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HE London Times has al- 
TD ag tek gh end ot 

ous view of its international 
duties and responsibilities, and for 
many years has done all that it could to 
promote good feeling between Great 
Britain and the United States. This has 
been especially true since Lord North- 
cliffe, with his strong personal sympathy 
with America and Americans, came into 
control of that great daily publication. 

One of the chief results of the war was 
to make plain, as the Times saw it, that 
in a closer understanding between these 
countries was the best hope of the world’s 
future peace. Setting aside the selfish 
interests of both countries, the two peo- 
ples must work together for the sake of 
humanity. 

As one method of promoting a better 
understanding, the Times decided to be- 
gin the production of an annual Ameri- 
can number on the Fourth of July. 
That the London Times should thus join 
in the celebration of Independence Day 
was in itself a sufficiently striking thing 
to appeal to the imagination of the peo- 
ple of both countries. 

The first American number of the 
Times was published under the editor- 
ship of Mr. (now Sir) Harry Perry Rob- 
inson in 1919, and contained a survey of 
the leading topics of interest in the 
United States written by competent 
authorities in America for the informa- 
tion of British readers, a number of ar- 
ticles dealing with the new relationship 
between the peoples growing out of the 
war, and messages of congratulation 
from ex-President Taft, Lord Bryce, 
Lord Haig and other eminent men of 
both countries. It was given a reception 
by the press and public of America and 
England which more than justified the 
publishers of the Times in believing that 
they had undertaken a meritorious and 
important work. 

The second Fourth of July number is 
now in course of preparation, and Sir 
Harry Perry Robinson, again in charge 
of the undertaking, has just completed a 
visit to the United States for the pur- 
pose of arranging for suitable contribu- 
tions to the columns of this extraordinary 
issue. During this visit he has travelled 
as far west as Minneapolis, in order to 
gain by personal observation a more ex- 
tended view of the conditions existing in 
this country than could be obtained by 
a stay in the East. 

The Times, although published in Lon- 
don, has a conception of the United 
States which is not provincial, realizing 
fully that, in the destinies of the coun- 
try, the West, and especially the Middle 
West, plays a most important part. 
Thus its American number of last year 
was really more national in its scope than 
that of any daily journal published in 
America; a fact due to Lord North- 
cliffe’s wide understanding of America 
and Sir Harry Perry Robinson’s familiar- 
ity with the West, gained through his 
former experiences. 

Lord Northcliffe, the most famous 
newspaper proprietor in the world, was 
born Alfred Charles William Harms- 
worth, in County Dublin, Ireland, on 
July 15, 1865. He is the son of the late 
Alfred Harmsworth, of the Middle Tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law. After a remarkably 
successful career as a journalist, he was 
made a baronet in 1904, became Baron 
Northcliffe of the Isle of Thanet in 1905, 
and was created First Viscount of St. 
Peter in the county of Kent in 1917. In 
1918 he became Director of Propaganda 
in Enemy Countries, and his great and 
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valuable work in this connection is well 
known. 

Lord Northcliffe is a firm and con- 
sistent friend of America. He has made 
many visits to the United States, during 
which he has travelled over a large por- 
tion of the country. He understands 
Americans, and takes a keen and com- 
prehending interest in American affairs. 
He is supremely anxious that no future 
misunderstandings should arise between 
the two nations, and his journalistic in- 
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sent to Westminster, where he became 
the captain of the school. He won a 
scholarship at Oxford, and graduated in 
1882. While an undergraduate he wrote 
for the press, contributing to the Pall 
Mall Gazette and the Daily Telegraph. 
In 1888 he came to America, intending 
to remain a few weeks, but stayed in this 
country seventeen years. His first ex- 
perience was as a reporter on the New 
York Tribune. In this capacity he ac- 
companied the Villard party to the West 


Sir Harry Perry Robinson 


fluence in Great Britain is so great as to 
constitute a very important factor in 
the promotion of international friendli- 
ness and good will. The American num- 
ber of the Times is but one evidence of 
his desire to encourage a better under- 
standing between the people of both 
countries. 

The Northwestern Miller takes special 
interest in the work of Sir Harry Perry 
Robinson because for thirty-five years he 
has been one of its friends, and at one 
time, previous to his connection with the 
Times, represented it in London as its 
European manager and British corre- 
spondent. For four years he was the 
London correspondent of The Bellman. 

His professional career. is. most un- 
usual, being a romance of British-Ameri- 
Born in India in 1859, 
He was 


can journalism. 
he came to England as a child. 


in 1883, and was present at the opening 
of the Northern Pacific Railway. He 
found himself attracted by the new 
country, and resolved to stay in it. He 
returned from the Pacific Coast to Min- 
neapolis, and became associated with the 
Northwest Magazine, published by E. V. 
Smalley in St. Paul, being engaged in the 
preparation of special numbers descrip- 
tive of northwestern cities. When the 
mining excitement in the Coeur d’Aléne 
district began, he was one of the first 
to arrive on the scene, and for a year he 
engaged in mining. 

In November, 1884, he started for New 
York City, but stopped off in Minneap- 
olis in order to report the result in the 
Northwest of the Blaine-Cleveland presi- 
dential election for the New York Trib- 
une, This accidental interruption in his 
journey proved a momentous incident 
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in his life, for he decided not to 
continue the trip, but to remain jn 
Minneapolis. 

Here he was at first a reporter 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, but was 
quickly advanced until he became a mein- 
ber of its editorial staff, serving for two 
years under Dr. Albert Shaw, then editor 
in chief of the Tribune, and now pro- 
prietor of the Review of Reviews, Now 
York, 

In 1887 he founded The Northwest: rn 
Railroader in Minneapolis, and later :e- 
moved it to St. Paul. He successfw'ly 
conducted this publication for four 
years, until, in 1891, he purchased ‘he 
Railway Age, consolidated it with te 
Northwestern Railroader, and moved | 
Chicago, where, as the Railway Age, 
undertaking was continued with the 
most success. 

In 1900, he went to England, and p 
chased a controlling interest in the o 
established and, as it proved, moribu 
publishing house of Isbister & Compa 
This venture proved unsuccessful, a 
once again he began writing for the L: 
don press, chiefly magazine fiction, : 
views and articles on railway matters. 


During this period he was London « 
respondent for The Bellman, contril: 
ing to its pages the department 
“Westminster Chimes” from 1906 until 
1910, and for a short time, preceding M 


C. F. G. Raikes, the present incumbent, 


he was manager of the London bran 
office of The Northwestern Miller. 

In 1910 he became a member of t 
staff of the Times, and went around t 
world in this capacity, spending so 
months in the Philippines, and a year 
Washington as special correspondent 
the Times. At the beginning of the w 
he went to Belgium, and was present 
the siege of Antwerp, escaping on foot 
through Holland. 
he was sent by the Times to Serbia ear 
in 1915, and remained there until Se) 
tember. 

In 1916 he went to the western fro: 
as the officially accredited corresponde: 
of the Times, representing also the Dail 
News, and so continued until the en 
of the war. In October, 1918, he enters 
Lille as the Germans were evacuating tl 
city, thereby accomplishing what is 1 
garded as one of the greatest achiev: 
ments that came to any newspaper co! 
respondent during the entire war. | 
commemoration of this, on the annive 
sary of the day, a year later, the Frenc 
government gave him the Cross of tl 
Legion of Honor. 

After the signing of the armistice | 
accompanied the army into Germany 
making his headquarters in Cologne. H 
left the front in March, 1919, and tl 
following month sailed for America | 
make arrangements for contributions t 
the first American number of the Tim« 
which appeared on July 4, 1919. H 
health being seriously impaired by h 
arduous and unremitting work since tl 


Returning to London, 


beginning of the war, he was obliged to 


take a rest, and spent last winter in tl 
Riviera recuperating his strength. 

He was knighted in March, 1920, an 
his recent visit to America signalizes h 
re-entry into active service on the stati 
of the Times. It is significant that it 
object should be one for which Sir Harr: 
Perry Robinson is so well qualified bot 
by sympathy and experience, that of pro 
moting a better understanding and mot 
cordial sentiment between the two coun 
tries in which his life has been passe 
and his remarkable career developed. 
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Unele 2 Joe Granby, who's got a mill up on North Fork” 
— said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, * ‘allows it don’t mean no more’n a 

pan of ashes to him whether or not 
1) Wel they put back option speculatin’ 


pe Ie cheap and, ef it goes up put up 
a an’ feed prices, but ef it goes 
im down hold flour the same an’ maybe 


ae fthe prog coy work on a big mill but, for a crick 
miller, Joe’s got hisself right well fixed workin’ it that way.’ 








“THE APPREHENSIVE MIND” 
in his statement to the conference re- 
tly held in Washington, Mr. Barnes 
d: “Insurmountable difficulties will 
prevent the ready reinstatement of pre- 
war commercial practices, but further in- 
jection of government control into peace- 
time trade processes is too high a price 
to pay for their solution.” 

Mr. Barnes thus stated a fact which 
is overlooked by many of the trade who 
ire timid concerning the ability of the 
grain and milling industries to overcome 
the obvious difficulties of decontrol with- 
out government assistance. They fear 
that, in the attempt to walk alone after 
these years of reliance upon a power out- 
side of themselves, these interests may 
tumble down and hurt themselves, as well 
is the public depending upon them for 
its food. 

This, of course, is a possibility, but 
immunity from the danger, if procured 
by a continuation of government control 
and supervision, is not worth what it 
costs. The prevention is worse than the 
iccident; the insurance would, in the 
end, amount to more than the contin- 
gency insured against. 

It is of supreme importance, whatever 
inay happen, that these industries stand 
once more firmly on their own feet, up- 
ight, unafraid and confident, without 

liance upon the government. It is es- 
ential to their future vigor and growth 
that they should depend upon their own 

sources, face and master their own 
roblems, use their own judgment and 
itiative, and, learning again to walk 
ilone, resume their former spirit of self- 
liance as quickly as possible. 

This is the first consideration unless 

mbers of these trades are willing to 

mit themselves mollycoddles, too weak 
maintain an upright position unless 

‘ashington furnishes them some sort 
f crutch to lean upon. A prolongation 

government control for another year 

yuld undermine the strength of the 
srain and milling industries; they would 
ecome invertebrate, and fit subjects to 
be permanently adopted by the govern- 
ment and operated through bureaus 
‘acked by a national subsidy. 

Conscientious men, like Mr. Barnes, 
who have faithfully performed an emer- 
gency service and do not desire to per- 
petuate their office, or themselves in of- 
fice, in contradistinction to the function- 
ary or bureaucrat, realize the subtle, de- 
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moralizing influence of government con- 
trol upon an industry, and can under- 
stand how insidiously it draws the virility 
and self-reliance out of it. Hence, hav- 
ing done their work, they desire to be 
relieved of responsibility and to have 
those whose legitimate business it is, re- 
sume their full authority. They. know 
that government control in peace-time 
trade processes is “too high a price” to 
pay for solving difficulties. 

Government control was a necessary 
evil during the war. It met the emer- 
gency, but the time for individual con- 
trol has arrived, and it should be faced 
with confidence. Doubtless it has its 
dangers, but they can be avoided and 
overcome through trade resourcefulness, 
or else the American man of business 
has lost the splendid self-reliance of pre- 
war days, which is unthinkable. 

There will be serious problems to be 
considered in the rehabilitation which is 
about to come, and no doubt many dan- 
gers to be guarded against, but those who 
are in the business can be depended upon 
to be equal to the situation once they 
have determined to depend wholly upon 
themselves. Mr. Barnes has said: 
“Prophecies of forty-dollar flour and 
twenty-five cent bread have no justifica- 
tion in the present promise,” and this is 
true. 

There is no occasion for panic, but 
there is the utmost opportunity for en- 
ergy, initiative and individual resource- 
fulness, and once again healthful compe- 
tition will take care of trade, relegating 
the supine, the unfit and the feeble to 
the background. In speaking of events 
of the past, Mr. Barnes said: “It is well 
to remember that, only twelve months 
ago, the same type of apprehensive mind 
saw nothing but a depreciated wheat 
price and the loss to this government of 
a billion dollars on the outstanding 
pledge which has since been redeemed 
without a dollar loss.” 

It is, indeed, well to remember this. 
“The apprehensive mind,” filled with 
forebodings of dismal and disastrous 
times ahead, only makes work harder and 
less stimulating for itself and others, and 
gains nothing by borrowing trouble. The 
American milling industry is big enough 
and strong enough to take care of itself 
without any assistance from the govern- 
ment, and The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieves that it will soon demonstrate this 
to be true by its method of handling 
itself during the coming crop year. 


THE MILLERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
RETIRES 

Announcement has been made that the 
Millers’ Export Association, Inc., will re- 
tire its preferred stock and cease activi- 
ties. Its offices will be closed by July 1, 
and the agreement under which it oper- 
ated is canceled as of May 20. Although 
the organization will be nominally pre- 
served for future emergencies, its active 
existence is practically terminated. 

This association of exporting millers 
was designed to meet conditions which 
arose during the period when the United 
States Grain Corporation was buying 
flour for export in large quantities, be- 
ing the only agency through which such 
purchases could be made. 

Competition among the individual 
millers for a share in this business fre- 
quently resulted in sales being made at a 
price less than cost of production. This 
collective buying encouraged the idea of 
collective selling, and it was chiefly for 
this purpose that the corporation was 
formed, shares in it being taken by a 
number of exporting millers. 

Other possibilities of the association 
were advanced by some of its advocates, 
leading to the impression among flour im- 
porters abroad that it would attempt to 
substitute for individual export selling, 
after the war, a system of collective deal- 
ing, which was not welcome to those ac- 
customed in the past to buy individually 
from American exporting millers, and 
created a very unfavorable impression in 
the markets of Great Britain. 

This intention was officially disavowed, 
but the denial failed entirely to disarm 
criticism, which persisted although the 
association declared its purpose to en- 
courage and promote individual selling 
after decontrol should occur, and sug- 
gested methods whereby it could expedite 
such transactions and be of service. 

Just how much the association accom- 

plished during its period of activity in 
securing a better price for its members 
who sold export flour to the Grain Cor- 
poration is best known to the stockhold- 
ers. Probably the amount justified its 
existence, but beyond this it was evident 
that it could find no sphere of real use- 
fulness in the relations between the flour 
importer and the exporting miller. 
‘ Apart from this, the association has 
not proved itself an important factor in 
the milling industry, and it has for some 
time been evident that it could be spared 
without great detriment to the interests 
of the trade, even if it was not quite 
superfluous. Its practical dissolution is 
not, therefore, wholly unexpected, such 
an event having been anticipated. Un- 
less the Millers’ Export Association justi- 
fied itself by its dealings with the Grain 
Corporation, which, as already stated, is 
best known to its stockholders, it may be 
considered an example of wasted energy 
such as the American milling trade has 
not infrequently seen in the past. 

Fundamentally, the widely scattered 
and keenly competitive nature of the 
American milling industry does not en- 
courage the formation of corporations of 
this character. A comparatively few of 
the more sanguine are willing to join, 
but it is impossible to interest the great- 
er number to the extent of gaining their 
support and co-operation. For a spe- 
cific purpose they may prove temporarily 
effective, but usually they are damned 
with faint praise, and after a brief ca- 
reer either become moribund or, as in 
this instance, retire from the field. In- 
ner circles in the form of corporations 
whose members are competitors do not 
permanently thrive in this industry. 


DEATH OF MR, STOKES 

The announcement of the death of Wil- 
liam H. Stokes, of Watertown, South 
Dakota, which occurred on May 26, will 
be received with great regret by a large 
number of millers throughout the coun- 
try, who will recall him as having for- 
merly been active in association work and 
a frequent attendant at the trade con- 
ventions of the past. 

Those who participated in the Millers’ 
Excursion to Great Britain in 1891 will 
remember him as a member of the party 
who was very popular, and who entered 
into its pleasant activities with much 
zest. On this occasion he was accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Stokes. 

Mr. Stokes was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of northwestern milling, his 
first experience having been in 1872; 
from that time until his retirement from 
active business in 1916, a period of forty- 
four years, he was engaged in milling. 
He built his first mill in South Dakota 
in 1882. Since then he has resided in 
Watertown continuously, and besides his 
milling interests he owned nearly five 
thousand acres of farming land. 

A practical miller, he was a forceful 
and energetic executive, who during his 
seventy-five years of life exercised a 
strong influence and created a business 
of large proportions. Upright and con- 
scientious, he was a kindly and generous 
man, to whom his many friends were 
greatly attached. 


DISCREDITING THE DOLLAR 


Fully indorsing what The Northwest- 
ern Miller had to say recently about the 
so-called “fifty-cent dollar,” Mr. William 
M. Regan, president of Regan Brothers 
Company, Minneapolis, writes: 


“The inclosed circular headed by a 
big electrotype trying to make people 
believe the American dollar is worth less 
than fifty cents when buying anything 
that this concern does not sell, but is 
still worth par when buying something 
that it wants to get rid of, makes me 
tired. 

“T should think that somebody in the 
concern had lived long enough to have 
learned that knocking the other man’s 
goods or system is the poorest kind of 
salesmanship, and even if its statement 
that the American dollar is worth less 
than par was true, it is mighty bad busi- 
ness policy to harp on the subject, and 
it is a great deal worse to do so when 
there is not a particle of truth or founda- 
tion to the statement. The American 
dollar is just as good today as it ever 
was, and is worth one hundred cents in 
gold, and that is all that was ever claimed 
for it at any time. 

“I know of citrus fruit land on the 
east side of a highway in Florida, owned 
by a man in Michigan, that can be bought 
today for exactly the same price that it 
was advertised for in 1917, while right 
across that road on the west side of the 
highway the same kind and quality of 
land has raised from one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars an acre to three hun- 
dred dollars an acre, and has been sold 
at three hundred dollars per acre dur- 
ing the past winter. The American dol- 
lar is just as valuable today in buying 
this land as it ever was, and will still 
buy just as much land from the Michigan 
man as it ever could; the fact ig, the local 
people who own the land on the other 
side of that road know of its growth in 
value because of past and prospective 
developments, and have simply raised 
the price of their land, but no one has 
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depreciated the value of the American 

“Because it takes two dollars to buy 
as much wearing apparel as one dollar 
used to buy does not prove that the dol- 
lar has depreciated, but is caused by the 
fact that everything entering into the 
cost of making the raw material and 
the manufacturing of clothing and the 
selling thereof has increased over and 
over again; the cost of clothing has gone 
up, but the value of the dollar has not 
gone down. 

“I thank you very much for your very 
able editorial on this subject in the last 
issue of The Northwestern Miller; I wish 
that a marked copy of that editorial 
could be placed in the hands of every 
banker and trust company manager and 
the editor of every influential newspaper 
in our country.” 





STILL A POSSIBILITY 

Government control and regulation of 

the grain trade and the milling industry 
have at last come to an end, and the 
period of trade history which began with 
the establishment of the Food Admin- 
istration in 1917 has definitely closed. 
Recognizing, as almost every member of 
the milling industry does, the magnitude 
of the work done by the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Grain Corporation, the 
absolute necessity which created these 
organizations, and the wisdom and effi- 
ciency with which their arduous service 
was done, there is yet no dissenting voice 
in welcoming with enthusiasm the return 
of industrial liberty. 
' It is probable, and certainly to be 
hoped, that this return is final and per- 
manent. The chances are that, unless 
some great and unforeseen national crisis 
should develop, the milling industry will 
hereafter be permitted to follow its own 
initiative. This, however, is not by any 
means an absolute certainty. The power 
which Congress has already exercised it 
may exercise again. War-time usages 
have established new and extraordinary 
precedents, and the next few years are 
bound to witness frequent attempts to 
convert these emergency acts into per- 
manent regulations. 

The American nation can in the long 
run be counted on to be right-minded, 
but it is easily led by demagogues and 
catchwords, and just at present it is in 
an experimental frame of mind. It is, 
moreover, suffering acutely from impa- 
tience: impatience at congressional futil- 
ity, at high costs and prices, at labor 
unsettlement, at the failure to make an 
official end to the war, at all the things 
which, the public believes, should have 
been settled long since. The popular vote 
for Senator Johnson in the primary elec- 
tions is probably a fair measure of this 
impatience, for his support has appar- 
ently come almost entirely from those 
who do not like things as they are, and 
the senator is unquestionably the most 
impatient man in the United States. 

This widespread spirit of unrest is not 
likely to do much harm if the country’s 
affairs, both political and industrial, are 
sanely and wisely administered. If, how- 
ever, things go wrong: if prices go up 
.. instead of down, if strikes and labor 
troubles continue to curtail needed pro- 
duction, if speculation is permitted to 
interfere with the normal flow of essen- 
tials from producer to consumer; then, 
quite possibly, the national impatience 
will manifest itself in the form of various 
strange experiments, violating the whole 
spirit of American business as it is today 
conducted, but finding precedent in the 
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experiences of war times, and fervently 
indorsed by all those whose beliefs lean 
in the direction of experimentation. 

The country as a whole is in no present 
danger of yielding to Socialism; it will 
not elect a Socialist president, or many 
Socialist congressmen, nor will it alter 
the basic structure of its society to con- 
form to socialistic principles. At the 
same time, and by a somewhat grotesque 
irony, it must be admitted that the war, 
which the Socialists so bitterly opposed, 
has done more than anything in previous 
history to advance certain of their tenets. 
It provided vast, and in some instances 
very successful, experiments in govern- 
ment control, and even operation, of pri- 
vately owned industries. It demonstrat- 
ed the working out of certain essentially 
socialistic ideas, not as political theories, 
but as emergency necessities. The result 
is that, while formal, thorough-going 
Socialism is probably weaker today in 
America than it has been at any previous 
time in the past decade, various Social- 
istic tendencies, more or less disguised, 
are more prevalent and influential than 
ever before. 

As regards industry, the future is 
largely in its own hands. If it does its 
work properly and efficiently, it has little 
to fear; the United States has no great 
confidence in what it has seen of the gov- 
ernment’s business methods, and will not 
demand a change from the existing sys- 
tem unless it is profoundly dissatisfied 
with what it is getting. If, however, 
industry is so shortsighted as once again 
to echo, even in the slightest degree, the 
phrase which a generation ago used to 
be put into the mouths of railway mag- 
nates and other alleged malefactors of 
great wealth, “The public be damned,” 
then it is inviting the very thing it is 
now so thankful to have escaped from: 
renewed government control. 

This applies with particular force to 
the milling industry and the grain trade, 
for two reasons: first, because both of 
them have for three years been closely 
subjected to government control, and the 
machinery thereof, just taken down, can 
be set up again with a minimum of 
uncertainty; and second, because nothing 
touches the people more nearly than their 
daily bread supply. If the breadstuffs 
industries, including the bakers, can so 
conduct their affairs during the coming 
year that the public is reasonably satis- 
fied, a revival of government control 
seems most unlikely; but if they fail to 
do this, the possibility of a renewed and 
most uncomfortable period of bondage is 
imminent. 

The fundamental question is that of 
price. The people have shown their will- 
ingness to pay high prices for bread, 
based on large return to the farmer for 
his wheat, but they will not continue to 
pay such prices if they once become con- 
vinced that speculation or profiteering in 
any of its forms are being extensively 
carired on at their expense. A corner in 
wheat, or anything remotely approach- 
ing one, during the next twelve months 
would be disastrous to the grain trade 
and milling industry. In the same way, 
the period just beginning is one in which 
small and safe profits, based on sound 
business methods, are infinitely prefer- 
able to the far larger ones which the 
reopening of the markets may make pos- 
sible through taking long chances. 

The greatest dangers just now seem to 
arise from lack of recognition of the 
possibilities, and from hesitation in -co- 
operating. Any one who thinks that, be- 
cause the Grain Corporation has gone out 


of business, the “good old times” have 
come back, betrays his own blindness. 
A revival of government control of the 
milling industry and grain trade, in one 
form or another, is a distinct possibility, 
which will almost certainly be realized 
if the public believes it is suffering ma- 
terially from the existing system. The 
maintenance of public confidence and 
good will, through open and upright 
dealings, through honest, intelligent pub- 
licity, and above all through prices as 
low as may be consistent with sound busi- 
ness practice, is of the utmost importance 
if the government is to continue to keep 
hands off. 

As to co-operation: there have been 
times when the grain trade, the milling 
industry and the bakers have seemed not 
to understand the common nature of their 
service and their interests. An element 
still less eager to co-operate has been 
that of the farmers, who too often have 
regarded the grain dealers and even the 
millers as their natural foes. The fact 
is, of course, that all these groups are 
mutually dependent; the farmer cannot 
market or store his wheat without the 
grain merchant’s help; the miller cannot 
produce flour unless the farmer grows 
wheat and the grain merchant brings it 
to him; and the baker cannot make bread 
unless the other three have fulfilled their 
functions. 

The war brought about a kind of en- 
forced co-operation among all these ele- 
ments, by prescribing the price which the 
farmer should receive for his wheat, by 
specifying the exact functions of the 
grain trade, and by defining the grades 
of products which the miller and baker 
might sell, and the profits permissible 
thereon. It remains to be seen whether, 
the enforcement having been withdrawn, 
the co-operation cannot only continue, 
but increase. The surest way to prevent 
the revival of government control is for 
the farmer, the grain dealer, the miller 
and the baker to work together; to try 
to understand one another’s problems, to 
lay aside suspicion and distrust, and to 
recognize that they are all essential to 
the single great service of supplying the 
American people with bread. 





THE FEED DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The meeting of feed dealers held in 
St. Louis on May 27 and 28 marks the 
beginning of what will probably prove to 
be a new era in the history of the feed 
industry. Heretofore the dealers in feed- 
ingstuffs, as distinct from the manufac- 
turers thereof, have been without organi- 
zation, and thus their trade has been sub- 
ject to all the handicaps and inconveni- 
ences commonly incident to a lack of 
unity. There is reason to believe that 
the newly formed United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association will be able to 
accomplish much in improving the some- 
what chaotic conditions under which the 
feed business is at present conducted, 
particularly as it has wisely determined 
to include, in addition to its active mem- 
bership of car-lot feed distributors, an 
associate membership comprising millers, 
manufacturers and blenders of feeds. 

The objects of the new association 
were succinctly stated by the committee 
appointed to formulate rules for its guid- 
ance, as follows: “The purpose of this as- 
sociation shall be to assist in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of uniform state 
and federal laws, which in their opinion 
shall deal justly with the rights of dis- 
tributors of feeds; and . . . to endeavor 
to provide against any abuses, unfair 
practices or any other evils pertaining to 
the feed industry; to foster and pro- 
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mote such relations and intimacies among 
its members and other handlers of feeds 
as shall tend to closer and more respon- 
sible business relations; to improve anq 
perfect a standard of business integrity 
which shall cover strict adherence to the 
fulfillment of all contracts.” 

The lack of uniformity among the sey- 
eral states in the matter of laws regu!at- 
ing the sale of commercial feedingst:; (f; 
has for years been the greatest sincle 
evil with which the feed business has had 
to contend. While definitions and sta:q- 
ards have been fixed by the Association 
of Feed Control Officials, many of the 
states have interpreted these to suit 
themselves, and have added varivys 
specifications, particularly as to tax tas, 
labels and registration, which have cre:t- 
ed a vast amount of quite needless ¢)- 
fusion. Feed properly branded for sxe 
in one state may be barred from sale on 
a pure technicality in neighboring stat: ; 
An examination of the state feed laws 
will suffice to show the urgency of tie 
need for reform in this matter. 

Such reform can be brought about on\y 
by concerted action on the part of thie 
feed dealers themselves. It may invol:e 
a long period of hard work, but there is 
no question that practical uniformity in 
state feed laws is entirely possible; and 
if the new association were to do not))- 
ing else, it will more than justify its ex- 
istence, and the relatively slight cost of 
maintenance, if it brings about this mo.t 
desirable result. 

Concerning its second purpose, every 
trade is best policed from within itself. 
Any potentially profitable business which 
depends, not on actual producing activy- 
ity, but on shrewd merchandising, neces- 
sarily gives an opening to unscrupulous 
and dishonest traders, whose practices 
hurt the standing of the great majority in 
their efforts to conduct their business on 
upright and sound principles. Thus tle 
stock and bond business has suffered 
from the activities of the bucket shop, 
and the reputable flour jobber has had 
to overcome the handicaps provided by 
the discreditable conduct of shoestring 
artists. The feed dealers have had simi- 
lar troubles, and the financial and mora! 
irresponsibility of a few has worked a 
real hardship for the large majority, who 
have carried on their important work in 
strict accordance with a high code of 
business ethics. 

The elimination of the crooked dealer, 
the gambler without assets, the man who 
flourishes on a rising market and col 
lapses disastrously on a falling one, is a 
matter of trade policing which can onl; 
be handled effectively through a strong 
trade association. Hitherto the feed deal 
ers have suffered from not having such a 
body, alert to protect the trade agains 
its own unscrupulous members. The for- 
mation of the new association will un- 
doubtedly provide such protection, and, 
by eliminating the undesirable few, wi! 
materially aid and strengthen the man 
who are entitled to respect and confi- 
dence. 

The Northwestern Miller, therefore, 
heartily commends the action of the feed 
dealers in thus organizing, and still more 
in so clearly recognizing and stating, at 
the outset, the specific purposes of their 
new association. It believes that this or- 
ganization has great possibilities of ef- 
fective and useful effort, and it urges 
every feed dealer in the country who i; 
eligible to membership promptly to ge‘ 
behind his trade association and to help 
it, not only by joining, but by displayiny 
genuine interest in its work and enthusi- 
asm for its ideas. 
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The termination of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s activities on June 1 seems to have 
had no particular effect on the wheat or 
flour markets, both of which have re- 
mained relatively quiet during the past 


few days. The flour market has n 
almost lifeless, with the mills far more 
anxious to ship flour on old orders than 
to book new ones, and buyers holding 
off wherever possible to await develop- 
ments. Favorable crop news has appar- 
ently been largely responsible for ex- 
isting conditions, as buyers have inter- 
preted the reports to indicate lower 
prices to come before long. 

Cash wheat made a rapid recovery last 
week, following the sudden drop which 
carried its price down about 30c B ag bu 
between May 17 and May 24. he re- 
action was not sufficient to bring prices 
back to the May 17 level, but took up 
about 20e of the decline. 

As a result, the sharp drop in flour 
prices ended early in the week, and was 
followed by a somewhat irregular ad- 
vance in quotations, amounting on the 
average to about 25c oud bbl. As usual, 
the increase in price brought with it an 
improvement in buying, although in this 
case not a very marked one. Stocks ap- 
pear to be by no means large, but buy- 
ers everywhere are, not unnaturally, in- 
clined to wait until the Grain Corpora- 
tion actually concludes its activites, in 
order to see what will happen. 

he course of prices for het patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern, 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
M 20 wcccatds $15.35 $14.55 $13.85 
NY $3 ‘vcavtn 15.30 14.35 13.60 
N 16 ccseunan 16.20 15.05 13.85 
\ 8 eccasube 15.85 14.90 13.70 
1 sceepnen 15.45 14.30 13.05 
12 cctwewms 14.30 13.30 12.35 
ch 1. sceeee 13.70 12.80 12.25 
1 sisceadan 14.65 13.70 12.40 
9 wctusr ces 15.35 14.35 12.45 
1 scavekes 14.25 13.10 11.45 
N rrre 12.70 11.70 10.75 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

May 2B ..ccccace $11.05 $10.95 $10.70 
May 38 cccscoss 11,15 11.00 10.75 
d 1G ..ccseue 10.90 11.70 10.80 
y 8 sccteave 10.60 11.05 10.70 
May 1 sccccecs 10.35 10.55 10.35 
Ll 2 scqsesae 9.80 10.35 9.95 

ch 1 wsccovas 9.45 9.65 9.50 

. Ll wonsebinae 9.60 9.85 9.45 

n. 3 cccstewes 10.10 10.50 9.65 
1 .tcesaten 9.55 9.75 9.40 

1 .cacbeues 9.05 9.00 8.85 


\n approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on May 29 
was $59.10 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 two weeks ago, 
and with the following previous quota- 


tions: 


ny 1 i veomnee A ae ae ere $47.25 
April 2 .seveds 64.40 Dec. 1 ......-. 43.00 
rch 2: betas 47.66 Nov. 1 ........ 42.06 

b, 1 wipeenee Ma ee ree 39.95 


the whole, an improvement, as indicated 
by reports from the chief milling cen- 
tcrs. The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
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rted three important ups of 
mills: the? ring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and the 
ny winter wheat mills of the Ohio val- 
we Hard Soft 


Week ended— Spring winter winter 
ee eye 57 63 2 
BEG BB ccvcsccce 46 66 40 
May 16. -.cecccces 43 62 45% 
| ee ee eee 42 54 34 





May 31.—Feed 
Jobbers 
are not much interested in making new 


Mitwavuker, Wis., 
prices are somewhat easier. 


contracts, especially at prices asked. 
Most of the mills are caught up with 
their deliveries, and appear to have con- 
siderable feed to offer for June-July 
shipment. On account of the prevailing 
high prices for coarse grains, most of 
the mills are holding prices firm, believ- 
ing that there will be a good demand for 
anything offered for prompt delivery. 
Jobbers are willing to pay good prices 
for spot stuff, but back away from the 
futures. Shippers note a decided falling 
off for feed from nearly all sections. The 
car situation has shown some improve- 
ment, and shipments are now moving 
more freely. 

Southwestern markets are sharply low- 
er, offerings more liberal, and most of 
the mills have feed to offer for prompt 
shipment. Old deliveries are about 
cleaned up. Jobbers are offering at con- 
siderably less than mills are willing to 
sell at for June-July shipment. Hominy 
feed fairly strong, with offerings light. 
Most mills are well sold up for June. 
Oat feed higher, and offered sparingly. 
Southern demand has fallen off sharply, 
and jobbers are not looking for much 
demand from there until the new wheat 
crop is harvested. 

Trade in the middle states has fallen 
off, buyers not being so anxious for feed 
as they were a week ago. Most of the 
large buyers are out of the market, hav- 
ing considerable feed bought that is now 
arriving at destination. Near-by mills 
are supplying the local trade with feed. 
Pasturage continues excellent, and feed- 
ing has been greatly curtailed. The call 
for barley for feed has been good, and 
considerable low-grade stuff was bought 
in the Northwest the past week. 

Prices in the Northwest are somewhat 
easier, as May contracts are about filled, 
and offerings are now made for June 
delivery. Most jobbers have completed 
their May contracts, and are not buying 
anything except what they have orders 
for. Spot stuff sells fairly well, but 
June-July. feed is liberally discounted to 
sell. The car situation continues tight, 
but prospects are for a more liberal 
movement. Country mills are anxious to 
sell for June, the local trade having 
fallen off sharply, as cattle are being 
put to pasture. Nearly all the mills are 
asking for bids, and appear to have con- 
siderable feed to sell for June delivery. 

Eastern demand is light, except for 
transit stuff. Considerable feed is now 
arriving at destination, that was shipped 
some time ago, and the acute situation 
is relieved. Many of the large buyers 


are out of the market, as bg yr 
stocks arriving. Pastura the East 
is good, and eall will greatly cur- 
tailed for the present. Heavy feeds con- 
tinue in fair request, and a liberal pre- 
mium continues over bran. Eastern job- 
bers are bidding for season bran, but 
their ideas are considerably under west- 
ern millers and shippers, and little busi- 
ness has been done. 

The call for oil meal is rather quiet. 
Most of the crushers are willing to sell 
for prompt delivery, and the prices have 
gradually declined, but the call from all 
sections remains slow. Rye feed is being 
liberally discounted under wheat mid- 
dlings. Gluten feed fairly steady, with 
demand good for June shipment. 

H. N. Witson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

May 31 June l 
May 29 May 22 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ...296,295 275,050 289,480 199,060 
St. Pawl ...... 3,765 3,610 9,260 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 49,110 15,260 33,635 9,680 
Milwaukee ..... 12,800 15,000 1,200 4,500 





Totals ...... 361,970 308,920 333,575 213,240 
Outside mills*..165,800 





Ag’gate sprg.527,770 ...... ceeces soeess 
23,000 





St. Louis 22,600 28,700 7,750 
St. Louist ..... 43,650 49,900 42,500 14,400 
Buffalo .... - 78,160 88,400 143,750 61,470 
Rochester . 8,300 7,700 12,200 3,250 


Chicago ..... % 20,500 22,500 23,750 17,500 
Kansas City.... 70,500 78,500 42,500 4,000 
Kansas Cityt...269,300 255,540 170,390 67,840 


Omaha ........ 16,740 12,535 14,055 ...... 
Toledo ........ 7,100 14,700 12,880 6,700 
Toledof ....... 23,890 31,020 32,460 9,990 
Indianapolis ... 7,330 5,960 ...... ..+.+. 


Nashville** .... 66,530 57,865 113,720 23,330 
Portland, Oreg. 32,650 34,755 39,355 9,880 
Seattle ........ 26,623 20,470 39,170 11,935 
Tacoma ....... 37,101 32,945 40,690 28,910 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 31 June l 
May 29 May 22 1919 1918 





Minneapolis ...... 54 50 53 38 
Ro ee ore ee 16 15 40 - 
Duluth-Superior ..114 41 91 29 
Outside mills* .... 56 41 57 40 

Average spring.. 57 46 60 38 
Milwaukee ........ 53 63 7 34 
St. Louis .... 5 45 57 15 
St. Louist . 64 55 19 
Buffalo ...... é 53 86 37 
Rochester ... ‘ 41 66 16 
Chicago ....... i 84 91 58 
Kansas City ...... 7 81 52 5 
Kansas City? ..... 61 59 41 22 
| ee 65 52 58 se 
BOIS cee ccicece 14 $1 27 12 
TONNE. Sowse scene 29 40 46 11 
Indianapolis ...... 32 26 2° e8 
Nashville** ....... 39 45 * 65 14 
Portland, Oregon.. 68 72 92 24 
WOATIS csi cvcccess 50 39 83 25 
yi, | hee eee 65 58 71 50 

BOGRED cicvsecevta 54 50 59 26 


Flour output for week ending May 29 at 
all above points shows a gain of 4 per cent 
from week ending May 22. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 2.) 





Puitapetenia.—Flour firm in sympa- 
thy with strength of wheat, but trade 
quiet. Millfeed barely steady. 

Corumsus.—Flour dull. Practically no 
purchases for prompt or future shipment. 
Buyers lack confidence in present prices. 
Feed quiet; prices slightly lower. 

Cuicaco.—Little activity in flour mar- 
ket. Buyers and sellers in a waitin 
mood. Immediate shipment urged on all 
contracts made. ‘Trade here generally 
bearish. 


Sr. Lours.—Quiet market for all grades 
of flour, with no material change in 
prices. Buyers amply supplied for cur- 
rent needs, and holding off. Millfeed 
prices steady and demand quiet. 

Battrmore.—Flour has so far cut no 
capers as a result of decontrol. On the 
contrary, it is as meek as a lamb, with 
buyers all building hopes on the magnifi- 
cent crop prospects. Feed steady and 


dull. 
Boston.—Local flour situation un- 
changed. Demand slow, with market 


held steady at recent advance. Millfeed 
dull, with moderate offerings and market 
a shade lower on wheat feeds. Corn 
products and oatmeal held steady, with a 
fair demand. 

Kansas Crry.—Although inquiry is 
very spotted, it is considerably stronger 
than a week ago. Practically all mills 
report sufficient inquiry to warrant full 
operation of their plants if cars were 
available. General conditions such that 
many millers are not anxious to sell. 
Good demand for bran and shorts, with 
only limited supply offered. Mills hold- 
ing for higher prices. 





Flour Output, Week Ended May 21 


The Grain Corporation’s report for 
the week ended May 21 gives the total 
flour output for the week as 1,830,000 
bbls, as against 1,898,000 the week be- 
fore, and 2,378,000 a year ago. The total 
flour output from June 27 to May 21 is 
given as 119,798,000 bbls, as against 112,- 
144,000 a year ago. Wheat receipts from 
farms, week ended May 21, were 5,554,- 
000 bus, as against 5,287,000 a week ago, 
and 2,505,000 a year ago; total wheat re- 
ceipts, June 27 to May 21, 758,642,000 
bus, as against 718,224,000 last year. 
Total wheat stocks in mills and eleva- 
tors, 111,574,000 bus, as against 74,499,- 
000 last year. Exports, July 1 to May 
21, 100,126,000 bus wheat and 19,206,000 
bbls flour, making total equivalent. to 
186,554,000 bus wheat, as against 157,- 
990,000 bus wheat and 24,648,000 bbls 
flour last year, or equivalent of 268,908,- 
000 bus. 





Omaha Flour Output 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ..........see00% 16,741 65 
LOSE WOO 6a cc escctccws cee 12,535 62 
ZEA OBO occ ciscecesosiess 14,956 58 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, June 1. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib jutes; millfeed per 
packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
ing S0me DORR 660s 0.06) cise hens ct sveedee $14.25@14.75 $15.10@15.45 §$.....@..... $14.640@15.20 $16.25@16.50 $15.00@15.75 $15.00@16.00 $15.75@16.50 $14.65@16.00 $14.75@15.50 
ing standard patent .........ceeseceeee 13.560 @14.00 14.50@15.30 errr, Peer 14.00@14.30 13.65 @14.50 14.00 @14.75 14.00 @ 15.00 14.50 @16.00 13.95 @15.00 ere. Pe 
NE QUE SIRE occ bebe cceriscscccevesees 9.560@10.00 10.85 @11.25 errs Peeve 10.00@11.00 11.30 @12.40 ceese Deveee 12.00 @13.00 10.75 @13.00 o eves Qe csee o onesie 
rd winter short patent 18.80 @14.40 --@.. 14.25 @14.75 13.50@14.40 Pe Pree 14.75@15.50 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.25 14.50@15.65 14.25@14.76 
rd winter straight ......... 13.00 @13.40 .-@.. 13.25 @14.00 12.50 @13.20 13.25@14.30 13.75@14.50 13.50@14.50 ere Ae 13.75 @14.45 iso ce Meares 
TA WIRGHE Hee MEO A Oe Siva Si co ctowtde ces 9.25 @10.00 --@.. 11.00@12.00 10.30@11.70 11.00 @12.00 oes SQDwcics Tors shee ve QDiicese ry Ferre ce@e ste 
ft winter short patent .............+.. -. 13.25@13.50 » dec beavis ere oy Pere 12.60@14.40 ops atasuy é 13.75 @ 14.25 ete Pere 14.00 @14.75 ee. re 14.25@14.75 
ft witty Se: bs bcos Wa boo on cs tere ns 12.60@12.75 er ere ee eres 12.00@12.40 13.00@14.00 *12.75@13.25 *13.00@13.50 13.75@14.50- 12.50@13.50  13.20@13.50 
t wih Sn UN oe Wa cere ve capar cea 9.50@10.50 ee Porgy Pore 9.50@10.20 oy, jee a Pe ¢s4a s ened 11.75 @13.75 ry, Pere 10.50@11.00 
(YO RORE POR ita be Whe ewes banks Owens ewe en 10.20 @10.60 11.90@12.00 @ ac heeeees< 11.40 @12.30 11.50@12.00 12.00@13.00 Tere) Petre s Pee sé pacts 
© ROUF, GERI. bbe ond tons eettNersccies 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.10 @ 0.0 GPs ties «tes CU seaad 10.50 @11.00 eave e@ecces vee @ecoce --@... CoP ovens 
FEED— 
Ting, Ws id Neds Oho Cede chee ad has 55.00 @56.00 53.00 @54.00 ery; Tere Ste. Pere » oa si 63.00@64.00 63.00@64.00 +s» @62.00 « «e+» @58.40 ero, eee 
Hard WIRE SR ac wedtscind-rs ov evn meaee ce 55.25 @55.75 ethane woos 51.00@52.00 56.00@58.50 cP idee <M auch osece cece +++ @62.00 0 200 6 MPs sane csc CMe aes.0 
Oft WIESE MEE e8as bones bed ss des bnacboas 55.00 @56.00 eer. eee pea oer 56.00 @58.50 .-@.. 64.00@64.50 64.00@64.50 oeee + @62.50 0060s Devore 55.00 @56.00 
‘Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 61.00 @ 62.00 57.50@58.00 56.00@57.00 er oe --@.. 64.00@65.00 64.00@65.00 64.00 @65.00 @63.40  63.00@64.00 
four middlings (gray shorts) ............. 62.00 @63.00 63.50@64.00 658.00@59.00 62.50@64.00 --@... 68.00@69.00 68.00@69.00 64.50 @66.70 «+» @66.40 Pree Peres 
Red Q0@: iv cheawishess Siawes ei oves dance bars 69.00 @70.00 67.50 @ 68.00 ¥60ee Os esse re Sees --@.. 74.00@75.00 75.00@76.00 + see» @T70.00 «++ @73.40 doges Da ccoe 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98's) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
SOG idcbie taness ere @13.55 (49's) $11.50 @13.00 $11.25 @12.00 $14.00@15.00 $15.10 @15.40 : $14.40@14.90 
San Francisco ..... «+s»+@14.10 (98's) 13.50@14.00 10.75 @11.00 14.00@14.50 15.50 @16.00 14.00 @15.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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NO CHANGES WILL BE MADE IN 
FEDERAL STANDARDS FOR WHEAT 


Wasuinoron, D. C., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—That no change will be made 
in the present federal standards for 
wheat is the decision of Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith, made public here 

ay following hearings recently held in 
Washington and Chicago. The hearings 
were arranged by Secretary Meredith in 
response to complaints made to the De- 
partment of Agriculture that farmers in 
the Central Northwest were dissatisfied 
with the present federal wheat grades 
for hard red spring and durum wheats. 
At the final hearing in Chicago, on April 
2, strong opposition was voiced to any 
change in the grades at this time. 

Secretary Meredith’s decision, issued 
as an Official regulatory announcement by 
the Bureau of Markets, reads as follows: 

“As a result of representation made to 
me that there is dissatisfaction in the 
Central Northwest with the present fed- 
eral wheat grades for hard red spring 
and durum wheats, I heard on this mat- 
ter, on March 19, 1920, at Washington, 
D. C., a delegation from the Central 
Northwest; on March $1, 1920, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a delegation of grain deal- 
ers and representatives of grain trade 
organizations from the states of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Illinois, and on April 2, 
1920, at Chicago, representatives of pro- 
ducers, the grain trade and millers. 

“Certain recommendations for changes 
to take effect at the beginning of the 
coming crop year, involving a distinct 
lowering of the present standards for 
hard red spring and durum wheats, were 
presented by the state boards of grain 
appeals at Minneapolis and Duluth, cer- 
tain state officials of Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and others, on behalf of 
spring and durum wheat producers of 
the Central Northwest. Both the sec- 
ond hearing at Washington and the hear- 
ing at Chicago, April 2, were held in 
order that all interests concerned in the 
production, marketing and handling of 
wheat might be heard and all interests 
considered. 

A COMPLICATED PROCESS 

“The marketing of American-grown 
wheat is a highly complicated process, 
involving interrelated local, interstate 
and foreign transactions. There are 
many interests to be considered, the 
farmers, country buyers, elevator opera- 
tors, brokers, commission men, jobbers, 
exporters, foreign buyers, carriers by 
rail and water, and millers. Obviously, 
if the seller is to know what he offers 
for sale and the buyer is to know what 
he is buying, and if their transactions in 
wheat are to be conducted with the mini- 
mum of effort and expense from a grad- 
ing standpoint, they must speak a com- 
mon language. This cannot exist unless 
there is a single set of grading standards 
for the use of all of them, which must 
apply to all markets and all sections of 
the country that produce or handle the 
same wheat. 

“For more than 10 years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been gathering 
samples of wheat in every part of the 
country in which wheat is produced or 
marketed, during all stages of the har- 
vesting and miioeing and utilization of 
wheat, and in every season. All the 
grading standards established and used 
for many years by state and trade or- 

anizations have been collected and care- 
ully studied. Records have been kept 
of grades assigned by commercial inspec- 
tion organizations, and the samples col- 
lected by the department have been an- 
alyzed and the information derived from 
such investigations recorded in detail, 
tabulated and preserved, and compared 
with data obtained from outside sources. 
No other single organization has any 
such collection of data. The proposed 
changes are discussed in the light of this 
information. 


WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 


“The amount of flour obtained from 
wheat is the factor which largely deter- 
mines its value. The milling yield or 
flour content of wheat is directly pro- 
portionate to the weight per bushel. 
More barrels of flour and more ioaves of 
bread can be produced from 1,000 Ibs of 
wheat testing 58 lbs per bu than can be 
produced from the same amount of wheat 


testing 57 lbs per bu, other factors of 
quality and condition being equal. In- 
vestigators outside the Department of 
Agriculture confirm this statement. 

“Fifty-eight-pound wheat is worth 
more and commands a higher price on 
the market than 57-lb wheat, all other 
factors being equal. Labeling wheat No. 
1 which weighs only 57 lbs per bu does 
not make it ek as much as 58-lb 
wheat. Quotations to the country eleva- 
tor by commission men, track buyers, ter- 
minal elevator men, etc., who buy for ex- 
port shippers or millers, are based upon 
the lowest quality of wheat permitted in 
the grade, because the buyer cannot be 
sure he will get a better quality. In re- 
selling by grade the mixer will see that 
the miller or exporter does not get a 
better quality than the lowest permitted 
by the standard. Therefore, the price on 
grade No. 1 with 57-lb test weight will 
be less than the quotation would have 
been on 58-lb wheat. The farmer with 
58-lb wheat who sells it to the country 
elevator as No. 1 will have to take a 57- 
Ib price for it. Normally, there is an 
abundance of wheat produced in the 
Central Northwest which weighs 58 Ibs 
per bu or more. To lower the test weight 
per bu requirement for No. 1 to 57 lbs 
would deprive the farmers who produce 
this 58-lb wheat of the price to which 
they would be entitled, with no advantage 
to the producers of wheat weighing 57 
Ibs, as the latter would sell for 57-lb 
wheat in any event. 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


“Wheat containing 15 per cent of 
moisture is unsafe for transportation or 
storage. Investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of several thousand 
car-lot shipments of wheat show that, as 
the moisture content increases, the per- 
centage of cases in which deterioration 
occurs also increases. This increase is 
very slight until 141, per cent is reached, 
when it becomes very marked. The pub- 
lished report of the Minnesota chief in- 
spector of grain to the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission for 1916 
contains the statement that normally 
plump, hard spring wheat may heat if 
containing 14% per cent of moisture, 
while if the grain be shriveled, frosted, 
very dirty or Senge y | heated, it may 
get out of condition if it contains 14 per 
cent or over, and that these limits were 
accordingly recommended to the Board 
of Grain Appeals of Minnesota. The 
present percentages of moisture for 
spring wheat are, for No. 1, 14; No. 2, 
141%; No. 3, 15; this department’s stand- 
ards being more liberal than the above 
report. 

“The actual yield of products of wheat 
drops in proportion to the increase in 
moisture content. In an average carload 
of 1,200 bus of wheat containing 14 per 
cent of moisture, there are 168 bus of 
water. If the moisture content were in- 
creased to 15 per cent, there would be an 
increase of 12 bus of water and a de- 
crease of 12 bus of dry matter. On this 
basis, at the present prices (say, $3 per 
bu) these 12 bus of water would repre- 
sent a difference in value of about $36 in 
the carload, and because of the possi- 
bility that the wheat would carry this 
moisture, the buyer would consequently 
reduce his bid, whether it did actually 
carry this moisture or not, and the farm- 
er would lose. 

“Wheat containing 15 per cent of 
moisture is worth less and commands a 
lower price on the market than dried 
wheat. Raising the moisture content for 
grades Nos. 1 and 2 to a point beyond 
that safe for storage and transportation 
will result in buyers specifying the mois- 
ture content in addition to the grade in 
their purchases from terminal markets, 
which will greatly complicate their busi- 
ness transactions, or they will lower their 
price on all purchases of these grades 
sufficiently to insure themselves against 
loss on the wheat that may go out of 
condition. If the average price is low- 
ered by those who must store the wheat, 
to protect them against loss, buyers must 
offer less, and it will be reflected back to 
the farm, and the farmer with dry wheat 
will receive a lower price, while the farm- 
er with wheat containing a slightly higher 


percentage of moisture will receive no 
more. 

“There is no occasion for increasing 
the amount of moisture allowed in No. 1 
and No. 2 wheat to 15 per cent, for the 
reason that, in the six years from 1911 
to 1916, inclusive, covered by department- 
al investigations, there was no year in 
which the average moisture content of 
hard red spring wheat reached 15 per 
cent. 


RYE CONTENT SLIGHT 


“The great bulk of wheat produced 
and enrketad in the Central Northwest 
does not contain rye. Over 95 per cent 
of the wheat from this section, as it 
reaches terminal markets, contains either 
no rye at all or in such small amounts 
that it is not a factor grade. 

“Therefore, the farmer would not be 
benefitted by a revision of the wheat 
standards permitting more rye in wheat. 
On the contrary, inasmuch as the ultimate 
buyer of the wheat, whether the miller 
or the export shipper, will expect to re- 
ceive wheat with the highest percentage 
of rye allowed, due to the mixing of the 
elevator man, he must make his price ac- 
cordingly, thereby penalizing the farmer 
who has wheat free from rye. Because 
rye is cheaper than wheat, such a revision 
would serve only as an inducement for 
adulteration by elevator operators, after 
the wheat has left the farmer’s hands. At 
the present time, on the Minneapolis 
market, rye sells for approximately $1 
bu less than wheat. The same argument 
that the return to the farmer will be less 
by lowering the test weight and moisture 
requirements applies to an increase in the 
allowance for rye. This is all, of course, 
based upon the fact that rye is not 
worth as much, from a milling and bak- 
ing standpoint, as wheat. 


MIXTURE OF SPRING AND DURUM 


“Durum and spring wheats are utilized 
for different purposes. Durum wheat, 
mixed with spring wheat, is detrimental 
to the milling and bread-making qualities 
of spring wheat. On the other hand, 
spring wheat mixed with durum is detri- 
mental to the qualities possessed by 
durum wheat for the purposes of maca- 
roni and allied products. Consequently, 
spring wheat mixed with durum will not 
bring the same price as shipping wheat 
free from durum, nor will durum wheat 
mixed with spring command the same 
price as durum wheat in the pure state. 
A revision of the present standards per- 
mitting free mixture of spring and 
durum wheats will increase the oppor- 
tunities for mixing in terminal elevators, 
and will penalize farmers producing a 
superior product. 


THE RED SPRING SUBCLASS 


“It is common knowledge that dark, 
hard, vitreous wheat is superior in mill- 
ing and bread-making qualities to wheat 
which is yellow in color or starchy in 
texture. Dark, hard, vitreous wheat 
commands a premium over yellow or 
starchy wheat in all markets of the coun- 
try. Spring wheat produced in the Cen- 
tral Northwest is characteristically dark, 
hard and vitreous. Only a very small 
percentage of a normal crop fails to meet 
the requirements of the subclass ‘north- 
ern spring’ under the present standards. 
Of the 1918 crop approximately 4 per 
cent graded ‘red spring. Of the past 
crop, something like 1 per cent graded 
‘red spring.’ It would cheapen northern 
spring wheat to allow admittedly inferior 
wheat to be labeled ‘northern spring.’ 

“No useful purpose would be served 
- substituting the term ‘good color’ for 
the world ‘bright.’ The actual interpre- 
tation of either term would be the same. 
Such a change would be merely a change 
in words and not in meaning. 


WOULD NOT BENEFIT PRODUCER 


“The request made by the Central 
Northwest delegation for a general low- 
ering of the present standards for hard 
red spring and durum wheat was made 
apparently on the theory that, under the 
standard they proposed, the producer 
would receive more money for his wheat. 
The arguments made in support of this 
theory were not convincing, and were 
not suported by evidence. On the other 
hand, the testimony seemed to prove 
that, under free and open competitive 
marketing conditions, the lowering of the 
present standards would tend to reduce 
the return to the farmer. This depart- 
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ment’s studies of grain-marketing sup. 
port the latter view. 

“Present standards have not been test- 
ed under normal marketing conditions, 
The federal wheat standards were estab- 
lished and promulgated in 1917 and re. 
vised in 1918. They have been operative 
only under fixed price and war conditions 
and, consequently, opportunity for a fair 
trial of their merits or defects has jot 
been afforded, under normal marketing 
conditions. It is believed that many in. 
justices to producers of wheat that’ may 
have resulted from fixed prices during 
the war will be eliminated when normal 
competitive marketing conditions ag: in 
prevail. In the circumstances, it is jot 
deemed practicable to change the pres- 
ent federal wheat standards until «x- 
perience has been had during a period of 
normal marketing conditions, and this 
belief was shared by the majority of 
those whose views were expressed on the 
opposed changes. ° 

“The United States grain standards 
act requires that changes in the wheat 
standards. shall be announced at least 90 
days before they become effective 
Changes could not be made, in any event, 
to become effective before the new crip 
begins to move, and any changes in the 
hard red spring and durum grades would 
involve similar changes in other classes 
of wheat. Any changes announced at this 
time could not become effective before 
the beginning of the crop movement, aid 
would add to the confusion which wll 
follow the termination of the fixed-price 
regulations. 


MAJORITY OPPOSED TO CHANGE 


“At the second hearing at Washington, 
and at the hearing at Chicago, on April 2, 
1920, overwhelming opposition was voiced 
against any change this year in the 
standards for wheat now in force. After 
the announcement of the public hear- 
ing held in Chicago many letters and tele- 
grams from farmers’ organizations, state 
officials, grain dealers’ and millers’ or- 
ganizations in different sections of the 
country, were received, opposing changes 
in the standards; in fact, many of these 
expressed the desire for even higher 
standards, thereby making higher re- 
quirements for the better grades of 
wheat. 

“After careful consideration of all 
evidence and arguments presented at the 
hearings, together with letters and tek 
grams and departmental data bearing on 
the question, I have concluded that no 
change should be made in the present 
standards for wheat. 

“During the consideration of the pro 
posed changes in the wheat standards | 
have been impressed with the great need 
for educational and demonstrational 
work, to inform producers, country buy 
ers and others regarding the purposes 0! 
the standards and their requirements, 
their proper application, and the value 
of grading standards to the producers 
and other interests in handling grair 
Such work has been conducted with great 
success in limited areas in certain por 
tions of the country during the last fev 
years in co-operation with state agricul 
tural colleges, state officials in grain 
grading and farmers’ organizations, from 
whom requests have been received fo 
such work. While the extension of this 
educational work is of vital importance 
that producers and others may have th: 
desirability of the present standard 
pointed out to them, it is to me regret 
table that it will have to be further lim 
ited during the next year because of th 
reduction in the appropriations avail 
able for the purpose.” 
, Joun J. Marrinan. 





Protest Against Tax Increase 

Kansas City, Mo., May 29.—Kansa 
City grain interests this week filed a p« 
tition before the commissioners of Wyan- 
dotte, Kansas, protesting against an in- 
crease of more than $2,000,000 in thei 
tax valuation. The petition states tha 
the grain companies made correct return 
on all grain in elevators owned by then 
but that large quantities of grain ar 
held in these elevators by the United 
States Grain Corporation and is the prop- 
erty of the government and not the ele 
vators. According to the petition, how- 
ever, the county assessor holds that thi 
grain should be assessed as the propert 
of the elevator, and arbitrarily increase: 


the valuation. 
R. E, Srearrme. 
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PRESIDENT ISSUES PROCLAMATION 
ENDING FEDERAL WHEAT CONTROL 


President Wilson on May 27 issued a 

roclamation relaxing all government 
control over cereals and cereal products 
on June 1, and returning trade in these 
commodities to private control. This an- 
nouncement was made in a bulletin sent 
to all licensees in the New England zone 
by Julius H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director, which officially termi- 
nates the license control exercised for 
the past three years by the United States 
Grain Corporation and more recently by 
the Wheat Director. The bulletin fol- 
lows: 

“We desire to inform all licensees that, 
by proclamation of the President of May 
95, 1920, there are terminated all licenses 
affecting wheat and wheat products, and 
cereals and cereal products, effective 
June 1, 1920, whether issued under the li- 
cense authority of the wheat guaranty 
act of March 4, 1919, or under the origin- 
al Food Administration act of Aug. 10, 


1917. This is formal advice that require- 
ments under that license authority for 
regular and special reports and other 


license regulations are terminated as of 
June 1. 

“In accordance with the terms of the 
voluntary contracts entered into between 
the Grain Corporation and various trades, 
particularly millers, flour-handlers and 
bakers, this is advice that, under the 
provisions of that contract, the Grain 
Corporation announces as the fair equiva- 
lent of the wheat guaranty price-level a 
price of straight flour of the Grain Cor- 
poration acceptable standards as $10.75, 
track, Baltimore, with the usual differ- 
entials made by the Grain Corporation. 
Attention is called to the fact that, un- 
der those contracts, if any of the trades 
desire to make tenders of flour to the 
Grain Corporation under the provisions 
of those contracts, it requires their af- 
firmative action and definite notice to the 
Grain Corporation. Otherwise it will be 
understood that the contracts expire with- 
out this resale privilege being used by 
the contractors.” 

“Jutius H. Barnes, 
“United States Wheat Director 
United States Grain Corporation. 


“In sending this notice of the termina- 
tion of licenses, the United States Grain 
Corporation wishes to express to you its 
appreciation of your co-operation during 
the three years’ association now terminat- 
ed, and for your compliance with re- 
quests and regulations placed upon you. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Unirep States Grain CorPORATION. 

“Watson S. Moore, 
“Second Vice-President.” 


Committee of 16 Meeting 

Cuicaco, Int., May 29.—A meeting of 
the committee of 16 from the leading ex- 
changes will be held here, June 2, to 
consider suggestions as to the reopening 
of the wheat market for trading in fu- 
ture deliveries. The wheat guaranty act 
has expired, but the Lever bill is still in 
force, and Attorney General Palmer has 
the enforcement in charge. 

It is expected that fully two months 
will be required to wind up the Grain 
Corporation’s affairs here. The period 

operation under the direction of 

ius H. Barnes has been most success- 

. from a financial standpoint, and en- 
‘cly satisfactory to the grain trade, al- 
ough some producers have thought that 
vy did not get as much for their wheat 
they should. They probably would not 

e been satisfied had they received $5, 
there are always some who think that, 
’ matter how much they get or what 
y sell, the price should be higher. 
in the three years of operation the 
iited States Grain Corporation has 
handled 600,000,000 bus wheat, and the 
Chicago office approximately 150,000,000 

‘s, One-quarter of the aggregate busi- 
ness. It has no wheat on hand, although 
there are 1,750,000 bus that have been 

Id to mills and for export that have 
not been shipped, but are being moved 
out as fast as cars and boats can be 
obtained. There are about 4,000,000 bus 
wheat in store here, so that a little more 
‘han one-half is owned by other interests. 

In addition to the large quantity of 


wheat handled, there have been 50,000 
bbls flour distributed here, also 11,500,000 
lbs beans and 14,500 lbs of other sub- 
stitutes. Handling of the wheat, and 
pos ae the grading has been most sat- 
isfactory, and not more than 25 cars have 
been questioned by those buying them, 
which is an unusual record. 
C. H. CHatien. 


Flour Club Discusses Options 

New York, N. Y., May 29.—A special 
meeting of the New York Flour Club 
was held Wednesday for the purpose of 
discussing the question of opening the 
exchanges for option trading in wheat, 
so that Samuel Knighton, the member 
of the committee which will be a part 
of the committee of 47 under the chair- 
manship of F. B. Wells, of Minneapolis, 
which committee was appointed by Julius 
barnes, could learn the sentiment of the 
local flour trade regarding the important 
matter, 

The whole matter was thoroughly and 
carefully considered, after which the New 
York Flour Club went on record as fa- 
voring Oct. 1 as the earliest date at which 
the markets should be thrown open to 
option trading. 

Notices have been sent to all other 
flour clubs, and doubtless they will all 
meet at an early date to consider this 
matter. 

The grain trade, however, called a 
meeting for the following day, but al- 
though the flour trade was invited to at- 
tend, only a very few members availed 
themselves of the opportunity. The sense 
of this meeting was strongly in favor of 
opening the option markets immediately, 
but all the flour men present, with one 
exception, voted against this action. 

Just what is the exact opinion of the 
Produce Exchange as a trade body re- 
garding this question appears to be some- 
what hazy but the flour trade is un- 
questionably opposed to opening the op- 
tion market before Oct. 1. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Kansas Grain Dealers Meet 

Kansas City, Mo., May 29.—W. S. 
Washer, secretary and treasurer of the 
Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corporation, 
was elected president of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Assciation at the annual 
convention of the association in Wichita 
this week. 

At the close of the convention, which 
lasted three days, resolutions were adopt- 
ed favoring the restoration of the previ- 
ous plan of the apportionment or allot- 
ment of cars to mills and elevators on a 
basis of having regard to the loading and 
forwarding capacity of the plants; fa- 
voring the resumption of future trading 
in wheat with the September option; op- 
posing the application of the progressive 
rate of interest on loans obtained from 
Federal Reserve banks on grain and 
grain products, and urging that farmers 
make every possible effort to provide 
suitable storage on the farms for wheat 
until it can be promptly disposed of in 
the markets. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





McNary Bill Favorably Reported 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 29—The 
Senate agricultural committee yesterday 
ordered a favorable report on the Mc- 
Nary bill to prohibit the exportation of 
sugar from the United States during the 
continuance of the present shortage and 
the prevailing high prices. The measure 
does not affect sugar coming into the 
United States for refining. Senator Mc- 
Nary expects to get action on the meas- 
ure before the Senate recesses next week. 
Congressman Tinkham, of Massachu- 
setts, who has been making the fight for 
sugar control in the House, will within 
the next few days disclose a heretofore 
unpublished cablegram from Herbert 
Hoover to the President sent from 
abroad last July, in which the former 
Food Administrator predicted a world 
sugar shortage in 1920 and wild specula- 
tion in sugar unless the federal govern- 
ment controlled the situation. This com- 
munication was re-enforced, the Bay 
State representative will show, by a re- 
uest from the Sugar Equalization Board 
or executive approval of the purchase of 


the Cuban crop. Failure of President 
Wilson to aed either of these recom- 
mendations, he will charge, are respon- 
sible for the present shortage and high 
sugar prices. 

Congressman Tinkham will call on the 
President to follow the recent advice of 
Mr. Hoover and ration non-essential 
sugar consumers now to effect some 
measure of relief from the present bur- 
densome sugar situation. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


CREDIT AID FOR EXPORTS 


Southwestern Millers Ask Federal Reserve 
Banks to Free Foreign Bills from Credit 
Limitations and Interest Penalties 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—A group 
of millers of the Southwest, with Frank 
Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas, and L. E. 
Moses, Kansas City, principally active, 
are submitting to those Federal Reserve 
banks chiefly interested in export move- 
ment from this district a plan for ex- 
tending credit aid to the movement of 
wheat and its products for export. 

The proposal, as originated by Mr. 
Kell and first submitted to the Dallas 
bank, of which he is a class B director, 
is as follows: 

“That any member bank rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank accept- 
ances of not exceeding 60 days’ maturity 
supported by railroad bills of lading, 
marked for export, showing shipments of 
grain or grain products by elevator or 
mill to ocean port located within that 
district with evidence of actual sale be- 
ing made for the commodities shipped. 
That the member banks be permitted to 
rediscount such acceptances so supported 
with the Federal Reserve Bank as an 
exception to their line of credit and at 
the nominal rate without increasing the 
interest regardless of the amount so ten- 
dered.” 

A specific and well-defined part of the 
plan is that the credit release asked for 
shall not apply on grain or its products 
merely “for export,” but shall be grant- 
ed only on documents representing 
movement for export of shipments go- 
ing forward on actual contracts of sale. 
The purpose of this is to make the credit 
release inoperative on storage of wheat 
at seaboard. 

It is pointed out that such a broaden- 
ing of the reserve banks’ credit allow- 
ances and rediscount terms to member 
banks would very largely improve condi- 
tions in the movement of the crop for 
export. In presenting the plan it was, 
however, made plain that the necessity of 
the reserve bank system’s aid in financing 
the crop movement from grower to car- 
loading would not be affected. 

In this connection it is worth noting 
that the banking strain in the Southwest, 
at least, is likely to be greatly lessened by 
the fact that, with prices wacontrolied, 
not many people are going to buy wheat 
from farmers, save against actual sales. 
The burden of carrying the crop awaiting 
transportation is likely to rest almost 
wholly with the grower. 

The export credit plan described has so 
far been presented only- to the Kansas 
City, Dallas and Atlanta banks. It is 
understood that the grain trade is pre- 
paring actively to support the proposal. 

. E, Srerurne. 








Wisconsin Millers’ Meeting 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A midsummer meeting of the 
members of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association was held at Watertown, Fri- 
day, and a final session at Oconomowoc, 
Saturday. Several spoke on possibilities 
of future values of wheat and problems 
of milling after this date when the 
Grain Corporation ceases control. 

Secretary A. P. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, reviewed briefly 
his travels abroad and export possi- 
bilities. 

A very beautiful silver flower bowl, 
handsomely engraved, was presented by 
L. M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, for the association, to 
E. J. Lachmann, who was for many years 
secretary of the association, and who re- 
cently resigned. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Spain irrigates only 6 per cent of its 
cultivated land, but the irrigated sec- 
tions produce about one-fourth of the 
country’s crops. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE REVIEW 


Condition of Caution and Uncertainty Re- 
ported in Several Sections of Country— 
Considerable Business Interruption 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Federal Reserve Board, 
in its monthly review of business and 
financial conditions issued here yester- 
day, reports a condition of caution and 
uncertainty in several sections of the 
country, with a considerable interruption 
to business in some regions by reason of 
car shortage and labor difficulties. 

Changes in prices as well as disturb- 
ance in both business and credit condi- 
tions during May have indicated the 
presence of factors in the business and 
financial structure whose importance and 
persistence are as yet uncertain, the Re- 
serve Board states, 

“Local reductions in retail prices have 
occurred at a considerable number of 
points, and have at least suggested the 
advent of a serious modification of the 
price level throughout the country. More 
careful analysis has shown that there has 
been no material alteration in the under- 
lying conditions affecting the situation, 
there being no decided increase in the 
volume of production sufficient to create 
a more normal relationship with con- 
sumption, no substantial change in the 
volume of credit extended, and no great- 
er disposition to economize and invest 
than heretofore. The changes that have 
taken place cannot, therefore, be looked 
upon as indicating a modification of un- 
derlying conditions. They may, however, 
afford a basis for changes in business 
relationships that may broaden into more 
far-reaching alteration of the essential 
price structure. 

“The continuance of labor difficulties 
and unrest, particularly in connection 
with the railroads, when added to the 
difficult situation produced by car short- 
age and lack of equipment, has caused 
considerable interruption to business op- 
erations, and the whole outlook has been 
such as to bring about a severe curtail- 
ment in the volume of stock and securi- 
ties transactions, and to compel very ma- 
terial lessening in the market vaiue of 
Liberty Bonds and of other securities of 
the first grade. 


LABOR SITUATION DISTURBING 

“The labor situation during the month 
has been one of the outstanding elements 
of doubt and difficulty. In addition to 
intense shortage of labor on farms and 
at other points of primary production, 
sporadic strikes in many lines of manu- 
facturing, notably textiles, have cortin- 
ued to indicate unrest. Wages have ap- 
parently fallen behind the advance in 
prices and cost of living. The movement 
of labor from the farms to the cities is 
continuing. Various demands for higher 
wages have been taken under advisement 
for the purpose of bringing about com- 
promise adjustments between employers 
and employees. General complaint of 
low efficiency or small output per unit of 
labor continues to be prevalent. The dif- 
ficulty of getting skilled labor in some 
of the more highly developed lines of 
manufacture is very considerable. 

“The financial occurrences of the 
month have been of first importance. In 
addition to a heavy decline both in vol- 
ume and value of securities in the finan- 
cial centers, there has been a general 
tendency to revision of interest rates, 
This has applied both to call and time 
funds, and to rates for commercial pa- 
per. No material change in rediscount 
rates at Federal Reserve banks has oc- 
curred, but an effort to limit credit to 
essential necessities has been general. It 
has been sought to promote this control 
of credit through conferences among 
bankers and discussions of the financial 
situation at meetings of bankers and 
financial authorities generally. 

“On May 18, an important conference 
between the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Advisory Council and class 
‘A’ directors of reserve banks occurred 
in Washington, as the outcome of which 
an agreement was reached to make a 
more careful scrutiny of applications for 
bank credit, with a view te granting those 
only which might be found to be neces- 
sary. It was further agreed that cau- 
tion must be exercised, and commitments 
must be made only with discretion.” 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Wheat All Over Southwest in Excellent Condition—Crop Maturing Rapidly 
in Oklahoma—Harvest Approaching—Rapid Progress in Central States 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat all over the South- 
west in excellent condition, according to 
reports from the interior. A Kansas 
City miller, returning from a tour of 
Kansas fields, is highly optimistic over 
the outlook. Warm weather and showers 
are general over the gg The crop 
is maturing rapidly in Oklahoma, and 
harvest will begin in certain parts of this 
state in a couple of weeks. Indications 
are that the Kansas harvest will be in 
full swing by the first of July. 


* * 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—With the 
continuance of present growing condi- 
tions the Kansas wheat crop will reach 
110,000,000 bus, according to the estimate 
made by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. This esti- 
mate, based on the reports of 2,000 farm- 
er correspondents of the board, indicates 
an average yield of 14.5 bus on the 7,- 
603,880 acres of wheat remaining for 
harvest. Should this yield be realized, 
the crop would be the third largest in 
the history of the state, the production 
of 1914 and 1919 only exceeding it. 

Recognition is given to the fact that, 
while the wheat in the northwestern part 
of the state presents a very gratifying 
appearance, as do large stands of volun- 
teer wheat, the rank growth may be at 
the expense of the heading and filling of 
the grain. 

The report estimates that 4,761,573 
acres will be planted to corn, or 13.7 per 
cent more than last year. This is 1,860,- 
052 acres under the annual average of 
the state for the last 10 years. Planting 
is practically finished in the southeastern 
part of the state, while in the northwest- 
ern quarter the major part of the crop 
is yet to be sown. The average condition 
of that growing is 86.9 per cent. 

The general condition of oats is 87.1 
per cent on an estimated area of 1,726,128 
acres. 


Favorable Weather for Wheat 

Sr. Louis, Mo. June 1.—(Special 
Telegram )—Favorable weather now pre- 
vails for growing wheat. It is warm and 
sunshiny, and a continuance of it is much 
desired until harvest, which no doubt will 
be somewhat later than expected, due 
partly to recent excessive rains. The 
general outlook in Missouri and southern 
lilinois is fair, but no bumper crop is 
anticipated. 

Peter Deruien. 


Outlook Favorable in Northwest 

MinneEApPouis, Minn., June 1.—The con- 
dition of the growing wheat crop in 
Minnesota is very flattering. Although 
the season was late, the crop had a good 
start and the growth to date has been 
satisfactory. The weather so far has 
been of the made-to-order variety. 
Heavy rains fell over most of the state 
today, and will supply an abundance of 
moisture for some time. 

Some improvement is also noted in 
South Dakota. The crop there, on the 
whole, was seeded under discouraging 
conditions, but given anything like favor- 
able growing weather, a fair crop may 
be looked for. South Dakota this year 
will need lots of rain and sunshine. For 
the present, however, it has had enough 
of the former. 

Not as much rain has fallen in North 
Dakota as in Minnesota and South Da- 
kota, and it is there that the moisture 
is needed most. A number of points in 
North Dakota reported rain today. How- 
ever, a heavy general rain throughout 
that state would be a blessing just now. 
Growing wheat looks good, and promises 
well. Grasshoppers are causing some 
concern, but steps are being taken to 
minimize damage from this source. 


Rosert T. Beatry. 


Central States Crop Conditions 
Totepo, Onto, May 29.—The last two 
weeks, vegetation has made quite rapid 
eee under the stimulus of a warm 
ay now and then and occasional rains, 
If there is any truth in the old saying, 
“Cool, wet weather in April and May 





makes a good crop of wheat and hay,” it 
should be demonstrated this year. 

Reports from nearly all points in the 
Middle West are to the effect that wheat 
shows very much improvement. Plant is 
of good color, well rooted, and growing 
fast. Growth has been spreading out 
over the ground, and in a measure filling 
in the bare and thin spots. There is no 
getting away from the short acreage, but 
the continuance of favorable conditions 
from now to harvest should make up for 
come of that shortage, and should assure 
good quality. 

What is needed now is warm, sunny 
weather, both for wheat and other crops. 
Planting of corn and oats has been late 
on account of weather conditions. Oc- 
casionally one hears reports that farmers 
are running tractors day and night. A 
short period of favorable weather will 
permit the completion of all fieldwork 
and advance all crops rapidly. The en- 
tire spring has been backward; this may 
account for the absence of reports of 
Hessian fly, and has that compensating 
advantage. 

W.-H. Wicern. 
+ . 

Inpranapous, Inp., May 29.—Fair 
weather has prevailed in Indiana this 
week, the wheat crop making good prog- 
ress and corn-planting being general. 
Winter wheat reports, however, continue 
to indicate that the yield will be small 
in most places, and that the stand is poor 
in the larger part of the state. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
* * 


NasHvitte, Tenn., May 29.—Condi- 
tions have been ideal for growing wheat 
in Tennessee and Kentucky the past sev- 
eral weeks, and reports on the outlook 
for the crop are decidedly more favor- 
able. The condition of the wheat has im- 
proved materially. It has been heading 
satisfactorily, and if weather is favorable 
for harvesting a larger yield than was 
previously expected seems certain. 


Joun Leper. 


Georgia’s Small-Grain Crop Good 

Atianta, Ga., May 29.—The growing 
small grain in this section is very prom- 
ising. Wheat is heading, and oats have 
heavy heads and good height, but none 
are being harvested yet, except for green 
feeds. Georgia is said to have the best 
small-grain crop grown in many years, 
and the acreage is increased over previ- 
ous years on account of the scarcity of 
labor for growing cotton and the wonder- 
ful increase in the live-stock industry in 
the state. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


Wisconsin Crop Outlook 

Mitwavxer, Wis., May 29.—Crop con- 
ditions in Wisconsin this week show that 
showers and seasonable temperatures 
caused rapid -advancement of crops. 
Wheat, rye, oats and barley are in good 
to excellent condition over the entire 
state. Corn-planting is well advanced. 
In the northern sections, barley and oats 
seeding has been completed, and farmers 
are preparing corn lands. Meadows and 
pastures are good, but backward. 


H. N. Witson. 


Canadian Crops 

Toronto, Ont., May 29.—Reports of 
the past week covering the progress of 
grain crops in all parts of Canada have 
been encouraging. In the eastern prov- 
inces seeding delays have caused anxiety, 
and on some days the temperatures have 
been below normal, but growth is pro- 
ceeding at a fair rate, and the outlook 
is by no means bad. The winter wheat 
of Ontario promises better than average 
results. The area in winter is somewhere 
over 600,000 acres, with a present prom- 
ise of about 15,000,000 bus in the crop. 

In the western provinces, conditions are 
more favorable than was thought possible 
a month ago. Plenty of sunshine and 
timely rains are having a wonderful ‘in- 
fluence on the spring wheat. Growth is 
rapid, and in many places correspondents 
are beginning to say the lost time has 
been made up. Wind has done some 





damage in Saskatchewan, but this is 
about the only unfavorable factor so far 
mentioned. Grasshoppers are showing in 
some of the southern parts of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, where the provincial 
authorities are taking prompt measures 
to prevent an outbreak of this pest. Es- 
timates at this stage are pure guesswork, 
but as it seems certain the area of spring 
wheat in the West is over 16,000,000 
acres, there is no harm in pointing out 
that an average yield on that acreage 
would give 265,000,000 bus of wheat, or 
100,000,000 more than the crop of last 
year. 
A. H. Bartey. 
* #*# 

Wiynirrc, Man., May 29.—A_ heavy 
windstorm on Monday did considerable 
damage to crops in all three western 
provinces. Rain at many points on Tues- 
day relieved the situation a little, but 
some land will have to be reseeded. Yes- 
terday there was a high, hot wind, but 
so far no reports of damage have come 
in. A great many points report grass- 
hoppers, and most districts are organiz- 
ing for their destruction. 

M. Luaston. 


Pacific Coast Crop Outlook 

Seartiz, Wasu., May 29.—Timely 
rains have relieved the lack of moisture 
which was beginning to be felt in certain 
sections of the Pacific Northwest. Wheat 
has made good growth during the week, 
summer temperature having prevailed. 
With the exception of thin growth of 
some of the winter wheat, which is mak- 
ing a neck-and-neck race with the weeds, 
the general condition of both winter and 
spring wheat is entirely satisfactory. The 
lateness of the season has been largely 
overcome by several weeks of fine, grow- 
ing weather, and the condition of all 
grain crops is materially better than on 
May 1, wheat being about 90 per cent 
of normal in the most important sec- 
tions, any shrinkage being principally 
due to reduced acreage. 

Reserves of moisture in the ground are 
small, but a normal rainfall from now 
to harvest will insure a good yield. 
Based on present conditions, the indica- 
tions are for a wheat yield of 50,000,000 
bus for Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho, assuming that normal weather 
conditions prevail for the balance of the 
growing season. 

W. C, Trrrany. 
* 


Porttanp, Orecon, May 29.—Crop 
prospects have undergone no material 
alteration this week. The outlook, on the 
whole, is good. Winter wheat is doing 
fairly well in northeastern counties, but is 
in need of rain in the Willamette valley, 
and will head out on short straw unless 
moisture comes soon. Winter rye also is 
fair to good, and is heading. 

The seeding of spring grains is prac- 
tically complete, and early sown oats, 
barley and spring wheat are generally 
looking good, although in need of rain 
and warmer weather. 

A considerable acreage of corn was 
planted during the week, but cool nights 
have retarded its germination and 
growth. Cultivation has begun in south- 
ern and extreme eastern counties. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


” * 


San Francisco, Cat., May 29.—Infor- 
mation was received from Tulare that the 
hot weather of last week had become a 
misfortune in the valley, because it has 
caused the snow on the high mountains 
to melt too fast. The report stated that 
there were 14 sections of wheat in the 
Tulare Lake district where the soil had 
been turned into mud by the water, and 
that continued hot weather would injure 
the crop in such manner that it would fail 
to fill out the heads of grain, and also 
would result in detriment to certain irri- 
gation areas. 

R. C. Mason. 


A Crop Expert’s View 

Cuicaco, Int., May 29.—John Inglis, 
the Logan & Bryan crop éxpert. after a 
tour of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, says 
about 20 per cent of the winter wheat 
acreage promises to make a fair yield, 
while the balance is thin and spotted. 
Farmers have not plowed up recklessly, 
wet weather having detained them, and 
much of the acreage they intended to 
plow up has made good improvement. 
The average, however, is low, and the 
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final crop will be under 75 per cent of 
last year’s, Early oats | well and 
late-seeded ones have not made much 
growth; the stand is fair. 

Abandoned wheat acreage has been re- 
seeded to oats, increasing the acreage of 
the latter. About 75 per cent of the corn 
is planted in a seed bed, and plant- 
ing will be finished next week. Stocks of 
coarse grains and of wheat in first hands 
large. Farmers are expecting higher 
prices as soon as the government restric- 
tions are off. C. H. CHatten. 


FEED JOBBERS ORGANIZE 


Preliminary Measures for Formation of \\a- 
tional Association Are Taken at 
Meeting in St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—A meet ng 
was held at the Planters’ Hotel, st. 
Louis, May 27-28, for the purpose of for- 
mulating an association of United States 
feed jobbers. Preliminary steps were 
taken, and various organization commit- 
tees were appointed. The name selecied 
is the United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association. 

The purpose of the association is “to 
assist in the enactment and enforcement 
of uniform state and federal laws, which 
shall deal justly with the rights of dis- 
tributors of feeds. By concert of action 
with each other and with administrative 
officers of state and federal authorities, 
either individually or in their organized 
capacity to endeavor to provide against 
any abuses, unfair practices or any evils 
in any way pertaining to the feed in- 
dustry; to foster and promote such rela- 
tions and intimacies between its members 
and handlers of feeds as shall tend to 
closer.and more responsible business re- 
lations; to improve and perfect a stand- 
ard of business integrity which shall cov- 
er strict adherence to the fulfillment of 
all contracts.” 

Membership dues were fixed at $35 for 
active members and $15 for associate 
members. Active members will consist 
of car-lot distributors who enter into 
contracts for their own acount in fees 
used for domestic animals and poultry. 
Associate members will be millers of 
feed, manufacturers of millfeeds, also 
blended or compounded feeds, brokers in 
all feeds, any and all feed dealers’ or- 
anizations through their official represen- 
tatives, and publishers of trade journals. 

By-laws were formulated, and officers 
and directors were elected. E. C. Dreyer, 
of the Dreyer Commission Co., was elect- 
ed president, and A. C. Robinson treas- 
urer. A secretary will be appointed in 
the near future, who will be able to de- 
vote his entire time to the work of the 
association. The following were elected 
vice-presidents: Frank Ludwig, of Chas. 
M. Cox Co., Boston; H. Vest Lancaster, 
Lancaster Commission Co., St. Louis; 1. 
Crosby, E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, 
Vt; N. C. Fehling, Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia; H. R. Wilbur, Ames-Burns 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

The following were elected to serve 
as members of the board of directors: 
Frank M. Rosekrans, Rosekrans & Sny- 
der Co., Philadelphia; O. C. Opsal, Min- 
neapolis; E. M. Hibbs, Kemper Grain 
Co., Kansas City; J. S. Waterman, J. S 
Waterman & Co., New Orleans; Edward 
LaBudde, Franke-LaBudde Grain Co., 
Milwaukee; Frank Liddy, F. T. Liddy 
& Co., Chicago; H. I. Morey, Buffalo; 
L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Pittsburgh; B. F. Schwartz, B. |’. 
Schwartz & Co., New York; W. J. M-- 
Millan, McMillan & Harrison, Mobile, 
Ala; E. I. Bailey, Cleveland; M. D. Levy, 
Acme-Jones Co., Louisville, Ky; W. U. 
Northern, W. C. Northern Co., Memphi:; 
E. S. Woodworth, E. S. Woodworth « 
Co., Minneapolis; W. S. Hoge, W. 
Hoge Co., Washington, D. C. 

About 70 feed dealers and jobbers a'- 
tended the meeting, including 31 out-o’- 
town visitors. Many letters were read 
from jobbers who were desirous of joii- 
ing, but who could not attend the mee'- 
ing.. E. C. Dreyer,-chairman, stated th:t 
there were 101 who had signified the:r 
intention to join the association, and 4 
great many wanted to know the resul:s 
of the meeting before committing ther- 
selves. He also stated that there were 
about 8,000 feed jobbers in this country. 
The date of the next meeting was not 
definitely settled. 

Perer Derren. 
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\ comparatively brisk inquiry and fair- 
ly heavy sales were reported by most 
Minneapolis mills early in the week. The 
igth shown by cash wheat Wednes- 
day last, with the resultant advance in 
flour, induced a great many buyers, whose 
stocks were getting low, to come in and 
replenish. Pressing needs were appar- 
ently soon covered, however, for after 
about two days’ activity, the market set- 
tled and is again quiet. Prices for the 
week are 45@55c bbl higher. 

While a few interior mills are idle, 
northwestern mills generally are operat- 
ing a little more heavily. A majority of 
the companies have a fair volume of or- 
ders on books, and would be running 

rer capacity were cars available for 
hipment. For months, some of the 
larger Minneapolis companies claim to 
have loaded out not to exceed the number 
of cars they have made empty themselves, 
In other words, they have had to depend 





ely upon their wheat purchases in or-- 


to keep them supplied with cars. 
Chere is still a little export inquiry 
from Scandinavia and South America, 
h an occasional sale. 
\lills quote short family patent at 
$15.10@1545 bbl, standard patent $14.50 
15.30, bakers patent $14.30@14.95,. in 
98-lb cotton sacks; first clear $10.85@ 
5 and second clear $8@9, in 140-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 
Bran has strengthened a little, follow- 
g the break a week ago. It looked for 
while as if the long-expected slump had 
ived, but after track offerings were 
orbed the market reacted a little. 
or years, millfeed has usually declined 
uut this time, but this season seems to 
in exception. Light output and 
ength in corn are factors in sustaining 
ces around the present abnormally 
level. Although deferred, buyers 
el that a break will surely come and, 
nsequently, trading is light. Eastern 
ers refuse to take hold, and are sim- 
waiting developments. 
Resellers were offering bran a week 
at $50.50, Minneapolis, but today the 
west price heard of is $52.50 for quick 
pment, One sale by a country mill 
; made on this basis. A majority ask 
The heavier grades are firm at for- 
1er quotations. 
City mills quote bran at $53@54 ton, 
indard middlings $57.50@58, flour mid- 
igs $63.50@64, red dog $67.50@68, 
middlings $57.50@58, in 100-lb sacks, 
o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
nting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
th comparisons, as reported to The 


rthwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

B WOOK ccec vibe dabeabes 296,295 54 
WOOle |. oscceckncwe ches 275,050 50 
QGO. ..adis dderesgeder 289,480 53 
YCQIre AYO < csisiseces 199,060 38 
ree Years AGO ..e.seees 240,425 46 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

hree from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
yrted to The Northwestern Miller, with 


mparisons: Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
eri 50 295,420 165,800 56 
10. secans 50 295,420 125,866 42 
OF scan 65 424,260 174,715 41 
We eek ending May 29. ftWeek ending 
lay 22. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


\ good milling demand has been re- 
ported for cash wheat at Minneapolis all 





week, prices holding firm at the advance. 
Demand has come principally from city 
and interior northwestern mills. No. 1 
dark northern wheat is selling at $3.05@ 
3.25 bu, depending on quality. 

Offerings of winter wheat are light, 
with No. 2 dark Kansas holding at $3@ 





is $1.48@1.60 bu, and for feed barley 
$1.25@1.45. 
dens wont been unusually strong, due to 
rt inquiry. rices at 
MinneSpolis. are influenced by the strength 
at Duluth. No. 2 rye on spot is quoted 
at $2.051,@2.06¥, bu, Minneapolis. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM H. STOKES 


William Henry Stokes, founder and 
for many years president of the Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., died sud- 
denly at his home the evening of May 26. 
Mr. Stokes had been enjoying very good 
health, and his end was entirely unex- 
pected. He had just returned from an 
automobile ride, and was sitting in his 
home conversing with members of his 
family when he was stricken. Heart fail- 
ure was the cause of death. 

Mr. Stokes, who was 75 years old, was 
born in Porter, Wis., May 16, 1845. His 


The Late William Henry Stokes, Watertown, South Dakota 


3.07 bu, Minneapolis. A sale for export 
is reported here today from Kansas City 
of new winter wheat for last half Sep- 
tember shipment on the basis of $3.18 
bu, delivered Gulf ports. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1314 were in operation June 2: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill, 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Lin- 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C (one-haif), 
D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Covering by shorts is believed to be 
responsible for the strength in corn in 
the last few days. Prices today are up 
another 3@4c, No. 3 yellow selling at 
$1.85 bu, Minneapolis. Shipping demand 
for oats is light. While offerings are 
small, they seem to be sufficient for re- 
quirements. Cash oats are holding at 
about 15c over the July option, or around 
$1.02% @1.04% bu, for No. 3 white. Bar- 
ley is strong. Maltsters are in the mar- 
ket and are bidding prices up, but feed 
grades of barley are unchanged. The 
range today (June 2) for malting barley 


early life was spent on a farm. For 
some years he was associated with his 
brothers in a sawmill and lumber busi- 
ness. However, from 1872 until 1916, 
when he retired, he was interested with 
various parties in the milling and grain 
business. He was in Janesville, Minn., 
for 10 years under the firm name. of 
Stokes Bros. & Jennison; at Watertown 
under the same name, later as Stokes 
Bros. and then as the W. H. Stokes Mill- 
ing Co. 

The original mill at Watertown was 
built in 1882, and burned on March 13, 
1901. Following the fire, Mr. Stokes 
built the present substantial mill and ele- 
vator on the original site, the business 
being resumed in December, 1901. Mr. 
Stokes was one of the few executives who 
understood practical milling, and was one 
of the first spring wheat millers to change 
from the old style of stone milling to the 
modern steel rolls. 

Besides his extensive milling and grain 
interests, Mr. Stokes was also vitally in- 
terested in farming. He owned approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres in Codington County, 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Stokes was married Dec. 23, 1872, 
to Miss Elsie Minerva Grout. Nine chil- 
dren were born to them, all of whom are 
still living. 

Mr. Stokes was a prominent member 
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of the Masonic fraternity, being a Kees 
Templar, and having ives S ane 
commander of the commandery at a Wes 
tertown for two years. 

The: funeral services were held in the 
Congregational Church, of which he was 
an influential member, Sunday last. i 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

The linseed oil meal market is very 
Sag There is virtually no demand from 

e East, and western demand is insig- 
nificant. It is understood that large 
quantities of meal for domestic consump- 
tion are tied up in the East by embar- 
goes, while in the West, shortage of cars 
is interfering with operation of the oil 
mills. Minneapolis mills have enough or- 
ders on their books to take care of their 
output, at present rate of operations, for 
about two months. Mills quote linseed 
oil meal nominally at $65 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis, while resellers 
are offering it for June-July shipment 
on the basis of $64. 

Export business in linseed oil cake is at 
a standstill. . The situation on the Con- 
tinent is such that dairy feeders are un- 
able to use oil cake, on account of the 
low price they are getting for their 
products. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, May 29, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,532 962 996 1,173 
bs 654 548 43 868 
Totals. ..iess 2,186 1,510 1,039 2,041 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to May 29, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis .. 94,458 95,914 65,945 97,315 
Duluth ...... 15,591 88,735 16,945 32,609 





Totals 

Elevator stocks at 
Duluth, on May 29, 
omitted) were: 


hans 110,049 184,649 82,890 129,924 
Minneapolis and 
in bushels (000’s 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 5,708 4,125 59 4,720 
Duluth ....... 1,780 2,312 46 3,747 
OOM. geckss 7,488 6,437 105 8,467 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL Co. 

The Whole Wheat Cereal Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., which bought the Larabee 
mill there, is remodeling the plant. The 
company intends to run 500 bbls flaked 
oats, with room for 500 bbls more if 
necessary, 300 bbls corn products and 
150 tons feed daily. The company is re- 
serving one unit of 500 bbls for white 
flour, in case the wheat crop in Souin 
Dakota should be good this year. 

C. W. Jackson is president and man- 
ager of the Whole Wheat Cereal Co.,.and 
E. P. Tawney secretary. John Larkin, 
manager of the Manchester Biscuit Co. 
at Sioux Falls, is on the board of direc- 
tors, 

PROTEST AGAINST GRAIN TAX 

The Minneapolis grain trade last week 
sent numerous wires to Washington pro- 
testing against House bill No. 13,874, 
section 704 of which provides a heavy 
tax on trades in grain futures. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The 50-bbl mill at Gaylord, Minn., has 
burned. 

A. G. Cox, Osseo, Wis., has placed an 
order for an improved Kennedy wheat 
heater. 

Demand for screenings continues good, 
with supplies limited. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Frank Armstrong, of the Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, is in New York 
City this week. 

W. H. Sudduth, secretary-treasurer W. 
J. Jennison Co., millers, Minneapolis, is 
at Hot Springs, Va. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., Stockton, Minn:, has voted to erect 
a 15, 000-bu elevator. 

The Northern Bag Co., of. Minneapolis, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

J. A. Barry, grain and feed broker of 
New York City, is cailing on the trade 
in Minneapolis this week. 

W. H. Lumsden, sales-manager for the 
Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis. is visiting 
the Minneapolis branch this week: 

(Continued on page 1061,) 
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A very slow demand for flour, no no- 
ticeable relief from the car shortage and 
a general scarcity of flour in practically 
all grades, are the leading features in 
trade here. 
standstill. 

Many of the jobbers who, during or- 
dinary times, carry heavy stocks, have 
their supplies reduced to practically 
nothing. One stated today that he had 
less flour on his books and under con- 
tract to come forward than ever before. 
Where buyers made purchases they de- 
manded immediate shipment, where mill- 
ers booked flour it was with the under- 
standing that directions must be given 
for prompt shipment. In other words, 
both buyer and seller are of the same 
mind: there is too much uncertainty sur- 
rounding business conditions nowadays 
to take any chance on selling ahead. 

It is a question whether any flour has 
been bought for shipment in extent of 
80 days. No decidedly large contracts 
for flour will be made until it is known 
what future wheat values, freight rates 
and car supply will be. Most jobbers 
and flour dealers of Chicago are bear- 
ish. Considering present conditions af- 
fecting milling, they do not care to be 
long on flour. 

Most mills in the Northwest advanced 
prices 40c on Thursday, and those in the 
Southwest 20c, due to the marking up 
of wheat. Two or three well-known 
spring wheat mills lowered their quota- 
tions the first half of the week to a 
range of $13.20@13.40, jute. Practically 
all the mills producing 95 per cent pat- 
ents are today on a basis of $13.60@14, 
jute. A few scattering sales of spring 

atents were made by local mills at 

13.60, bulk. Minneapolis mill brands 
advanced 40c on Thursday to the retail 
trade, and 35c on a car-lot basis. 

Some interesting stories are heard of 
cars in transit being lost as far back as 
Feb. 15. Many instances are cited where 
cars, which apparently had been rolling 
for several days, are found in the cities 
where the mills are situated. A survey 
of the supply of cars shows that certain 
millers in Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, for instance, are favored, while 
others find it almost impossible to obtain 
empties. 

Millfeeds are scarce, as may be expect- 
ed, and higher by 50@75c ton than a 
week ago. Rye flour has not been of- 
fered for export to as great an extent as 
it was 10 days or two weeks ago. There 
is a considerable amount booked with 
the larger mills that eventually will go 
abroad. 


With some, business is at a 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 
activity 
This week ,500 70 


Two years ago 18,250 


MILLS BUY MODERATELY 
Mills were moderate buyers of wheat 
re on the weak spots, and there were 
more of the latter the past week than for 
some time, with a good advance latterly, 
prices being up on an average of about 
10c. Offerings were light and included 
considerable a: ade stuff, for which 
there was little c 
feed dealers. 


THE PROSPECTIVE CROP REPORT 


Should the government crop report, 
due June 8, raise the winter wheat condi- 


except from chicken- 


tion four points, it will show 546,000,000 
bus, compared with 485,000,000 in May 
and 732,000,000 harvested last year. A 
condition of 95 for spring wheat, with a 
reduction of 20 per cent in the acreage 
on the June basis, would show 285,000,000 
bus; last year the crop was 200,000,000 
bus. These figures would indicate 831,- 
000,000 bus which, with the carry-over of 
150,000,000, would give a total supply of 
981,000,000 bus, or within 10,000,000 of 
the 1919-20 season. 


CORN MARKET ERRATIC 


The corn market has done some un- 
usual stunts in the past two weeks. On 
May 15 the price of July reached the 
highest of the season, $1.7934. A week 
later it was down to $1.547%, and has ad- 
vanced 18¢ since. This makes a fluctua- 
tion of 48c inside of two weeks, which is 
most unusual. The decline was due to 
heavy selling inaugurated by Wall Street 
speculators, and based on the reduction 
of 15@25 per cent by retailers of dry 
goods throughout the country, which 
created an impression that grain prices 
should follow. Prospects of a better 
supply of cars for moving grain are also 
a factor. The advance was due largely 
to shorts covering, and to lack of pres- 
sure of cash grain. 


PIT BROKERS PROSPER 


Pit brokers are making more money 
on a strictly brokerage business than 
they ever have on a salary and through 
individual operations. Those who con- 
fine themselves strictly to a brokerage 
business and do no speculating on the 
side are the best off. There are about 
a dozen high-class brokers who, before 
the brokerage rule became effective, re- 
ceived $8,000 to $10,000 a year salary 
who are making $2,200 a month on bro- 
kerage alone. A few of them pay back 
about half of their brokerage in the way 
of losses through individual speculation, 
while there are several who never take a 
trade for themselves. On the basis of 
$2,000 a month, the year would bring 
$24,000. 

One of the large commission houses 
paid out $22,000 for brokerage on all 
its grain trades last month, while some 
of the others have larger bills. The 
poor brokers, and there are lots of them, 
are having a hard time to make a living, 
as they cannot command a big business, 
and are obliged to speculate to meet ex- 
penses, 

NOTES 


Thomas Wilson, of the flour-importing 
house of Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scot- 
land, was here Tuesday. He is to sail 
from Quebec, June 16, for Liverpool. 

The Board of Trade directors have re- 
moved the penalty for defaults on May 
contracts, owing to inability of the shorts 
to secure cars to make delivery through 
shipments of cash grain from the coun- 
try. 

Bruno Benjamin Marcuse, of Marcuse 
& Co., who failed some months ago and 
whose affairs have been extensively aired 
in the federal court before Judge Landis, 
has been expelled from the Board of 
Trade. 


The Paul B. Eckhart Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $28,000 capital 
stock, at La Porte, Ind., and has taken 
over the mill located at La Porte. Mr. 
Eckhart is a son of John W. Eckhart, 
wholesale flour jobber, Chicago. 

The Board of Trade directors have ex- 
onerated H. D. Sturtevant, of Pynchon 
& Co., who was charged with making mis- 
statements as a sponsor for Eugene M. 
Hoyne, whose Board of Trade member- 
ship has been declared forfeited. 

Charles H. Zimmerman, millers’ agent, 
who has been representing the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, in Chi- 


cago for some time, will look after that 
company’s interests in Michigan, devot- 
ing part of each week to that territory. 


There were defaults of 15,000 bus rye, 
15,000 bus corn and 6,000 bus barley on 
May contracts. Deliveries for the month 
of May were 160,000 bus corn, 860,000 
bus oats, 571,000 bus barley, 4,500 bbls 
mess pork, 12,300,000 lbs lard and 5,650,- 
000 Ibs short ribs. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, sales-manager of the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., while 
in Chicago, Thursday, stated that there 
was a large amount of wheat still left in 
the farmers’ hands in that section of the 
state. He said that it would not be at all 
difficult, if cars were plentiful, to con- 
tract for 200,000 bus. 

The question of the disposition of 
farmers to sell corn on a declining mar- 
ket is a puzzling one to the trade. Those 
who are short always claim that farmers 
will sell corn more freely on a declining 
than on an advancing market. The farm- 
ers, however, have fooled the grain trade 
in the last five years by not selling on 
declines. 

May rye went out today at $2.30, with 
about 150,000 bus traded in. Shaffer & 
Stream sold the May, and bought the 
July at 30c discount. They took in the 
cash grain on May contracts all month. 
A 30c premium for May over July, with 
rye in Chicago 25c over the price at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, has created a great 
deal of criticism, and it is understood 
that charges of manipulation have been 
filed with the Board of Trade directors. 


The Security Flour Co. Lothes & 
Benes, wholesale flour merchants, and 
William Wolf, engaged in the teaming 
business, have leased, for 10 years, the 
two-story brick warehouse owned by the 
Pieser-Livingston Co. at Fifteenth and 
Halsted streets, on the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad tracks, with a capacity 
of about 10,000 bbls. It is to be used to 
consolidate arrivals and enable them to 
make deliveries from their own store- 
house. 

John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
while here Tuesday stated that he antici- 
pated a far greater scarcity of flour in 
the larger eastern markets during July 
and August than prevails at present. Mr. 
Cain spent five weeks on a business and 
pleasure trip in the East. He bases his 
opinion on the fact that many _ mills 
which have a continuous offering of flour 
to their various connections have been 
forced to curtail their shipments, owing 
to scarcity of cars. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxer, Wis., May 29.—Flour 
trade this week was rather quiet. Mill- 
ers operated part time, filling orders on 
hand. Some business was done early in 
the week, but later demand dropped off, 
and remained quiet the balance of the 
week. Mills with established brands re- 
port only a fair trade, buyers taking 
only what was needed for immediate re- 
quirements. Stocks of flour here are 
fair, but mills have most of it sold, and 
are shipping out as fast as cars can be 
secured. No particular change in the car 
situation. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$15.90@16.10, and straight at $14@14.20, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

There was an excellent demand for 
clears from all sources, and mills are 
well sold ahead, with plenty of shipping 
directions on hand. Eastern bakers were 
in the market, and some good bookings 
were made. Some of the mills are work- 
ing on export contracts. No new ex- 
port business was reported this week. 
The call was good for low-grades. Prices 
were firm and quoted at $10.90@11 for 
fancy, and $8.75@9 for low-grades. 

Kansas patent was slow. Most buyers 
have sufficient on hand to last for 30 
days. Jobbers reported a fair trade with 
small bakers, but grocers were out of the 
market. Prices easier,-being quoted at 
$14.95@15.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Outside mills report business quiet, 
with the trade fairly well supplied. Most 
buyers are holding off, looking for lower 
prices. Quotations were $15.90@16, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for rye 
flour early in the week, and mills were 
able to make some fair sales, but during 
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the latter days the demand was not s9 
brisk. Most mills are well sold ahead, 
and anticiapte a good demand on the de- 
cline in prices. Inquiry was good from 
the domestic trade. Many mills are 
working on export business, and some 
have sales made that will take all June to 
deliver. Pure white was quoted at $10.89 
@11.40, straight at $9.50@10.50 and dark 
at $8.70@10, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was little change in the corn 
flour situation. Business came from a 
wide section, and mills are operating to 
the extent that corn can be secured, 
Package trade has been very satisfactory, 
The call for corn meal was good, in spite 
of the advancing season. Millers report 
good demand for grits, and most of 
them are well sold ahead. Corn flour was 
quoted at $4.50@4.60, corn meal at $4.30 
@4.50, and grits at $4.25@4.30, in 100-Ib 
cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller; 

Capacity Output Per ct, 
12,800 53 
15,000 63 
1,200 7 
4,500 3 


This week 
Last week 
Last year 


Two years ago 16,000 


MILLFEED 

Feed prices held firm early in the 
week, but later became weak, and offer- 
ings were more liberal. Mills were will- 
ing to sell for June, but shippers were 
skeptical about buying, believing that 
prices would be considerably lower. 
Track stuff sold readily, but the call was 
not so brisk as a week ago. Jobbers are 
willing to sell for June at less than miil- 
ers were offering at. The call has 
dropped off materially from all sections. 
The car situation shows but little im- 
provement. Feed at eastern junction 
points did not move very freely. State 
trade was quiet. Most feeders are out 
of the market, except for small lots, and 
do not expect to return as long as pas- 
turage remains in such excellent condi- 
tion. Oil meal was easier, and shippers 
report a falling off in demand. 


NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 431,305 bus; corn, 293,581; oats, 
658,432; barley, 152,380; rye, 222,732. 

The Parks Foster took 108,500 bus rye 
to Erie, Pa., and the Lakewood 61,500 
bus corn to Kingston, Ont., this week. 

The Marinette (Wis.) Seed Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by H. R. Goldman, S. E. Eastman 
and J. K. Cleary, to buy and sell seeds 
and grain. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of May was 54,800 
bbls, compared with 26,661 in April, and 
21,200 in May 1919. The rye flour pro- 
duction for the month of May was 16,- 
750 bbls, compared with 1,700 in April, 
and 34,026 in May, 1919. 

H. N. Wiutson. 





Southern Ports Movement 

Totepo, Onto, May 29.—A more or less 
well-organized movement to encourage 
the use of southern ports, instead of con- 
gested, embargoed and strike-ridden New 
York, is apparently under way. Repre- 
sentatives of the South Atlantic Ports’ 
Association were in Toledo last week on 
an itinerary which includes 16 cities in 
the Middle West. The delegation was 
composed of 150 business men from the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, repre- 
senting the ports of Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Brunswick and Jackson- 
ville. 

The southerners point out the advan- 
tage of moving mid-west shipments to 
these ports rather than to New York, 
and say that freight rates are now on 1 
parity and that the service is superior. 
A closer relation between shippers ©! 
this section and the southern railroads 
and steamship lines is sought. They have 
chosen a favorable time to present the'r 


case. 
W. H. Wieern. 





In spite of the fact that building and 
general construction work in the United 
States last year amounted to $1,312,000.- 
000, a record-breaking figure, the cour- 
try is so far behind by reason of the 
slackening of the building programme 
during the war that it will take several 
years to catch up. 
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SOLVING THE XXXX EQUATION 


\s a result of this week’s conference 
of southwestern millers at Kansas City, it 
is made reasonably clear that the indus- 
try in this field proposes to undertake 
solition of the new-crop trade equation, 
with its multiplicity of unknown quanti- 
ties, with the aid of the only absolutely 
known factor available,—conservatism. 

‘he variation in the views of millers 
as to just how the new situation is to be 
met is measured solely by the difference 
in their ideas as to just how conservative 
they must be. Some, as one speaker in 
tle meeting expressed it, are disposed to 
“take counsel of their fears” and to go 
to an extremity not called for, and one 
which in its result might end as rai as 
if they were to play the game for high 
stakes and lose. Others, constituting an 
overwhelming majority of the trade body 
in this field, mean to play a middle 
ground, to lend their facilities and their 
credit to the freest possible movement 
and milling of the crop, but to do this 
with a sound and sensible limitation of 
their own hazards and exposures. 

In the matter of the wheat movement, 
it is already quite certain that country 
houses owned by millers, and millers’ own 
storage, will not be filled with owned 
wheat. Wheat will, in a general way, be 
bought from growers only as cars for its 
transportation become available; some, 
indeed, are likely to restrict purchases to 
the minimum point of never having more 
than a single carload awaiting shipment. 
Others have in mind placing a financial 
capacity-limit on each country station op- 
I 





rated, and, when that money allotment 
1as been paid out, suspend buying until 
the wheat can be moved. It is just pos- 
sible that some houses may be operated 
purely as farmers’ facilities, carrying, 
shipping and marketing the wheat for 
growers’ account. 

In the main, sentiment is strongly 
against carrying growers’ wheat on stor- 
age, subject to sale at the owner’s op- 
tion. Not only is such a practice deemed 
likely to congest elevator and storage fa- 
cilities but might, in the event all own- 
ers decided to sell at once, place a serious 
strain upon the miller’s or elevator own- 
er’s credit. 

It is also clear that millers will not 
carry wheat in mill storage beyond a bal- 
ince to flour sales. Normally, the South- 
vest loads up on wheat when the crop 
moves and when the price “looks right.” 
This season, it is believed, prices are not 
going to be estimated by their “looks” 
and that, without the guidance and bal- 
ance of futures markets whatever looks 
cheap or dear may easily become cheaper 

r dearer still. 

Thus, there is substantial unanimity as 
to what action the industry will take in 
performing its share of moving the 
wheat. 

In the matter of selling flour there is 
no such unity of sentiment. With one 
hundred and fifty millers present in the 

com at this week’s meeting a motion 
recommending that flour sales be made 
for a limit of thirty days’ shipment was 
passed with an unanimous vote, but only 
after it had been stated that the vote 
was one of sentiment and recommenda- 
tion and by no means binding or in the 
nature of oF aap. by those voting for it. 
_ Many millers present are known to be 
firmly of the opinion that no mill of con- 
siderable capacity can be assured of 
steady operation with a thirty-day sale 
limit and it is obvious that millers of 
this district could by no means establish 





such a limit and force their customers to 
buy in other milling fields where millers 
were not so disposed to stick to shallow 


water. The point was also made that, 
with transportation certain to be con- 

sted and all shipments long in reaching 
istant destinations, all large distributors 
and users of flour will necessarily be 
compelled to have more than a thirty- 
day supply under contract. 

Measuring the sense of the trade in 
this field by the vote taken in its confer- 
ence, and in the light of opinion ex- 
pressed, in and out of conference, it ap- 

ears that serious effort will be made to 

eep near-by trade to a thirty-day basis 

and to meet conditions elsewhere con- 
servatively, but as they present them- 
selves. 

Comes now the matter of terms. There 
were those who, forgetful that the dis- 
tributor is likely to be under a credit 
strain as great as that of the miller, 
thought a sight draft sales policy pos- 
sible. Not many believed or supported 
this. All, however, did urge that any 
terms of payment more generous than 
arrival draft should be abandoned. At 
least, all who spoke urged this. ‘There 
are many mills in this field that specialize 
in doing business on “remit terms” and 
even thirty-day remittance, and there is 
nothing to indicate that these millers 
will abandon their traditional policy. 
Their working funds are large, their 
credits liberal and their profits through 
following the practice—for the buyer 
pays for it—substantial. Their number, 
while considerable, is a small minority of 
the millers of this field. 

A safe assumption seems to be that 
payment terms on flour will be little 
changed from normal methods of draft 
payable on arrival. Some millers un- 
doubtedly will endeavor to secure sight- 
draft payment from eastern customers 
by offering discount inducements,—a dis- 
count of ten cents per barrel for sight 
payment. On present values, at present 
rates of interest and with mill products 
reaching eastern destinations at the cur- 
rent rate of non-movement in transit, the 
carrying charge is usually somewhat more 
than ten cents per barrel. 

In summary, millers of the Southwest, 
subject to revision as conditions develop, 
are likely to enter the new season about 
on this basis: (1) buy country station 
wheat only against actual car supply; 
(2) refuse to store wheat to be sold lat- 
er to the storing miller, but, perhaps, 
store for movement to market for farm- 
er’s account; (3) carry stocks of wheat 
only to the extent of flour sold; (4) seli 
as much trade as possible for thirty-day 
shipment, sell for sixty-day shipment 
when conditions demand it, sell for long- 
er than sixty-day — when some 
other recklessly speculative miller com- 
petes and forces its doing; (5) adhere to 
standard arrival draft terms, with an in- 
ducement to more distant trade of ten 
cents per barrel for payment at sight; 
(6) be just and upright to all men, and 
copectelly courteous and kindly to the 
president of the First National Bank. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


A marked improvement in demand for 
flour, although somewhat spotted, no im- 
provement in the car shortage, an ad- 
vance of approximately 20c in the price 
of good milling wheat, and an abundance 
of shipping instructions, were important 
factors in the advancing price for flour 
here this week. 

While some mills reported little change 
in inquiry, and a few that demand was 
about equal to the output of their miiis, 
the majority state that inquiry from the 
East was fairly brisk toward the close 
of the week. The demand for patents 
and clears was particularly active. This 
is taken by millers to mean that stocks 
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of flour held in storage are rapidly be- 
ing depleted, and that buyers are being 
forced into the market. 

Shipping instructions are more than 
plentiful, and there seems no likelihood 
of this situation reversing itself this year. 
In face of this abundance of shipping in- 
structions, cars continue to be so scarce 
that one of the larger flour dealers made 
no quotations the last of the week. 

hile the feeling seems to be that ex- 
port demand will liven up shortly, there 
is little actual inquiry for this line of 
business at present. A few scattered in- 
quiries were received this week, but there 
was no volume to them. 

Prices for all grades of flour show an 
advance over last week of approximately 
$1 bbl. Hard winter short patents, quot- 
ed at $14.25@14.75, registered an ad- 
vance of 75c, while hard winter straight, 
quoted at $13.25@14, was up $1. Hard 
winter first clear advanced about $1, and 
is quoted at $11.50@12.. Low-grade is 
quoted at $7.50@8.50, with one or two 
quotations going as high as $9. 


MILLFEED 


A scattered strong demand for prompt 
bran and shorts featured the week in 
millfeed. However, very little bran was 
available to supply this demand, which 
came mainly from the Southeast. Price 
for bran, quoted at $52@53, was $1 over 
last week. Brown shorts showed a like 
advance, and were quoted at $56@57. 
Gray shorts were held at $59@60. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
vc 2 PPPs ee 70,500 73 
BAG WEG cick eevcc aves» 78,500 81 
ee We cpaetese yes es kee 42,500 52 
DPWO FORO GBS ois ccs cvccis 4,000 5 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 436,770 269,306 61 
Last week ...... 430,170 272,190 63 
ROGP: BOP ce cices 409,170 170,390 41 
Two years ago .. 295,920 67,839 22 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,818 bbls this week, 5,294 last 
week, 5,106 a year ago and 4,290 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 11 report do- 
mestic business good, 39 fair and 25 slow 
and quiet. 


APPRECIATION OF MR. PIAZZEK 


An interesting incident of this week’s 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League was the passage, by a rising and 
unanimous vote, of a resolution of thanks 
and appreciation to De Forest Piazzek, 
vice-president of the Grain Corporation 
and in charge of its Kansas City office 
since its organization. 

There was a time in the earlier days 
of government control when Mr. Piazzek 
was generally conceded to be the arch 
enemy of the -milling industry of the 
Southwest. It is, as a matter of fact, 
not recalled that in the first year of his 
office he did anything right unless through 
error and in direct antithesis to his in- 
tention. Where millers assembled, the 
number of Mr. Piazzek’s critics precise- 
ly equaled the number of millers pres- 
ent. At times he closely approached the 
war itself in popular dislike, and many 
theretofore Christian and home-loving 
millers took their initial steps in profanity 
and ungentle hating of their Silier-sson 
on receipt of one of Mr. Piazzek’s “G. 
C.” bulletins. 

There were occasions when only the 
interposition of Mr. Hunt, milling divi- 
sion executive, with his homely advice to 
“sit still in the boat,” saved the adjoin- 
ing office of the Grain Corporation from 
being converted into a shambles, with 
odds and ends of millers and bits of 
Grain Corporation officials scattered 
about the place. 

Time, the universal softener of hard 
feelings, mellowed hatred; at about the 
time of the armistice, Mr. Piazzek came 
to be endured and his faults accepted as 
errors of mind rather than of heart; 
finally, at about harvest of last year, with 
the continuing of the mellowing process, 
the feathered and tomahawked enemy of 
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other days was elected to membership in 
the five civilized tribes of mer ney: 
membership he still holds. me, 

It is, perhaps, true that Mr. Piazzek 
also mellowed with the passing of the 
months, and that an initial idea that his 
duties required what Old Timer would 
call “to create trouble extensive” gave 
place to a feeling that gentle words and 
sweet and kindly thoughts bring us into 
the love of our associates and even secure 
rising, unanimous and exceedingly sincere 
votes of thanks and appreciation. 


NOTES 


J. Hess, flour, New York, called on 
Kansas City millers this week. 

H. E. Kuehn, of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office this week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was in Chicago this week. 

The Groveland, Kansas, elevator of the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, is being remodeled and enlarged. 

J. Lloyd Ford, president and manager 
of the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
called on Kansas City millers this week. 

Frank M. Cole, manager of the Kan- 
sas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & 
Co., Inc., New York, is in the East this 
week. 

The Erwin Elevator Co,, Byers, Texas, 
recently installed a 50-bbl Midget mill 
and increased its storage capacity to 50,- 
000 bus. 

The Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills is chang- 
ing its power from steam to motor drive, 
and building a 30,000-bu tile elevator at 
Buffalo, Okla. 

E. R. Lehman, manager of the Geary 
(Okla.) Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
this week on his way home from an 
eastern trip. 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
The Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, 
spent the latter part of the week in 
Springfield, Ohio. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, spent a day or two in 
the firm’s office here this week, 

Charles W. Lonsdale, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., will 
leave with his family this week for Cotuit, 
Mass., for a stay of several weeks. 

R. H. Addington, Denver, Colo., west- 
ern representative for the Larabee Four 
Mills Corporation Kansas City, called at 
the firm’s main offices here this week. 

J. W. Cain, sales-manager for the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
turned this week from a trip to New 
York, Boston and other eastern points. 


Gordon B. Wood, Iowa representative 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, returned to his territory this 
week after spending a short vacation in 
Kansas City. 


The 125-bbl flour mill of the Atkinson 
(Neb.) Mill & Light Co. is being re- 
modeled and the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co. Indianapolis, Ind., is installing new 
sifters and reels. 

B. M. Hayward, formerly in charge of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade sam- 
pling bureau, and now assistant chief 
grain inspector at Denver, Colo., was in 
Kansas City this week. ‘ 


Harvey H. Smith, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager for the Tri- 
angle Milling Co., Kansas City, is now 
engaged in the feed brokerage business 
in the New England Building here. 


George S. Colby, chief grain inspector 
at the port of New Orleans, and Charles 
E. Fettis, of Nathan & Fettis, exporters 
at that port, were in Kansas City re- 
cently on their way home from a trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 


E. W. Moses, in the sales department 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., will leave 
for California next week to be married. 
He will be accompanied by his father, 
L. E.. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. 


Robert Fleming, of the Opsal-Flemin 
Co., flour and feed, Minneapolis, visit 
the firm’s Kansas City office this week. 
Mr. Fleming and Fred J. Landon, in 
charge of the local office, later attended 
the meeting of feed dealers in St. Louis. 


L. A. Viviano, New York, and H. S. 
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Liviston, Boston, representatives for the 
Ismert-Hincke —— Co., Kansas City, 
accompanied by lore F, Ismert and 
Martin E. Ismert, are touring the Kan- 
sas wheatfields. © 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. pur- 
chased seven acres of land tributary to 
its mill in Kansas City, Kansas, this week. 
The company will hold the land for ex- 
pansion purposes, but for the time being 
will do no building. 


Entire new equipment for operating a 
250-bbl flour mill is being installed by 
the Fayette (Mo.) Mill & Mercantile 
Co. in its old building. The Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is fur- 
nishing the machinery through its Kan- 
sas City office. 

Fred C. Vincent, vice-president of 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 
and president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, is nearly recovered from the 
effects of an operation undergone two 
weeks ago, and will leave the hospital in 
a day or two. 


D. F. Piazzek, second vice-president of 
the United States. Grain Corporation, in 
charge of the Kansas City zone, will cur- 
tail his office force to approximately half 
a dozen people next week, but the office 
will be kept open for some weeks in or- 
der to complete the business of the 
Grain Corporation. 


The recently organized Springfield 
(Mo.) Board of Trade, and milling and 
grain interests of Warrensburg, Mo., 
have applied to James T. Bradshaw, chief 
of the Missouri state grain inspection 
and weighing department, for official in- 
shantee-welghers at those places. Mr. 
Bradshaw stated the requests would 
probably be granted. 


The western trunk line committee has 
announced its intention to consider the 
proposed cancellation of tariff provisions 
which permit cross-town switching 
charges at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
to be absorbed on outbound movements. 
The transportation department of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade filed formal 
complaint against this action. 


The F. & L. Feed; Flour & Seed Co., 
Shawnee, Okla., recently increased its 
capitalization from $100,000 to $250,000, 
and has completed the erection of a flour 
and feed mill, operated by electric mo- 
tors, a concrete elevator of 56,000 bus ca- 
pacity and a fireproof warehouse of 50 
cars capacity. The company will manu- 
facture flour, corn meal and feeds. 


The employees of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, this week filed 
an application with the court of indus- 
trial relations of that state asking for an 
investigation of the wages, hours and 
working conditions in the mill. The 
Western Star mill has been working on 
12-hour schedule, while other Salina mills 
have been on a three-shift basis for a 
year past. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade re- 
cently adopted amendments to its consti- 
tution, rules and regulations as follows: 
defining carloads for future delivery or 
to be loaded from an elevator, unless 


otherwise agreed, of wheat at 1,400 bus; 


in case a car of millfeed, grain or seeds 
shipped to this market contains an 
amount in excess of that permitted by 
the initial carrier’s tariffs, thus necessi- 
tating a transfer, the expense incurred 
shall be charged to the seller. Several 
other amendments were made to the con- 
stitution at this time. 


ATCHISON 


The Atchison Mills Corporation is 
breaking ground for its new mill. A con- 
siderable amount of material is at hand, 
and contruction work will begin soon. 

The Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas 
City, has opened an office at Atchison, 
with Frazier A. Gutzman as manager. 
Mr. Gutzman formerly was with the Blair 
Elevator Co. 

Kenneth C. Baird, Kansas City, has 
been appointed deputy state weighmas- 
ter at Atchison, under supervision of R. 
O. Cooke. It is rumored that Mr. Cooke 
will shortly be transfered to Hutchinson, 
and the Hutchinson inspector brought to 
Atchison. 

In central, northern and northwestern 
Kansas wet, cool weather has been fa- 
vorable for wheat, the condition of which 
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has materially improved in the few 
weeks. Considerable corn-plan has 
been done. Oats and barley are in fine 
condition. 





Metric Standards Favored 

San Fran , Car. May 29.—At a 
recent meeting in this city the following 
resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, That the World Metric 
Standardization Conference, assembled in 
San Francisco, urges the — adop- 
tion of the metric units of weights and 


measures as the exclusive legal standard 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America and the British com- 
monwealths; be it also 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States of America is hereby re- 
spectfully urged to make the metric units 
the exclusive legal standards after a 
reasonable transition period, providing at 
the same time for legislation that no 
manufacturer, owner of tools or other 
citizen be handicapped by the transition, 
to the end that this advance benefit all 
and injure none.” R. C. Mason. 





THE “SWEEP MILL” 


By FLorENcE L. CLARK 


To have lived in Wisconsin near 
Prairie du Chien since a few years after 
the American fort at Prairie du Chien 
was captured during the War of 1812 by 
the British is the astonishing record of 
Lewis Barrette. He was born there in 
the big Astor fur-trading days, and if 
he lives four years longer will pass the 


fall for a good many years near Elkader, 
Iowa. Farmers round about grow a lit- 
tle patch of cane, just enough to get 
sorghum sufficient for buckwheat cakes 
and gingerbread, and take it to mill. 

As Old Dobbin walks around his weary 
circle turning the cylinders between 
which the cane runs, the picture is doubt- 





A “Sweep Mill” of Literally One Horse Power 


century mark of his residence in the 
upper Mississippi valley. 

The recollections of one who has lived 
in the region since the days when the only 
settlements on the upper river were fur 
posts are necessarily of exceeding inter- 
est. Mr. Barrette clearly remembers 
events of the long ago. A favorite story 
that he tells is of the “sweep mills” of 
the first settlers. 

“Squaw corn was the chief diet of the 
few whites who lived in Prairie du Chien 
before 1840,” he says. “A little wheat 
was raised—this was cut by hand with a 
sickle and bound together in bundles as 
large as a man could get his arms around, 
with willow switches gathered from the 
swampy places along the river. The 
threshing was done by flail in the winter. 
It was not until along about 1850 that I 
saw a grain cradle. What little flour we 
had was ground with a ‘sweep mill.’ With 
this a couple of men and a horse could 
sometimes make 100 pounds of flour.in 14 
or 16 hours. The shell of the grain, or 
bran as we now call it, we separated 
from the flour with a hand-sieve and a 
circular motion. 

“‘Gallet, our bread, was made by mix- 
ing the dough and rolling it into a ball. 
This was put in the hot ashes and cov- 
ered up until it had baked. 

“It was better than the bread ‘we get 
nowadays,” says Mr. Barrette. 

Years later, according to the old pio- 
neer, a bakery was established, and the 
women used to take their dough there to 
have it baked in the stone oven. 

The “sweep mills” for flour disap- 
peared so long ago perhaps Mr. Barrette 
is the only survivor of pioneer days in 
the upper valley who had familiar ac- 
quaintance with them. There is one, 
though, still in common use in Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. It is not wheat 
it grinds, however, but sorghum that it 
presses out. Many farms have these 
sweep sorghum mills. To them farmers 
of the neighborhood bring their cane in 
the fall to be pressed out. The photo- 
graph shows one which has been run each 


less quite the same as when it was mill- 
stones that were turned by horse power 
at the end of a pole, and wheat which 
the farmer fed into the mill instead of 
cane. 





Sugar Crop in Southern Sweden 

Consul Harold B. Quarton, Malmé, 
Sweden, reports that a larger acreage has 
been planted to sugar beets in southern 
Sweden than ever before. The area un- 
der cultivation in all Sweden (most of 
which is in this district) has varied dur- 
ing the last few years between 66,700 
and 61,800 acres. The annual production 
has varied between 800,000 to 1,100,000 
tons of beets. Under normal conditions 
the sugar factories generally pay on the 
average about 25.50 crowns ($6.83) per 
ton. From preliminary reports which 
are now available, past records will be 
broken as regards acreage, total produc- 
tion, and price. Much of the land that 
has been planted to potatoes is now be- 
ing planted to sugar beets because of the 
prospective low prices for potatoes. The 
production tax of .019¢c per avoirdupois 
pound on sugar is still required to be 
paid to the state, but the production and 
sale of sugar is a very profitable under- 
taking. 

The incomplete returns which are now 
available as to the acreage planted with 
sugar beets show that fully one-third 
more land has been planted this year 
(1920) than in 1919. All of the new sugar 
planters have not as yet signed their 
contract with the sugar factories and, 
therefore, they have been left out of con- 
sideration. It is estimated that 19,770 
acres will cover the increases over all 
preceding years. - 


The annual consumption of sugar has 


recently increased in Sweden. In nor- 
mal times that country consumes more 
sugar than several continental countries, 
but is always behind Denmark, England, 
and the United States. The annual con- 
sumption of sugar in Sweden amounted 
in 1915 to 69.2 per individual (calcu- 
lated as raw sugar in accordance with 
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the international tule). This is larger 
than in Germany (42.3 Ibs) and in France 


. (37 Ibs), but less than Denmark (90.3), 


England (93.5), and the. United States 
(86.04 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO MAY 14 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat sto ks 
(000’s omitted): 





Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bb's 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
1,898 2,671 117,968 109,66 

1,895 2,653 116,070 107,595 

1,893 2,766 114,175 104,54 

1,632 2,612 112,282 101,776 

1,507 2,707 110,650 99,264 

1,769 2,676 109,148 96,557 

2,005 2,631 107,374 93,58) 

1,838 2,614 105,360 91,59 

1,926 2,606 103,531 88,136 

1,911 2,134 101,605 86,239 

2,136 2,116 99,694 84,096 

2,244 1,884 97,659 81,:%9 

2,206 2,006 95,315 80,96 

2,515 1,904 93,109 78,.99 

2,312 1,942 90,594 76,: 36 

2,701 2,270 88,282 74,°44 

2,859 2,314 86,681 71,74 

3,071 2,670 82,722 69,560 

3,178 2,280 79,651 66,°99 

3,031 2,472 76,473 64,°10 

1919 1918 1919 19.8 

2,997 2,206 738,442 62,238 

2,716 2,437 70,445 60,032 

2,877 8,276 67,730 67,595 

2,956 8,126 64,853 654,520 

3,179 2,739 61,897 61,194 

3,147 2,747 68,718 48,455 

8,130 2,532 665,571 45,708 

3,209 2,194 62,433 43,176 

3,340 2,294 49,224 40,032 

3,350 2,630 465,884 38,658 

3,394 2,660 42,534 36,158 

3,503 2,814 39,140 33,498 

3,316 2,764 35,637 30,654 

3,512 3,270 32,3821 27,930 

3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 

3,285 2,976 26,539 22,097 

2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 

MES: BO. sccccs 2,904 2,181 19,278 16,557 
Aug. 22 ...... ,837 2,499 16,374 14,4:6 
BEB. BE. oivecce 2,633 2,387 13,637 11,937 
Ses OS Let ies 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
eee oR aaeess 2,121 1,947 8,389 7,256 
July 86 ......- 1,976 1,870 6,268 6,319 
SOY. 18 ceccses 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
GUE BS cacceer 1,396 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July 4 ..seeee 1,143 681 1,143 681 


Total flour output, 12 months ended June 
27, 1919, 121,130,000 bbls; 12 months end 
June 29, 1918, 115,373,000 bbls, 

WHEAT (BUS) 
7-Receipts— -——Stocks— 

Week ended— 1920 1919 1920 1919 


May 14 ...... $5,287 2,103 119,130 83,257 
May 7 ...-+. 5,086 2,168 127,006 95,951 
April 30 ...... 5,643 1,986 134,851 106,732 
April 23 ...... 4,813 2,185 141,842 120,891 
April 16 ...... 4,892 1,798 149,252 137,861 
April 9 ...... 6,133 1,644 153,897 150,446 
April 2 ...... 5,627 2,627 168,907 161,245 
March 26 ..... 3,889 2,240 163,476 175,191 
March 19 ..... 3,606 2,386 169,176 189,807 
March 12 ..... 4,129 8,014 174,066 203,058 
March 6& ..... 4,031 3,178 178,171 212,062 
Feb. 27 ....+.. 5,664 2,889 182,626 219,306 
Feb. 20 .....-.. 4,961 3,840 188,696 225,833 
Feb. 13 ....... 4,183 5,171 195,718 233,403 
Feb. 6 2.0.00. 3,887 5,842 202,330 242,729 
Jan. 30 ....... 6,421 8,371 210,938 245,653 
Jan. 23 ....+.. 5,671 6,267 217,148 247,159 
Jan, 16 ....... 8,217 8,788 225,642 249,266 
Jan. 9 wcceces 8,556 7,007 234,191 251,164 
Jan. 8B .ccceee 8,364 4,937 243,463 263,454 
1919 1918 1919 191 
Dec, 26 ......-. 9,603 7,239 251,069 254,050 
Dec. 19 ....... 10,140 10,227 257,817 256,274 
Dec, 12 ....+.. 8,042 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec. 6 ...+s.. 11,113 18,932 268,521 257,2°4 
Nov, 28 ....+.. 11,140 15,616 274,412 253,9 
Nov. 21 ......+. 13,531 13,311 283,841 271,455 
Nov, 14 ....... 12,376 14,349 288,432 291,089 
7 13,673 293,406 292,425 


15,597 293,993 287,851 
20,350 288,504 271,3 
27,884 288,604 271,3 
26,635 288,320 262,905 








Oct. 3 w.ceeee 4,187 27,559 281,671 253,357 
Sept. 26 ..... + 25,830 31,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 19 ...... 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,5/ 
Sept, 12 ...... 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,5 
Sept. 5 ...... 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,2 
Aug. 29 ...... 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,4 
Aug. 22 ...... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,9 
Aug. 16 .. 30,093 164,271 126,292 
Aug. 8 : 85,564 140,273 109,7 
Aug. 1 ; 42,662 108,330 89,3 
July 25 .....+. 61,665 40,283 80,638 64,5 
July 18 ....... 33,793 32,516 653,824 43,6 
July 11 .....-- 17,493 22,771 40,961 28,7 
July 4 ..seeee 4,988 9,862 37,063 17,751 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. fTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to May 14, 753,088,000 bu 
against 715,719,000 a year ago. 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to May 14) 


1919-20 *1918-1 
Wheat, bus ......... 99,683,000 154,717,0' 
Flour, bbis .......... 18,320,000 24,010,0 


Totals as wheat, bus. 182,123,000 262,762,0 
*Includes relief and A. EB. F. shipments. 





World’s Flaxseed Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
the flaxseed crop of reporting nations fr 


1918, 1917 and 1916 (figures for 1919 nt 
available), in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1918 1917 1916 
United States ... 14,657 9,164 14,296 
Canada ......... 6,055 5,935 8,260 
Argentina ...... 19,588 4,032 39,289 
Uruguay ........ 333 122 391 
France ......... 188 134 146 
NN Ett eee 472 323 862 
Netherlands 145 222 3 
eer 65 22 See 
British India ... 20,600 21,040 19,040 
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New Yorx, N. Y., May 29.—The in- 
ves'ment situation has been a good deal 
clarified by the forced liquidation which 
has become the factor of chief impor- 
tan-e in business affairs. Merchants in 
various cities have cut prices and, al- 
though the average is still relatively high, 
the concessions made have been highly 
sucgestive of a downward price move- 
ment which is bound to become more of 
a iactor as the season advances. In 
cloihing especially, there has been such 
hesvy selling by retailers as have indi- 
calcd plainly that the situation has been 
unsettled by the very high prices that 
have prevailed, 


INDIVIDUAL ECONOMY 


all Street was much interested in the 
ment by Governor Harding, of the 
lcderal Reserve Board, that the great 
pioblem-was to get the people to “save 
1d produce.” He added: “The problem 
the banking system of the country is 
to check further expansion, and to bring 
it a normal and healthy liquidation 
without curtailing essential production 
without shock to industry and legiti- 
mate commerce. The board is convinced 
that if the unsold portions of last year’s 
crops ean be brought to market before 
the new crop matures, the liquidation of 
credits which are now tied up in carry- 
the old crops will be sufficient to off- 
to a considerable degree the credit 
demands in moving the crop of 1920.” 


ORDERLY DEFLATION 


One of the most important questions to 
ide concerns orderly deflation. It is 
ed strongly by bankers of national 
utation, as well as by members of the 

ederal Reserve Board, that the price 
djustment must be orderly, and that 
whole process must be conducted in 
h a way as to prevent business un- 

ttlement and the losses which result 

m it. It is recognized that some of 

« banks will have difficult work in per- 
ding their borrowers that it is neces- 
y for them to reduce their loans forth- 
h as a patriotic move and something 
ich will be of real benefit to the gen- 
| business situation. Unless this is 
e in an orderly manner, however, 
‘h unsettlement may result from it, 
use there are many hard places to 
; over in getting merchants who are 
veriencing losses through selling goods 
»w cost to pay up and get clear with 
ir banks, 


STEEL TRADE ACTIVITY 


‘he steel industry is in good shape, 
| many of the big mills have more 
ers than they can take care of. The 
f difficulty has been the deficient 
ply of fuel. There has also been an 
rmous increase in steel-making ca- 
ity, and consumers, especially those 
mall requirements, are finding it very 
icult to obtain supplies of plates or 
‘r material. With the railroads tak- 
but little steel, and large construc- 
1 work held up by credit conditions, 
has been impossible’ for the steel- 
cers to see very far ahead, notwith- 
iding the fact that present business 
sufficient to take care of them for some 
ie to come. The indications are, how- 
er, that the industry will give a good 
ount of itself and that some of the 
‘| companies will continue to show 
‘ge earnings. 
DEMAND FOR LUXURIES 
here is still heavy buying of some 
isses Of luxurious merchandise, but the 
tal demand has fallen off considerably 
ithin the last few weeks. Some of the 
‘anks, in trying to trace each loan, are 
iinding that depositors are borrowing not 
only to satisfy essential requirements, but 
also to take care of a taste for luxuries. 
"he demand for automobiles of the 


pleasure type is still very great, but the 
indications are that manufacturers are 
preparing for a reaction in the demand 
for the more expensive machines. It is 
always difficult to get people to econo- 
mize when they have well-filled pocket- 
books. The reason is that they are not 
face to face with any urgent demand to 
economize, and the result is that they 
are in a position to indulge their tastes 
as far as they please. 

At times when they are called to act 
by their bankers, they often become 
wrathful and insist that they are being 
imposed upon. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that the banks are up against prob- 
lems which are very difficult to solve 
without the best type of co-operation 
between producers and consumers, as well 
as by the public in general. It is gradu- 
ally dawning upon the consciousness of 
intelligent’ people that the need is for 
restricted credit, with such conservation 
of resources as shall make it possible for 
the banks to take good care of their cus- 
tomers and do their best to finance essen- 
tial industries. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


There has been little influence so far of 
national politics upon business conditions, 
This is because there has not developed 
as yet any outstanding issue in the po- 
litical campaign which relates directly to 
business conditions. The a is, 
however, that there will some. such 
issue before the campaign is at an end, 
for there has. scarcely ever yet been a 
presidential contest which did not in some 
way bear directly or — upon the 
business outlook. It is probable that, 
when the different candidates take the 
field and after the nominations have been 
made, the country will be up against 
some interesting questions of great im- 
portance relating to the business and 
financial situation. 

In some quarters it is believed that 
the labor issue will loom large before 
the November elections are held. Should 
this be the case, the indications are that 
the country will feel the need of con- 
servative leadership. With all the recon- 
struction problems to solve and other 
questions to determine, the people will 
not tolerate the development of factional 
or partisan controversies. An increas- 
ingly large number of Americans are 
clamoring for the resumption of business 
activity in normal lines. They desire to 
get rid as quickly as possible of the 
questions and issues which make for busi- 
ness unsettlement. 

There has rarely, if ever, been a presi- 
dential campaign, however, which has 
reached this stage without some discon- 
certing issues to reckon with. It is to 
be hoped that the approaching conven- 
tions will not wrangle their parties into 
the oe of any new perplexities. 
The complications of the present situa- 
tion have been sufficient to make it essen- 
tial for the country’s business interests to 
escape any unsettling developments, 


FROZEN CREDITS 


Probably it will never be known what 
a prodigious amount of credit has been 
frozen fast in this terrific freight block- 
ade which the country has suffered from. 
The New York banks are receiving ad- 
vice which shows that many country 
banks are tied up in a way which will 
make it difficult for them to get into an 
easy financial position until the freight 


‘blockade has been effectively broken. 


Several of the smaller banks in sections 
where the strain has been most acute are 
known to have over-loaned, without in- 
tending to violate the law. 

It has been estimated that 5,000 car- 
loads of wheat and flour have been held 
up ‘for several weeks in various sections 
of the South and West. This has re- 


sulted in an enormous loss, for the own- 
ers have had to pay heavy interest 
charges to the for carrying the 
loans which, instead of being paid off 
immediately, have been forcibly renewed 
through the serious freight congestion 
that has developed. The country bank- 
ers have had a hard time of it, since they 
have been compelled to carry their cus- 
tomers along at a‘time when it was in- 
convenient for.the banks to let these 
loans stand. 

From some quarters have come intima- 
tions that the country bankers have de- 
termined that they would not continue to 
carry the load through the summer and 
fall, and that they will insist that crops 
shall not be paid for until the grain 
reaches the market and thé payment has 
been remitted. The fact is that the 
present system of carrying grain loans is 
antiquated, and is the outgrowth of a 
movement which began when the total 
operations involved were relatively much 
smaller. 

Bankers recognize, however, that agri- 
culture is the basic industry which must 
be protected and safeguarded at all haz- 
ards. If the farmers should acquire the 
strike habit and decide to quit work for 
a few months in the crop year, it would 
prove most disastrous for the American 
people. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CONFERENCE 


High experts representing the United 
States in their private capacity will at- 
tend the coming financial conference in 
Europe this summer. It is not known 
just what this representation will be, or 
who will go, but the preliminary arrange- 
ments indicate that there will be strong 
men in the delegation who are sufficiently 
influential to enable them to have an im- 
portant voice in the discussions. The 
indications are that these representatives 
will go over very soon, and hold private 
conferences in London and elsewhere be- 
fore the great international meetings take 
place. There is reason to believe that 
great good will come from these confer- 
ences, and that our government, although 
not officially represented, will be gov- 
erned largely in its financial arrange- 
ments by the views expressed and the 
recommendations made by these high 
financial authorities. Much remains to be 
done in the way of safeguarding the for- 
eign exchange market, and the indications 
are that there will be important arrange- 
ments made to strengthen the interna- 
tional credit arrangements. 





Flour-Milling Industry in China 


It has been estimated that China pro- 
duces about 200,000,000 bus wheat an- 
nually, while the daily flour-milling ca- 
pacity is only 25,000 bbls, says the Trans- 
Pacific Magazine. A great part of the 
present milling equipment was erected 
during the years of the war, and is tend- 
ing to stimulate wheat-growing in China. 
Even at the present time much of the 
country’s wheat sells at a price per bushel 
which would hardly pay for the sack in 
America, The milling industry is gradu- 
ally bringing up prices by organizing the 
marketing facilities wherever means of 
transportation exist. 





Sumatra Rice Situation 


Consul A. E. Carleton, Medan, Su- 
matra, reports to the State department 
that, for the first time in the history of 
the Sumatra east coast, rice is being im- 
ported from the United States, the first 
cargo of 4,000 tons arriving at Belawan 
first week in March. Later shipments of 
8,000 tons have been contracted for, and 
are expected to arrive in the early sum- 
mer. The price paid is approximately 
$13, c.i.f., Belawan, per 100 lbs, which 
means that these shipments will cost the 
estates about 80 guilders ($82) per 100 
kilos. The avros, the official representa- 
tive of the rubber planters of the east 
coast, has already bought 25,000 tons of 
Saigon rice, but this amount is not 
enough for the requirements of the rub- 
ber planters. It is understood, however, 
that sufficient quantities can be obtained 
in Saigon to meet the demands for the 
present year. ‘ 

Previous to 1919 the bulk of the rice 
was imported from Burma, but owing to 
the practical prohibition of exports from 
Rangoon it was necessary to obtain the 
necessary supplies from Saigon, and in 
1919 the exports from the latter place 
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amounted to over 17,000 tons, while the 
imports from had decreased 
from 122,000 tons in 1918 to about 4,000 
in 1919. Siam rice imports increased 
considerably, forming 66 per cent of the 
total imports for 1919, whereas in 1918 
and in the previous year Siam only fur- 
nished about 26 per cent. 


Reduction in Foreign Trade 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—A re- 
duction of $135,000,000 in exports and of 
nearly $30,000,000 in imports during the 
month of April, compared with the pre- 
ceding month, is shown by figures made 
— here recently by the Bureau of 

oreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Exports in April were valued at $684,- 
000,000, against $820,000,000 in March of 
this year and $715,000,000 in April of last 
year. For the 10 months ending with 
April, exports amounted to $6,734,000,000 
this year, an increase of $1,034,000,000 
over the amount of $5,700,000,000 in the 
same period of the fiscal year 1919. 

Imports in April amounted to $495,- 
000,000 against $524,000,000 in March of 
this year and $273,000,000 in April: of 
last year. During the 10 months ending 
with April, imports were $4,254,000,000, 
an increase of $1,780,000,000 over the 
amount of $2,474,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1919, 

Imports of gold during April formed 
the largest monthly total for several 
years, amounting to $50,000,000, against 
$17,000,000 in March and $7,000,000 in 
April a year ago. During the 10 months 
of the fiscal year, imports of gold were 
$110,000,000, against $35,000,000 in 1919. 
Exports of gold during April were $44,- 
000,000 approximately the same as for 
previous months of this year, compared 
with exports of less than $2,000,000 in 
April of 1919. In the 10 months, exports 
of gold amounted to $453,000,000, against 
$32,000,000 in the same period a year ago. 

The imports of silver in April, amount- 
ing to $11,000,000, and the exports, 
amounting to $17,000,000, were nearly the 
same as the average for previous months 
of this year. 





Joun J. Marrinan. 





Class in Milling Chemistry 

Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, an- 
nounces that the next class in milling 
chemistry will begin July 1. 

“There is at present,” the announce- 
ment reads, “a very great demand for 
technically trained men to fill responsible 
positions throughout the entire country, 
which positions carry with them very sat- 
isfactory salaries. Although there are a 
large number of students graduating 
each six months from Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, still we are unable to fill a great 
many of the positions that are brought to 
our attention. Students should have at 
least a high-school training before enroll- 
ing for training at Dunwoody Institute. 

“Dunwoody Institute will be able to 
accommodate only a limited number of 
students at present, and wishes to urge 
that those who expect to enroll in the 
July class make inquiry at once for ap- 
plication card and bulletin. 

“Those concerns that expect to enroll 
some of their employees in Dunw 
for training commencing July 1 should 
also communicate now with Dunwoody 
with regard to the enrolling of these 
men. All communications should be sent 
to Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minn.” 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

South Dakota Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Sioux Falls, June 1-3. 

Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Allentown, June 14-16. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Norfolk, Va. June 
21-23. 

National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 
22-94, 

Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, Cincinnati, June 29-July 1. 

Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
Minneapolis, Aug. 16-18. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Lexington, Oct. 12-13. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual midsummer meeting 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, June 29-July 1. 
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FLOUR-MILLING TODAY IN FINLAND 


A recent issue of Die Miihle (Leipzig) 
contains a special article on g con- 
ditions in Finland, contributed by W. 
Bahr, from which the following is trans- 

: 

Flour-milling in Finland has as yet 
been little developed. The country has 
little except very small mills with thor- 
oughly antiquated machinery. Most of 
the mills have only a single run of stones, 
or at the most two, of 900 to 1,200 milli- 
meters in diameter (35 to 47 inches). 
The stones are commonly dressed field- 
stones, which, however, do very fair work. 
They are made to revolve very much 
more rapidly than is customary in Ger- 
many; thus the stones of 1,050 milli- 
meters diameter make not less than 260 
revolutions per minute, and the 1,200- 
millimeter stones frequently as many as 
240. As a result, the amount of power 
required is naturally great; also, the 
wheat in process of grinding becomes 
very hot, the more so as almost invari- 
ably the grain is ground fine in only a 
single run. 

Grain-cleaning machinery is found in 
only a few mills, and then in the form 
of an old Eureka or a blower. Sifting 
is never done, for this work is taken 
care of in the households themselves; be- 
sides, the people are generally little ac- 
customed to it, particularly in the coun- 
try. If there happen to be a few oat 
or barley hulls in the miller’s product, it 
does not matter much. 

The source of power is in most cases 
a little waterfall; there are, however, 
many mills driven by electricity. As a 
rule, the mills are coupled with barley 
and oats grinding plants, the equipment 
of which is generally very deficient. The 
wheat used is, by reason of the severe 
climate, small, and consequently has a 
high proportion of chaff; the wheat im- 
ported from America is, as a rule, of 
poor quality and contains much foreign 
matter. 

The oats generally pass over a blower, 
and then over a suction cleaner, through 
which a stream of air is drawn, and then 
to the bulling machines. The grain is 
often dried before grinding in very sim- 
ple fashion. After the hulling machine, 
in some of the better mills, the oats are 
run into a crusher consisting of ordinary 
hollow cast-iron rollers, which are often 
so soft that after a few weeks of use 
they show grooves, and within a year, if 
not even sooner, the rollers crush into 
each other. The gear-wheels, likewise, 
are so badly made that often the teeth 
break off. After passing through the 
crusher the oats pass onto a simple flat 
sieve, with hot and cold suction, to dry 
the flakes. The barley is milled in an 
equally inadequate manner, as a rule in 
a machine consisting of a hulling stone 
with a casing and a grits sieve. In some 
cases a simple chopping roller is used 
for grits. 

The Finlander is very frugal and tena- 
cious of old customs, so that improve- 
ments come slowly and with great diffi- 
culty, in spite of the educational work 
done by the trade associations. The 
work of these associations has made 
notable advances in the past few years. 
As a result, all possible industries, such 
as flour and saw mills, dairies, cheese 
factories, etc., have adopted the associa- 
tion basis, which as a rule gives good 
results. Small local exhibitions are fre- 
quently arranged by these associations, 
which teach by suggestion. 

As the Finlander takes a keen interest 
in what is going on in the contemporary 
world, there are all over the country in- 
numerable’ little newspapers and maga- 
zines. Moreover, those Finlanders who 
make any claim to education frequently 
possess well-filled and excellent libraries. 
In these libraries books written in Swed- 
ish are by far in the majority, but in 
late years many books written in Finnish 
have likewise been brought on the market. 

-In conjunction with the flour mills are 
eecly found sawmills, turf-cutting 
establishments and electrical power 
plants. This type of establishment is 
favored by the many little waterfalls 
situated at convenient points. The larger 
water-power opportunities are now just 
ee fh to come gradually into use, as 
hitherto the Russian influence prevented 
their profitable employment. In Tam- 


merfors, however, the water power of the 
river is successfully used for a consid- 
erable number of large plants. There is, 
consequently, a very promising trade field 
awaiting the German manufacturers of 
mill machinery in Finland; the main ob- 
stacles are the unfavorable exchange con- 
ditions and terms of payment, in addition 
to the difficulty of making delivery. The 
development of better milling in Finland 
will not be delayed long, even though the 
Finlander may appear to be quite con- 
tented with his beloved oatmeal porridge, 
never absent at mealtimes, in the form in 
which he now gets it. 





New Grain Sampler Device 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—A de- 
vice with which a sample of grain, used 
in grading a given lot, can be evenly di- 
vided so that one-half will be as repre- 
sentative as the whole original sample, 
has been designed and patented by the 
Department of Agriculture, and any one 
in the United States is free to make 
and use it without the payment of a 
royalty. 

A representative sample of a given lot 
or shipment of grain secured by means 
of a probe usually has to be divided into 
smaller portions for one or more of the 
tests to be applied in determining its 
grade. Haphazard reduction of the size 
of the sample has been found wholly un- 
reliable and, consequently, the device 
known as a modified Boerner sampler has 
recently been issued by the Bureau of 
Markets. It is similar in principle to 
one put out by the bureau a year or two 
ago, but is so designed that it can easily 
be constructed of block tin or brass by 
any tinsmith at about one-third the cost 
of the original, 

The sampler is cylindrical, and stands 
about 30 inches high. The sample to be 
halved is poured into a hopper at the 
top, which is emptied by pulling a lever 
that removes a cap over the lower end 
of the hopper. As the grain flows down- 
ward it strikes the apex of a baffle, in 
the form of a cone. 

Encircling the base of this cone are a 
series of small chutes whose distance 
apart is exactly the width of these open- 
ings. Half of the grain flows in these 
chutes and half between them. The lat- 
ter portion flows directly into the upper- 
most of two pans placed one above the 
other at the base of the sampler. The 
half falling into the chutes is diverted 
into a funnel, the lower end of which 
leads to a protected opening in the cen- 
ter of the upper pan, thereby permitting 
this half of the grain to flow into the 
lower pan. In this fashion the original 
sample is evenly divided into two parts, 
one of which is certain to be as represen- 
tative of the original lot as is the other. 

To make standard equipment for grain- 
grading easily obtainable by all dealers, 
country as well as city, the Bureau of 
Markets has devised this comparatively 
inexpensive apparatus to take the place 
of the more expensive Boerner sampling 
device. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





“Draft Attached to Bill of Lading”’ 

“Wheat sells for cash; why extend 
credit on sales of wheat products?” asks 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, in a bulletin just 
issued to members. “It is the banker’s 
business,” he says, “to finance a buyer, 
and if the buyer is worthy of credit it is 
seldom that his local banker will refuse 
him accommodation for his legitimate 
needs. When he asks the miller for credit 
it naturally suggests that his banker has 
declined to carry him; under such cir- 
cumstances, is the miller justified in as- 
suming a risk which the buyer’s banker 
would not assume? 

“Under the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion sales contract, the terms of ‘draft 
attached to bill of lading’ afford a pro- 
tection to the miller which, during these 
times of high prices, is of great value 
to him; such documents are always ac- 
ceptable to the miller’s banker. Now, 
more than ever before, millers need the 
protection afforded by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation sales contract, and 
draft terms should be insisted upon in 
all domestic business. It goes without 
saying that draft attached to bill of lad- 


ing, or against established credit in dol- 
lars in United States, are the only 
terms upon which business to any foreign 
country should be accepted.” 


TRADE MATTERS DISCUSSED 


Speaker Before Southwestern Millers’ League 
Expresses Belief That Option System 
Will Be Resumed Soon 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, address- 
ing the Southwestern Millers’ League at 
its meeting here on Tuesday, reported 
briefly in The Northwestern Miller of 
May 26, expressed the belief that option 
trading in wheat would be resumed soon, 
but that the probable date remained in- 
definite. He said that care must be taken 
lest the government should be disposed 
again to step in and take control of the 
milling and grain industries. 

Mr. Kell stated that, in order to check 
the orgy of speculation that had oc- 
curred, largely on account of long delay 
in obtaining peace, deflation must be 
brought about, and that, in this connec- 
tion, it was necessary to reduce the vol- 
ume of business to the least possible 
minimum without disturbing the fabric 
of business. 

Mr. Kell, as a member of the Federal 
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Reserve Board for the eleventh district, 
put much stress upon financial conditions 
to be encountered in moving the coming 
wheat crop. In urging that Federal Re. 
serve banks give all possible aid in moy- 
ing the crop, he said: “On account of the 
progressive rediscount rate, drafts on 
wheat bound for New Orleans came to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas for 
clearance, and were turned down. The 
Federal Reserve districts should make an 
exception in this rediscount rate on grain 
and grain products.” 

The eleventh district, Mr. Kell said, 
could not be expected to finance the 
movement of wheat originating in the 
eighth district and, consequently, it would 
be necessary for other districts to remove 
the progressive rediscount rate from 
grain coming from their respective dis- 
tricts. 

While expressing the belief that defia- 
tion was now under way, J. A. McSwigzn, 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co,, 
Denver, Colo., called attention to the fact 
that conditions were vastly different now 
from what they were in 1893 and 1907, 
the years of the two most recent panics 
brought about by overproduction. 

Advancing the opinion that 200,000,000 
bus of surplus wheat from the 1919 crop 
would be on hand July 1, and urging 
millers to take as little risk as possible, 
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president Moses suggested that the finan- 
cial, rather than potential, capacity 
of an elevator be considered when buy- 
ing wheat, and that any available storage 
space left should be tendered to farmers 
as storage capacity, an additional rate 
being charged for this service. 

WwW. B. Dunwoody, manager of the 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling . Joplin, 
Mo., suggested that this was an ideal time 
for soft wheat millers to break away 
from the harmful practice of selling their 
flour on contract of from 60 days to six 
months, giving the buyer both ends of the 
bargain. 

(. C. Thatcher, manager of the Okla- 

a City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
| business was on a much better basis 
Oklahoma, where millers generally 
: willing to limit their sales to 30 
s, preferably establishing a discount 
regular quoted prices on demand 
draft. 
What action the mills will take in stor- 
» the new crop is largely an individual 
jatter, and the only action by the league 

an instruction to the secretary, C. 

. Topping, to communicate with the dif- 
ent milling, grain and agricultural as- 

iations on the car shortage and the 

essity of the farmers taking steps to 

» for as large part of their crop as 

sible on farms until needed for the 
parket. 

Various other plans were discussed, 

ne millers stating they had placed a 

tain limit upon the amount of wheat 

y would hold in storage at their coun- 
v stations. 

In discussion of export matters, Mr. 
‘ioses read a telegram received from 
Washington to the effect that a decision 
was expected to be announced in the 
ocean freight rate case on flour and 

eat within a week. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is chairman of the 
committee formulating the new sales con- 
tract for the Millers’ National Federa- 

n, urged that cancellations be given 
very serious consideration. He advanced 
the opinion that, when cancellation oc- 

urs, the original seller becomes a buyer, 

he owns more flour than he would had 
not the cancellation occurred. Settle- 
ment, he said, should be on a basis of 
what flour is worth to the original seller. 

He later moved that, when sales con- 
tracting was adopted, and when any fun- 
damental principle of contract was at- 
tacked, the Southwestern Millers’ League 
hould name an advisory counsel to take 
the case to the courts, unless the Millers’ 
National Federation appointed such 
counsel. 

A motion was introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Swigan extending the thanks of the 
southwestern Millers’ League to D. F. 
Viazzek, second vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, Kan- 

is City, for the efficient manner in which 
has conducted the business of his 

Tice. 


> A =F 


R, E. Srerira. 


'ERMINATING CONTRACTS 


\n Aggrieved Buyer’s Inquiry Suggests Some 
Observations Concerning the Seller’s Right 
to Assert Lapse of a Contract 





The general manager of a mill asks 
to discuss the legal aspect of cases of 
e kind stated by him as follows: 
“We have bought flour from A— from 
ne to time. About the first of the year 
\— sent us two or three cars of flour 
it was very weak, evidently containing 
ot of soft wheat. The flour was sup- 
‘sed to be short patent, strong, south- 
estern wheat flour. We endeavored to 
vork the flour off on contracts to our 
cal bakers, to whom we had sold flour 
attractive prices, but it did not stand 
, and caused us no end of trouble. 
‘We explained to A— that we had 
en forced to put this flour in public 
orage on account of our bakers refus- 
ig to take in any more, and that we 
ould have to dispose of it before we 
ould. order out more, although we still 
id some 2,000 or 3,000 bbls to come out. 
“The sales-manager wrote us a letter 
hortly after the 60 days had expired, 
aying that he was perfectly willing to 
extend our contracts a reasonable time. 
In another letter, written two or three 
weeks later, he assures us that he appre- 
iates our attitude as to the contracts 
which we have with them, etc. 





“Shortly after this letter a change is 
made in sales-managers, but before the 
change we tried to get some flour shipped 
out. It had not gone forward, because 
of inability to get cars, etc. 

“In the meantime, and on account of 
all the trouble we had had, we asked 
A— if he would ship us two or three 
cars of flour of a good, strong grade at 
a special price, to help us get back some 
of the trade that we had lost. They 
finally offered to ship us 1,000 bbls at 
$12.50 and cancel over 2,000 bbls bought 
at around $13, and fully worth $1.50 more 
if up to quality. We did not regard this 
as fair. 

“Now, this new sales-manager comes 
back at us and says that our contracts 
were automatically canceled at the ex- 
piration of the 60 days, when we have 
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of the terms of the contract, we are not 
able to fully discuss all of the mutual 
rights and liabilities existing under it in 
reference to its termination. However, it 
is clear, on the facts stated, that the sell- 
er is estopped to assert that the contract 
lapsed through the buyer’s failure to or- 
der out all of the flour within the 60 
days’ period fixed by the contract for 
delivery. 

From the facts presented it .must be 
assumed that the seller acquiesced in the 
buyer’s desire that the buyer be not re- 
quired to accept further installments 
under the contract until it should have 
reasonable opportunity to work off in- 
stallments of inferior flour previously 
shipped in partial fulfillment of the con- 
tract. It is said that the selling mill, 
after lapse of the contract time for de- 


The Grain Sampling Device in Operation 


their letters stating that they were per- 
fectly willing to extend the contracts, 
also referring to the ‘contracts’ which we 
had with them. 

“We have already purchased 1,000 
bbls for their account to apply against 
the contracts, and have advised them that 
we would make further purchases as 
needed, and charge any losses accruing 
to their account. 

“We believe that we have one of the 
cleanest cases that ever came before a 
jury, and would very much appreciate a 
line from you in regard to what you 
think of what we have outlined. 

“The reason why we have not given the 
name of the milling company is that we 
thought you would want to consider the 
matter from a purely impersonal stand- 
point.” 

This inquiry presents two main ques- 
tions: (1) Do the facts stated show a 
valid cancellation of the contract by the 
seller? (2) If so, what measure of dam- 
ages are recoverable by the aggrieved 
buyer? 

Since we are not furnished with a copy 


livery, stated that it would allow a rea- 
sonable extension of the contract.. It 
also appears that negotiations were car- 
ried on for modification of the contract, 
and that the seller suddenly attempted to 
put the buyer in default. We do not be- 
lieve that the law will permit the seller 
to do this, no opportunity having been 
given the buyer to give shipping instruc- 
tions after he was given to understand 
that the contract would be extended for 
an indefinite period. 

It is our opinion that, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, the seller was bound 
to give the buyer notice of intention to 
cancel unless shipping instructions should 
be given within a certain reasonable time. 
It is fundamental law, as well as justice, 
that one party to a contract cannot in- 
duce the other to believe that it will be 
satisfactory to defer performance for an 
indefinite time, and then suddenly de- 
clare a forfeiture because the other 
party has not complied with the terms 
of the contract. 

Had the transaction in controversy oc- 
curred at a time when the government’s 


. by both parties. 
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rules limiting the duration of a contract 
to deliver flour were still in force, a dif- 
ferent question would arise. But no 
facts are presented to indicate a special 
situation barring application of the gen- 
eral rule of law that time for perform- 
ance of a contract may be extended by 
mutual understanding. 

Even if the contract in question should 
happen to be in the form of the millers’ 
national uniform sales contract, we do 
not believe that the provisions of clause 
6 of the terms and conditions would pre- 
vent a modification of the understand- 
ing as to the time for delivery. In our 
judgment any modified terms indicated 
in correspondence between the parties to 
a contract supersedes any inconsistent 
terms of the original contract. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that, 
on the facts stated, the seller, and not 
the buyer, is guilty of contract breach 
and liable in damages, including such as 
may be validly stipulated for in the con- 
tract. 

But our correspondent shows a miscon- 
ception concerning the law of damages 
applying in case the buyer has a valid 
claim against the seller. It seems to be 
assumed that, notwithstanding that the 
seller has definitely breached the con- 
tract, the buyer can go on making sub- 
stitute purchases indefinitely, and hold 
the seller liable on the basis of. any fu- 
ture increases in market values. This is 
not the law, as we understand it. A 
standard legal authority summarized the 
law as follows: 

“The market price should be taken as 
of the time of the breach of the contract, 
and not within a reasonable time there- 
after, provided there is a market price 
at such time, and it is not at this par- 
ticular time unnaturally inflated or de- 
pressed by unlawful means. If the time 
of delivery has been extended, the market 
price will be taken as of the time to 
which the delivery. was postponed, or if 
postponed indefinitely, at a reasonable 
time after demanding performance. So, 
also, if no exact time of delivery is fixed 
by the contract, the market price should 
be fixed as at a reasonable time. If deliv- 
ery is to be made in installments, the 
measure of damages for the breach of 
any installment is to be computed on the 
market price at the time sack installment 
should have been delivered. 

“Although notice has been given of an 
intention not to deliver, the market price 
as of the date when the delivery should 
have been made will be taken, and not 
the market price on the date of such no- 
tice; but if the goods were deliverable 
within a certain period at the seller’s op- 
tion, the market price on the day when he 
gave plaintiff notice of his intention not 
to deliver is to be taken in computing 
the damages, that day being the time of 
default.” 35 Cyc. 637-638. 

The reason on which these rules rest is 
that damages for non-delivery of goods 
should be assessed as of the time of the 
breach of contract, when the aggrieved 
buyer is in a position to make substitute 
purchases and when damages can be fair- 
ly based on circumstances contemplated 
It is reasonable that 
damages be assessed as of the time when 
they are inflicted, rather than to give the 
buyer an opportunity to speculate on 
future rises or falls in market values. 

If I have agreed to deliver flour today 
at $14, and fail to do so, but my custom- 
er can make a substitute purchase at 
$14.50, the difference clearly represents 
his actual loss. He should not be per- 
mitted to pass up the opportunity to 
make the substitute purchase, and later 
demand increased damages from me on 
flour jumping to $20. If that should be 
fair, then on flour declining to $10, with- 
out his having made a substitute pur- 
chase, he should pay me the $4 I saved 
him by breaking my contract. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





New York State Supplies 


The purchasing committee for the New 
York state hospitals is asking for sealed 
proposals, by June 9; for furnishing the 
state hospitals for the insane with 
straight flour for three months, begin- 
ning July 1. For the quantity needed 
and further information, application 
should be made to the purchasing com- 
mittee at Albany, N. Y. 





WILLIAM H. WIGGIN 
MANAGER. 
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' BEWARE OF THE UNDERTOW 


The undertow is a dangerous undercur- 
rent, and is apt to carry the unwary and 
inexperienced beyond their depth. It is 
particularly in evidence after a heavy 
run of the tide and sea over shallow 
beaches. An intimation of what may 
happen from the undertow in the wheat 
and milling business has already been 
evidenced in the recent substantial break 
in wheat prices on the mere prospect of 
an improved transportation situation, ac- 
companied, as it was, by the exporters 
dropping out of the market. 

It tends to confirm the prophecy of a 
Toledo miller a short time back that 

rices would be fifty cents a bushel lower 
but for transportation conditions. It 
shows to what an extent, under present 
conditions, American millers are at the 
mercy of foreign buying. This under- 
tow, which might be described as the 
natural movement to an equilibrium, is 
likely to set in strong most any time, and 
quite unexpectedly following decontrol. 

On various occasions since the begin- 
ning of the European war, many millers, 
as well as other business men, have made 
considerable money as a result of rap- 
idly advancing prices or from conditions 
absolutely beyond their control, which 
they did not anticipate and with the 
bringing about of which they had noth- 
ing whatever to do. If, on this account, 
they permit themselves to fall into an 
attitude of self-complacency and over- 
confidence, ascribing their success to their 
own astuteness and business ability, they 
are in the greater danger of being caught 
in the undertow. 

During the period of the guaranteed 
price, of control and regulation, which 
did away with many of the speculative 
hazards, there has not been the same call 
which previously existed for initiative, 
for the exercise of an experienced and 
nice judgment, and for resourcefulness 
in meeting unexpected situations. The 
miller has had a comparatively easy time 
of it, but now must get back to his earlier 
resourcefulness or get caught in the un- 
dertow. 

Nearly every one in the trade senses 
the potential danger of the new period, 
when the stabilizing influence of the 
Grain Corporation and the guaranteed 
price is withdrawn, without the protec- 
tion afforded by future trading. Millers 
are anxious to get all their old-crop 
wheat ground out and shipped. Jobbers 
want to have as little old-crop flour on 
hand as possible, and bakers want just 
enough flour to carry them until new- 
-crop flour is available. With the larger 
bakers this is openly held to be a 
sixty days’ supply. 

The general sentiment of the trade 
seems to be “safety first”; that this is 
the time to stick close to shore, to play 
safe rather than to take any chances for 
the sake of making a doubtful profit. It 
would certainly be a most curious situa- 
tion if, as a result of following this policy 
all along the line from country elevator 
to retailer, it should devélop that a suffi- 
cient market did not exist-to absorb the 
offerings and movement of the new crop. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

To what extent milling is dependent 
upon cars was again brought out clearly 
this week. One of the larger mills was 
down all the week and another was down 
all but one day, on account of inability 
to get cars. Full trains of empties are 
reported to be moving west, but appar- 


ently Chicago or some intermediate point 
is their first stop. They are not in evi- 
dence in this section. 

One miller, who followed the break in 
wheat prices by reducing the car-lot price 
on flour 50c, sold some flour this week, 
but later advanced the price again 25c. 
Others, not having any flour to offer, 
held their prices nominally unchanged. 
Frequently, millers have practically all 
the flour sold they care to book, in view 
of transportation conditions, the fluctu- 
ating prices of wheat and the difficulty in 
getting wheat. Business has come almost 
to a dead stop. 

Millers have struggied so long and un- 
availingly against the barriers of an ad- 
verse and unyielding transportation mud- 
dle that they have virtually worn them- 
selves out and lost hope. Their custom- 
ers want the flour that is booked and 
long overdue, but they cannot get it for- 
ward, They would be in a nice predica- 
ment had the market declined instead of 
advanced, or should it show a big decline 
before the flour is shipped. 

The logical thing to do would be to 
cancel these contracts, and sell the wheat 
for export, unless the buyer agrees to a 
modification of the contract by accepting 
shipment whenever possible and regard- 
less of the course of the market. Any 
sales now being made cover this risk by 
stipulating that the shipment will be 
within a definite time, or whenever pos- 
sible. 

Little new business is looked for be- 
fore the new crop. Nobody knows at 
what price wheat will move, and one 
guess is as good as another. At the 


present the price veers and changes with- 


whatever foreign buyers do. When they 
reappeared in the market this week it 
promptly went up to $3.10, track, New 
York, for No. 2 red or No. 2 hard. 
Toledo millers are not bidding, but the 
price here at the end of the week was 
around $2.95 for No. 1 red. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 


Fiour 
output 
This week 
Last week 


14 
30% 
Year ago » 27 
Two years ago . 12 
Three years ago > 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

Capacity Output Pct. 
81,960 23,890 29 
78,360 31,019 40 
70,560 32,460 46 
72,360 9,898 11 


*Week ending May 29. tWeek ending 
2 


May 22. 
COUNTRY MILLER TESTIFIES 


An Ohio miller, operating two small 
plants, contributes his experience under 
present conditions as follows: 

“We have been finding things much 
better since the first of April than we 
did preceding that period. Our two mills 
have been operating rather regularly 
since that time. It is just as easy to 
sell flour at $13 or $14 bbl as it was years 
ago to sell it at $2.75 in wood, delivered 

altimore. Really, our people here have 
not got time to ask anything about the 
price of flour, neither are they very much 
concerned, because many of them are 
buying their bread from the baker and 
are riding around in $4,000 cars. Home- 
baking is a lost art. We are not finding 
any fault, but will accept conditions as 
they come and make the best of them.” 

nother miller, operating one of the 


largest mills of this section, writes: “We 
suppose things are going with us about 
as with the rest of the millers; that is, 
we are just standing still and watching 
things go by. It is seemingly useless 
to make plans for other than daily action. 
We are running only part time, not for 
want of orders but for want of wheat.” 

Still another writes: “We are not in 
position to take on any more business, 
as we have enough flour sold to run us 
into July. We have also enough wheat 
on hand to make this flour that we have 
sold, which is the policy we always 
adhere to.” 


T. A. LINFITT 


T. A. Linfitt is now sales-manager of 
the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., 
but has been in the past closely identi- 
fied with central states territory as a 
flour salesman. Mr. Linfitt joined the 
sales department of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., in 1903, act- 
ing first as territorial representative in 
Michigan, and later becoming eastern 
sales-manager. In 1912 he resigned to 
engage in the land business in Califorma, 
returning after three years to go with 
the United Flour Mills Co., where he 
was appointed sales-manager a few weeks 
before its failure. Subsequently he was 
the representative of the Shane Bros. & 


Wilson Co., Minneapolis, for several 
years, before going to Leavenworth, 
making his headquarters at Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Since going to Leavenworth he has 
built up a strong sales organization in 
the central states territory previously 
covered by him and with which he has 
been so familiar. This has resulted: in 
the rapid strengthening and expansion of 
his company’s business in this section. 
W. S. McClintic, also formerly a Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. man in Indiana, has 
been an efficient lieutenant on the ground, 
and active in the field in building up this 
business. . 


HASKELL MILL CHANGES HANDS 


The corn mill at Toledo, of 800° bbls 
capacity, was sold this week to the Sheets 
Elevator Co., Cleveland, which will take 
possession June 1. Consideration not 
mentioned. George Eicher, for a num- 
ber of years with the Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., will be general manager of 
the business, which will be continued un- 
der the old style of W. H. Haskell & Co. 

The same interests who have acquired 
this mill are also interested in the G. 
E..Conkey Co., manufacturers of poultry 
foods, and this. plant may later be used 
as a supply base for buttermilk feeds 
and hog and dairy feeds, as well as con- 
tinuing its previous lines. 


NOTES 


F. M. Chase, sales-manager Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co., was in Philadelphia 
this week calling on the trade. 

Coorg Winchell, for several years with 
the Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has taken charge of the flour 
sales of the Cornwall Co. at Saginaw, 
Mich. 

John Adams, Twin Lakes, Mich., who 
represents the Barber Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in this section, called at this 
office this week. . 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
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has teturned from a two weeks’ vacation 
in New York and Atlantic City. 

W. B. Lovvorn, of Roanoke, Va., has 
formed a connection with the Lawrence. 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. as its rep. 
resentative for the state of Virginia. 

W. F. Steele, representing the Lacish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and W. §. 
McClintic, Leaevnworth (Kansas) Mill. 
ing Co., called. at this office this week. 

The marriage of C. H. Holder, sales. 
manager Grafton (Ohio) Milling Co., and 
Miss Georgia Conner, at Winamac, Ii, 
is announced. They will reside at 
Grafton. 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Tole lo, 
and B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co, 
Columbus, Ohio, will spend this week-end 
with Henry M. Allen, Allen & Whee'er 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 


Thomas Wilson, of Wilson & Dunlop, 
Leith, Scotland, was in Toledo and 
Cleveland this week returning from in 
extended western trip, which included a 
considerable stay in California. 


Arthur A. Cunningham, Sneath-Ciin- 
ningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was in 
Toledo this week. Mr. Cunningham s: \s 
that he sold wheat for export on the 
recent bulge as high as $3.30, New Yo-k. 


William A. Fuerst, who has represent- 
ed the Empire Milling Co., Minneapoiis, 
in Ohio and Kentucky since May 1, called 
at this office this week. His previous con- 
nection was with C. C. Groff & Co. at 
Cincinnati. 


The annual meeting of the Indiaia 
Millers’ Association will be held June ?2 
in the Board of Trade Building, Indian- 
apolis. It is the purpose this year to ie- 
duce the number of set speeches or pi- 
papers to the minimum, and have a gen- 
eral conference in which practical su)- 
jects can be presented and discussed by 
all. 


F. H. Maley, Harrisburg, Pa., for- 
merly with the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
in central Pennsylvania, and H. W. Di)- 
ble, Middleport, N. Y., formerly with tiie 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Mini. 
in New York state, will represent the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in their respective territories, 
after June 1, 


The Greenleaf Milling Co., Minnea)- 
olis, has completed arrangements |) 
which W. H. Holaday, flour and feed 
broker, Columbus, will have charge of iis 
business in the state of Ohio, M. ? 
Evans, Louisville, represents the mill in 
Kentucky and the extreme southern part 
of Indiana; Sumner-Budd & Co., Indian- 
apolis, have the account for Indiana. 


Charles E. Oliver, Warsaw, Ind., mil!- 
ing engineer, is flowing and remodeling 
the mills of the Stritmatter Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Waverly, Ohio; Thunder Bay 
Milling Co., Alpena, Mich; the ‘mill of 
C. C. Carpenter, Perrysville, Ind., and 
the Marshalltown (Iowa) Milling Co. H« 
has been asked to give an estimate on 1 
500-bbl mill to be built in South Caro- 
lina, and to supply all the grain ani 
milling machinery. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager Webi r 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansa-, 
was in Toledo this week to meet the re) - 
resentatives of his company working th’s 
territory. This includes Paul F. Fishe , 
representing the company in norther 
Michigan, L. R. W. Howard in souther 1 
Michigan, B. W. Wright in northern Ir- 
diana, A. B. Hewson in northern Ohi», 
W. B. Tilley in southern Ohio, an! 
George Robinson, special representativ .. 
The company recently opened a branc' 
office at 243 Spitzer Building, Toledo, i1 
charge of J. F. Hall as district sale 
manager. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., May 29.—Millers are 
in midseason, and though they are mo:- 
ing along fairly well, there is not muci 
activity. Only the Igleheart mill is ru: - 
ning full time on past orders, but 
reports very. little new business con - 
ing in. 

Wheat has fallen in 
farmers are again holding back on the r 
reserves. However, the demand has nit 
increased, and millers are not laying bh 
stocks of flour. The call from bakeri:; 
is from hand to mouth, on the belief that 
something is going to turn up presently 
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to reduce the cost of baking in that 
direction. 

Flour is selling at $13.75@15 for best 
patent in 98-lb cotton sacks. Shorts have 
advanced to $65 ton, with no lessening 
in demand, while bran has gone to $47 


@18, 
é W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 
\qranta, Ga., May 29.—Flour has been 
in good demand during the week, and 
prices remained unchanged to a shade 
hicher, although brokers and dealers are 
bu: ing in small quantities and for im- 
mc. iate shipment to keep stocks well 
fill | in. Stocks are comparatively small, 
ar.‘ few orders are being booked ahead, 
as ‘he general feeling among the trade 
he is that prices will be materially 
lo. cr for new-crop flour. The move- 
t of flour has been more prompt than 
th: ' of other commodities. 
illfeed prices are steady to easier for 
bn and shorts, although no particular 
dc line is noted. The demand is better 
bran than for middlings; buying, 
ever, is light, except for immediate 
ment, The trade apparently antici- 
es a lower market. Offerings of 
it millfeeds are more liberal. Near- 
mills are quoting in full car lots, 
reas heretofore offerings have been in 
‘d-car lots only. Very little or none 
he low-grade flour or red dog is be- 
offered in this market. Supplies are 
t, but demand appears less urgent, 
receipts are light. 
lixed sweet feeds are in fair demand 
prices strong, and stocks are very 
it, owing to the mills having difficulty 
vetting ingredients. Molasses can be 
\ined in sufficient quantities, but corn, 
s, and alfalfa are hard to get. 
lominy feeds are in fair demand; 
ks are light, and prices advanced 
1e during the week. Buying is for 
nediate shipment and in rather small 
intities. There is very little change in 
vet bean prices, which range $50@52 
cr ton, in ton lots; car lots are obtain- 
e at $45. Prices of hulls are un- 
inged, and supplies sufficient. There is 
olutely nothing doing in peanut 
cals, and stocks are entirely cleaned 
out, but there is some inquiry. 
Cottonseed meal is rather slow for 
f-grade, while 36 per cent protein meal 
in fair demand. Stocks are large in 
orgia, more so than in any other sec- 
in of the Southeast. 
Cottonseed hulls are moving slowly this 
ek, although prices are slightly higher 
in last week and stocks are getting low. 
he mills are all practically shut down, 
id no sacked hulls are being offered. 


DP = 


The hay market is slightly lower for 
timothy and clover; mixed hay and al- 
\fa show quite a decline. Heavier re- 


ceipt of alfalfa at western markets is 
id to be the cause of the decline. 
J. Hore TicNner. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

| NDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29.—Trade in 
ith wheat flour and corn products was 

r this week, despite railroad trans- 

rtation difficulties, which continue to 

one of the major influences affecting 
industry. New orders booked were 

r comparatively small quantities. Mills 
e devoting much of their time to clean- 
x up old orders. 

Receipts of old wheat are small al- 

ugh farmers having stocks on hand 

e showing a disposition to let them go 

fore the grain of the 1920 crop becomes 

lilable. Prices on the wagon market in 

is city declined rapidly in the last 10 

s after as high as $2.95 bu had been 
d for No. 1 red wheat with No. 2 at 
-90 and No. 8 at $2.85. Early this week 
ly $2.75 was being offered for No. 1 
d with No. 2 5c lower and No. 8 10c 
Ss. However, by the end of the week, 
80 was paid for No. 1, $2.77 for No. 
red and $2.72 for No. 8 red. 
Wheat flour prices are lower than last 
eek, Soft winter patents are offered 
or shipment in car lots at $13.80@14.40 
bl in 98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter 
vatents are available at $13.80@14.30, 
ind spring patents are priced at $14.50@ 
15. In the corn products market, grits 
are offered in car lots at $4.75 per 100 
lbs, sacked, hominy at $4.80, hominy 
flakes at $5.30, meal at $4.70, corn flour 
at $5, ceraline at $5.15. Little soliciting 
of new business is being done. 

In the millfeed market, the buying is 
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still good. Quantities of wheat feeds 
are comparatively rare, some mills being 
without any to take care of new business. 
Where available, millfeed is quoted at 
around $61@63, sacked, with bran $8 less 
and middlings $4 more. Hominy feed is 
priced at $70 ton bulk, and $74 sacked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,- 
800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of May 29, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Fiour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ..ccsiccsccccece 7,3 32 
Last week .......seseeeeee a 
Year A800 ...wccceccccseees 12,388 64 
TWO Years AGO ..sesseeeee 

FLOUR STOCKS IN STORE 

We 30 SORE 55 i655 3 6608 esate 7,996 bbis 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 


In Out 

Wheat, Dus ..crccccsecee 18,000 26,000 
COrm, DUB sivccccsssccens 323,000 119,000 
OGte, BOW inci ccd svcersees 464,000 140,000 
TPO, DOS. si bide cerita de ve 13,000 3,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week.... 90,680 328,950 109,620 6,640 
Year ago .... 153,360 451,050 118,500 3,950 


Two years ago 53,130 867,780 256,130 
NOTES 

The Union Grain & Feed Co., Hart- 
ford City, has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Carlos City, 
is erecting a concrete elevator, to cost 
about $33,500. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co., of Bennetts Switch and Miami, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock. The directors are Frank C. 
Phelps, James D.. Havens, and Alexander 
Oliker. 

George H. Lewis, general manager 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
announces that his concern is putting in 
four new double stands of steel rollers to 
replace older machinery, a new sifter, 
and other improvements, the approxi- 
mate cost of which will be $25,000. The 
company has recently put in new fire 
protection apparatus and drilled two new 


wells, 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., May 29.—The Norfolk 
flour market has been comparatively dull 
this week, the local trade being well sup- 
plied, with few exceptions, for some 
weeks, and jobbers showing little inclina- 
tion to enter the market except for oc- 
casional car lots, preferring to reduce 
their holdings and work out their old 
contracts in anticipation of a new crop, 
although they do not expect to go into a 
new crop on a much lower basis than the 
present level. 

Price fluctuations are said to have 
caused mills to make some attractive low 
quotations, but this has failed to stimu- 
late buying to any appreciable extent. 
The car shortage and other transporta- 
tion difficulties have retarded the action 
of the market, and in those cases where 
orders have been placed recently many 
millers have been unable to get shipments 
through. The scarcity of mills in this 
immediate section leaves the local trade 
dependent, to a large extent, on its own 
ability to surmount the outside trans- 
portation troubles. Top winter patents 
were offered here this week at $14@14.50 
bbl, standard patents at $13.75@14, 
spring patents at $15@15.75, and Kansas 
hard winters at $14.50@15.45. 

The millfeed market is extremely bare, 
the car shortage being held responsible 
for the curtailed supply. Retail buying 
is very active, but no one wants feed for 
deferred shipment at prevailing prices. 
Standard middlings are quoted here at 
$65.50@66 ton, standard bran at $59@ 
60, and red dog at $76.50@77. 


NOTES 


One of the Wentworth string of “cash 
and carry” bakeries has been established 
here, specializing on cakes, buns and 
doughnuts. 

Arrangements are being made here for 
the annual convention of the Potomac 
States’ Association of Bakers, which will 
be held at the Ocean View Hotel, June 
21-23, and when from 300 to 500 dele- 
gates are expected to be present. The 


association, of which W. R. Caskey, of 
ne W. Va. is president, is 
composed of bakers from Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia. W. R. Miller, of the Adams 
bakery, Norfolk, is at the head of the 
committee here which will arrange for 
the convention. 

‘Announcement last week by Norfolk 
bakers that they would be compelled to 
raise the price of bread to retailers 2c 
per loaf brought from the Retail Grocers’ 
Association a firm protest, followed by a 
mass meeting at which housewives were 
urged to bake their own bread or to 
patronize those merchants who had de- 
cided not to raise the price of the com- 
modity. Two bakers agreed to’ furnish 
at least 10,000 loaves daily to retailers 
at 8c, and to increase their output 2,000 
loaves per day. The crusade is still on, 
and about half of the trade is being 
supplied with 8¢ loaves, 

Josep A. Leste. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., May 29.—There has 
been a slight improvement in inquiries 
for flour from the Southeast the past 
week, but no renewal of business in such 
volume as had been anticipated by mill- 
ers. Current bookings for the week have 
been less than 25 per cent of the possible 
capacity of the mills, and unless there is 
improvement in June, some of the mills 
will carry old wheat over into the new 
crop year. The volume of outstanding 
contracts-is being gradually reduced, but 
stocks of flour in the Southeast continue 
apparently larger than normal. 

Prices have been revised downward, 
and. at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $14.25@14.75; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $13.50@13.75; 
straight patent, $13.20@13.50; first clear, 
$10.50@11. 

Operations in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours are quiet, with prices practically 
nominal, as follows: spring wheat first 
patent, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$14.75@15.50; hard winter wheat patent, 
$14@14.50. 

Millfeed is quiet, with some recession 
in prices, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $55@56; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $63@64, 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 169,920 66,528 
Last week ....... 127,830 57,861 45.2 
Year ago ......... 205,320 113,718 55.3 
Two years ago.... 168,150 23,328 13.8 
Three years ago... 162,570 61,843 38.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 29 May 22 
Piour, Dole ...sccccceccs 26,100 25,800 
Wheat, DUR 6 cisctiisvds 93,000 76,000 
OGG, DUB: onc ccdcicvicned « 49,200 50,700 
Co | I eee Peon 59,900 61,000 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 

The demand for corn meal in the South 
continues very light. Mills with a ca- 
pacity of 69,000 bus this week ground 
17,151, or 24.8 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 17,689, or 25.6 per cent, last 
week, and 12.2 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, per 100 
lbs, sacked, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$4.60@4.70; unbolted meal, $4.40@4.50. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 160 cars. 

The Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., whose plant burned some months 
ago, will rebuild, with larger facilities 
than ever before. This is one of the old 
milling concerns in this territory. 

Lee Brock, federal fair-price commis- 
sioner for Tennessee, has under consid- 
eration a petition for approval of an ad- 
vance of 2c per loaf in the price of 24-oz 
loaves of bread made by Nashville bak- 
ers.. The bakers claim that they will have 
no profits at the advance, but are willing 
to do business at that mark in hope of 
an era of lower prices for material. Mr. 
Brock has intimated that he will approve 


the advance. 
Joun Lerprr. 


= is three times as 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 
Michigan Crop-Reporting Service Outlines a 


Disturbing Situati Ui 
Exodus from Farms 


Totepo, Oxn10, May 29.—The M 





co-operative crop-repo service 
recently made a survey of the farming 
and labor situation concerning farms in 


Michigan, which is quite comprehensive 
and probably reflects conditions else- 
where. The report is as follows: 

The number of men that have left the 
farms of Michigan during the past three 
reat as the num- 

er of Michigan men that died or were 

killed in. the Civil War. It would re- 
quire the present male- population, over 
15 years of age, of Lansing and Flint, to 
replace them. There are enough vacant 
farm houses in Michigan to conveniently 
house the population of Grand Rapids. 
The number of farm houses vacated with- 
in the B ag 12 months could easily ac- 
commodate all of the people in the city 
of Jackson with homes. 

Some 8.74 per cent of the farms of 
the state are wholly idle this year, an 
area of approximately 1,668,000 acres, 
equal to about five ordinary counties. 
The total men and boys over 15 years of 
age on the farms of the state is 230,000, 
or 82.5 acres to be worked by each. 

These —- are based on a complete 
survey made during the past four weeks 
by the Michigan crop-reporting service 
under the joint supervision of Coleman | 
C. Vaughan, secretary of state, and 
Verne H. Church, field agent, United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates, aided 
by the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

A blank was mailed to each rural 
school director asking for a report upon 
the farms of his school district. The 
compilation of these reports shows that 
18,232 farms are idle this year, compared 
with 11,831 last year. While the aban- 
donment, which in many cases is tem- 
porary because of the lack of tenant 
farmers, is least in the best farming sec- 
tions, it is found to be a community 
movement. Many districts show no 
abandonment, but where families began 
leaving the act seemed to be contagious 
until, in some cases, one-third to one- 
half of the school district had migrated 
to the city. In the south-central dis- 
trict only 4.7 per cent of the farms are 
idle, and in some counties only 3 per 
cent. In the northwestern district of 
the Lower Peninsula, 19.4 per cent are 
idle, and occasional counties report 25 
per cent or more. 

This abandonment does not tell the 
whole story. A large percentage of men 
on farms are past 50 years of age and 
without help. The average size of farms 
is 91.5 acres, and there are but 11 men 
and boys to each 10 farms, or but one 
man or boy to each 82.5 acres, with many 
of these unable to do a full man’s work. 
There are 30,000 vacant houses on farms, 
10,000 of which have been vacated with- 
in the last year. 

Of the 275,000 men on farms three 
years ago, 46,000 have since left; 20,000 
of them during the past year. This un- 
precedented exodus from farms indi- 
cates that city and industrial life have 
become more profitable and satisfactory 
than farm life. A recent preliminary 
survey conducted by the state farm bu- 
reau shows similar and comparable re- 
sults, and that there would be a decrease 
of 15.8 per cent in the acreage of culti- 
vated crops this year as a result. Its re- 
port also shows that the number of dairy 
cattle has decreased 11.3 per cent during 
the past year. 

As Michigan is only typical of the con- 
ditions found in most of the other states, 
it is evident that the production of farm 
crops will decline as long as the present 
situation continues, and as long as the 
cost of producing these crops follows so 
closely the price the farmer receives. 

The only remedy is a reversal of pres- 
ent’ conditions through an increase in the 
number of food producers and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the number of non- 
producers of food. This reversal will only 
come when the remuneration for growing 
food crops becomes as great in propor- 
tion, taking into account investment, risk 
and labor, as that of other occupations; 
and when farm life takes on attractive- 
ness equal to that of city life. 

W. H. Wiectrn. - 
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‘CANADIAN GRAIN STATISTICS 


By Rosert James McFAui 


Radical have recently been 
made in the grain statistics of 
Canada. Formerly the official data were 
tardily published and, being based upon 
improper statistical foundations, were 
hardly more to be commended for ac- 
curacy than for promptness. Recently, 
however, the work has been taken over 
by the internal trade division of the do- 
minion bureau of statistics, and from 


now on the work promises to surpass in 


promptness, accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness say nis that any commercial 
bureau could supply, and even to com- 
pare extremely favorably with the of- 
‘ ficial data of any other country. 

This work, as now organized, falls into 
two general categories, the current data 
and the annual review. The current 
data have two separate and distinct di- 
visions, the visible supply statistics and 
the current milling statistics. The latter 
division supplies data as to the monthly 
stocks on hand in the mills, in addition to 
the elevator stocks shown in the former 
and, hence, is supplementary to the 
former. 

In the past the visible supply data cov- 
ered only the stocks in the large eleva- 
tors. The reports were gathered by mail 
and the summaries were published only 
in the Weekly Trade Bulletin of the 
trade. and commerce department, which 
publication came off the press about 10 
days after the date for which the count 
was made. 

For a number of years there were 
thus published weekly data showing the 
grain in store in public terminal eleva- 
tors at Lake-Head, public elevators of 
the East and interior terminal elevators 
of the West. In addition, a survey was 
made once or twice a year of the stocks 
in the country elevators, but this ma- 
terial was not published with the other 
data, and merely served for an annual 
stock-taking for crop-reporting pur- 


s. Moreover, the large holdings of 
the private terminal elevators were neg- 
lected 


Formerly, the elevator managers took 
oath as to the accuracy of the weekly 
reports, but there was no attempt made 
to check the accuracy of their statements. 
There is no reason to question the good 
intentions of the managers in this mat- 
ter; there is every reason to suppose 

took this oath quite seriously, but 
the results were far from satisfactory. 

Since the reorganization of the grain 
statistics, however, the accuracy of these 
reports has been very carefully checked 
up week by week. Each week the man- 
ager: of each elevator has made out a 
report showing the receipts and ship- 
ments of each kind of grain, as well as 
the stock on hand. Consequently, for 
each week there is information at hand 
showing the stock on hand at beginning, 
the receipts and shipments during the 
period, and the stock on hand at the end 
of the period. These factors should bal- 
ance, 

Formerly there was often a very large 
cumulative error at the end of the year, 
and no one could tell what the true fig- 
ures were. Latterly, if the accounts do 
not balance each week for any elevator, 
the manager is called upon immediately 
for an explanation. The result is that 
those who were formerly the worst of- 
fenders for inaccurate reports now give 
data that make their yearly reports bal- 
ance to the bushel. Since the bureau has 
data from other sources showing the re- 
ceipts and shipments against which these 
weekly reports can be checked, it is im- 
possible, accidents debarred, for the re- 
= as now published to be anything 

ut extremely accurate. The oath as to 
accu is no longer necessary. The 
checking system is still more dependable. 

The last of the public elevators to be 
brought under this system of reporting 
were those at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and these were the most impor- 
tant group of all. Eventually, the sys- 
tem proved itself rs same J excellent 
that even these elevators, which report 
through the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers at Fort William, instead of direct to 
the bureau, now use the same method. 
The old custom was to base the report on 
the warehouse receipts. Those familiar 


with the grain trade are well enough ac- 
uainted with the frequent “overages” at 
the end of the year obtained by this 
method to realize the necessity for change 
to obtain statistical accuracy. It was 
frequent in the past for the terminals to 
be reported as “overshipped”; in other 
words, to ~— that they had less than 
nothing on hand. The reports for all 
elevators are now based upon the “bin 
stocks.” 

Before the beginning of this year the 
official report published, 10 days after the 
count, the following data, some being on 
the “bin-stock” basis and some that of 
“warehouse receipts”: the quantity in 
store in each public terminal, interior 
terminal and eastern elevator, of each 
kind of grain, and for each group of 
elevators the quantities in store by the 
many different grades of each kind of 
grain; a six years’ comparison of stocks 
in store in each group of elevators; and 
also the receipts and shipments separate- 
ly by water and by rail, without showing 
the grades, at the public terminal eleva- 
tors, the interior terminal elevators and 
the public elevators at the Georgian Bay 
ports, the lower lake ports, the St. Law- 
rence ports and a total for all the public 
elevators of the East, the subclassifica- 
tion of the eastern elevators being a re- 
cent innovation. All this covered Ca- 
nadian grain alone. 

United States grain is stored separate- 
ly, and a separate report was made 
showing the stocks thereof in each ele- 
vator storing the same. These data took 
no account of the large holdings in the 
private terminal elevators at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, were gathered on 
varied bases, and were published about 
the time the private agencies were pub- 
lishing the succeeding week’s data. 

The system as now developed includes 
private as well as public terminal eleva- 
tors, gathers all data on the “bin-stock” 
basis, collects ‘the information by wire, 
and publishes it the third business day 
through the medium of Canadian Press, 
Ltd., through the office of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners at Fort William, and 
through an officer of the bureau with the 
Wheat Board at Winnipeg. It is rather 
noteworthy that at the very time when 
so many statistics gathered in all coun- 
tries under war demands are being 
dropped, and whén every attempt is be- 
ing made to insure economy in such di- 
rections, that this system has _ been 
brought to a higher stage of develop- 
ment. 

Contrary to general ideas of govern- 
ment extravagance, this work has been 
done on the most economical basis pos- 
sible. In fact, the expense of telegraph- 
ing has been under such scrutiny that no 
more than one 50-word night letter is 
allowed each elevator. When it is point- 
ed out that the old practice of reporting 
each important grade of each grain in 
store is still retained, it will be at once 
evident that an elaborate coding system 
is used. 

The data on stocks in the country ele- 
vators of the West are also being col- 
lected and published weekly. The collec- 
tion of these data was inaugurated by 
the Board of Grain Supervisors, and is 
being continued by its successor, the 
Wheat Board, and the bureau has ar- 
ranged for its publication. Unfortunate- 
ly, it has not yet been found possible to 
prepare this material as promptly as the 
stocks in the large elevators and, conse- 
quently, this publication is a little more 
tardy. The railways have such data cov- 
ering two groupings, “wheat” and “other 
grain,” which are regularly collected by 
wire. These data covered not only the 
stocks in the country elevators but the 
shipments from the country as well. This 
material is not as accurate as the re- 
ports made by the elevators themselves, 
and all other grain than what is lumped 
into one general class. 

However, as vitalized statistics of im- 
mediate value to commerce and to be 
thrown away when cold, these data are 
immensely worth while, and should be 
made available to a wider circle. More- 
over, both railway and steamship lines 
have a certain amount of data available 
as to stocks in transit. These data should 


be developed to cover a report on each 
kind of grain tely, and should be 
published by the. governmerit 
as one lumped figure for the car- 

connection it is well worth 
while to note the very important informa- 
tion given by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners in their daily report of in- 
spection at Winnipeg. This inspection 
report amounts to a record of daily car 
movement through Winnipeg. 

The other division of the current work 
on grain statistics covers the operations 
of the mills. This work has grown out 
of the license report work of the Ca- 
nadian Food Board, but the Food Board 
failed to enforce its reports in the case 
of the mills and, as.a consequence, no 
statistics resulted. The report now re- 
quired of the millers is vastly more sim- 
ple, and is one that can readily be en- 
forced from all mills of commercial size. 

This report covers the grain ground, 
the grain in mill bins and the products 
produced, The data published monthly 
cover the operations of all commercial 
mills of 100 bbls a day or more. . The 
smaller mills cannot be depended upon 
for a prompt report, and no attempt is 
made to hold up the publication to in- 
clude their grindings. They will be re- 
quired to file at least an annual report, 
which will complete the record of the 
total Canadian grind, but their monthly 
grinding data are not sufficiently large at 
present to be of great importance. The 
same is true of the manufacturers of 
breakfast foods, etc. 

There are several reasons for per- 
petuating such a statistical report of the 
milling. The results will be of great 
value to the grain, milling and grocery 
trades, and to stock men, when they have 
had it long enough to appreciate it. Also, 
it has been found necessary to get such a 
monthly record on account of the fact 
that we must have statistics for the crop 
year ending Aug. 31, as well as for the 
calendar year. This report shows the 
stocks of grain in the mill bins and, 
hence, completes the data on visible sup- 
plies of commercial grain. 

The records of the wheat show roughly 
the origins within the country. This will 
be found very valuable in determining 
what becomes of the crop in various sec- 
tions of Canada, pupticalarly the Quebec 
crop, although it will be of great inter- 
est to determine also where the western 
wheat is actually ground. The separation 
of the kind of wheat is carried out in 
the record of the products ground which 
show “winter” as distinguished from 
“spring” wheat. The oats, barley, rye, 
corn, buckwheat and peas ground are also 
shown separately, and the products made 
from them. Particularly in the case of 
wheat there is a full classification of the 
high-grade flours; “standard,” “patents” 
and “clears” being distinguished, and 
each divided into “spring,” “winter” and 
“blended”; “low-grade” or “feed flour” 
is all lumped together, as is also the 
shorts or middlings in one class and the 
bran in another. 

This work at present is being carried 
out in co-operation with the Wheat 
Board. Separate reports to the board 
and the bureau would be an abomination. 
The result is a pooling of effort, with 
the compilation for the West being con- 
ducted at Winnipeg and for the East at 
Ottawa, with joint publication of the 
complete results at both offices. 

There is thus available now on a 
prompt and accurate basis in the official 
reports: weekly data on each grain in 
store by standard grades in all terminal 
elevators, whether public, private, in- 
terior or eastern, these being classified 
geographically. The receipts and ship- 
ments by water and by rail are shown for 
the same groupings for the totals of each 
grain. The stocks on hand, receipts and 
shipments of each kind of grain are pub- 
lished for all the country elevators, and 
are available by the various sections of 
country. The “inspections” or daily 
movement through Winnipeg are avail- 
able, and probably the near future will 
see the publication of the grain stocks in 
transit and the grain brought to and 
moved by each western railway weekly, 
this material being already available. 

The bin stocks of the mills are also 
published monthly. If the custom takes 
root of counting these latter as well as 
the stocks in country elevators as the 
“Canadian visible supply,” great care 
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will have to be exercised in making coi- 
parisons with the stocks of other.coun- 
tries which show only the stocks “in the 
large elevators. , 

ie mill operations show, as well as the 
stocks on hand, the grain ground mont))- 
ly and the products produced in all the 
important mills, the operations of iiie 
mills of lesser importance being inclu)- 
ed only in the annual reports. — Com- 
plete detail is published showing the di f- 
ferent kinds of grain ground, and {':e 
foods and feeds produced. 





Paper Bag Shipments 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mi'\- 
ers’ National Federation, has sent out tec 
following bulletin to members, regardi:y, 
the new regulations for shipment of gr 
products in paper bags, effective July |: 

“Effective July 1, 1920, paper bags 
which grain products are shipped mi 
show upon each bag a statement to {ic 
effect that the paper bag meets the 
quirements .of consolidated classificati 
rules. This statement must be in the f: |- 
lowing form: 





FREIGHT SHIPPING BAG 
Meeting Requirements 
of 
CONSOLIDATED FREIGHT 
CLASSIFICATION 











*Here show contents. 
**Here show name of bag manufacturer 


“Bags of grain products weighing 
each less than 20 lbs, in shipments of less 
than 24,000 lbs, must be inclosed in con- 
tainers made of burlap or jute, or of cot- 
ton cloth weighing not less than 5 oz per 
square yard, and containing not less than 
36 threads to the inch each way, or in 
paper containers of material of a quality; 
upon which above form of stamp can | 
used. 

“When the above two requirements are 
not fully complied with, the freight rate 
on grain products in bags shall be in 
creased 20 per cent, with a minimum of 
2c per 100 lbs above the rates applicabl 
on such articles in bags that do comply 
with these requirements. 

“In ordering paper bags or containers, 
millers should specify that they meet th: 
requirements of consolidated classifica 
tion, and that the form of statement in 
dicated above shall be printed on each 
bag. As to paper bags on hand, miller 
should at once ascertain from the manu 
facturer whether the paper bags they now 
have meet the requirements; if so, th 
form of statement can be placed upoi 
each bag by means of a rubber stamp 
before being shipped. Manufacturers o 
paper bags have stated that bags manu 
factured by them meet these require 
ments; it is advisable, however, that eac! 
miller take the matter up with his ba: 
manufacturer.” 





French Consumption of Wheat 


A news dispatch from Paris says tha! 
the needs of France in wheat are abou! 
330,000,000 bus per year, of which abou 
165,000,000 are imported, as against 36,- 
700,000 before the war. The French min 
istry of agriculture is sparing no effor' 
to encourage the farmers to plant a 
large an acreage of wheat as possible. I 
is estimated that for the year 1920 11, 
$64,470 acres have been planted, a 
against 16,059,000 in 1918. Among th 
reasons for the failure of the Frenci 
farmers to resume the production o 
wheat are the low government prices fo 
wheat, lack of farm labor, lack of ma 
nure and of commercial fertilizers, an: 
the employment of poor qualities of seed. 





New Zealand—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates o 
the grain crops of New Zealand, by cro 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat 

6,568 
6,808 
5,061 
7,332 
6,864 


1918-19.... 
1917-18.... 
1916-17.... 
1915-16.... 
1914-16.... 
1913-14.... 
1912-13.... 
1911-12.... 
1910-11... 
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Does @ Seller’s Disposal of Draft and Bill 
of Lading Exempt Funds from 
Garnishment? 

We are asked for an opinion and cita- 
tion of court decisions pertinent to the 
following stated case: 

“A shipper mailed us .a sample of No. 
1 dark northern spring wheat. We 
bought a car of it f.o.b. shipping point. 
The car arrived in due time, but was 

according to sample. It was graded 

as No. 1 northern smutty, and tested 

se pounds lighter than sample, weight 

us short. The car arrived in good 

r with seals unbroken, and without 
nce of leakage in transit. 

“Ve unsuccessfully tried to effect set- 
ent with the shipper. And since the 
was billed on s/o bill of lading, we 
| the draft and attached the proceeds 
the hands of our local bankers. The 

»per now claims that he sold the draft 
) nis local banker, drew the money and 

st interested in the payment of this 
The shipper’s local bank inter- 
exes With a petition claiming ownership 

‘ihe draft. We did not make the ship- 
7: s local bank a party to the suit. 

auld we have done so? Can the ship- 
get away from his responsibility by 
king the matter as here stated?” 

ve are of the opinion that if there 
a bona fide sale of the draft and 
of lading to the bank, you have no 
urse against the bank nor the funds 
itioned. But if the bank received the 
uments merely for collection of the 

ft for the shipper you can hold the 

oney garnished, although the shipper 

id the bank may now attempt to con- 
ert into a sale of the draft what was not 

nded to be a sale when the papers 

re delivered to the bank. 

(he bank is not liable for your loss on 
account of inferiority of the wheat and 
deficiency in weight, whether it became 
purchaser of the draft or mere collecting 
igent. Hence, there was no ground for 
making the bank a party to the suit. 
\pparently, your only recourse is to 

ase the garnished funds and sue the 
shipper wherever summons can be served 
upon him, or wherever funds actually 
belonging to him can be seized. But if 
the bank cannot prove that it owned the 
draft when the same was paid by you, 
you are entitled, as above noted, to hold 
the funds as belonging to the shipper. 

Inquiry at the bank where you paid the 
draft might disclose some correspondence 
from the intervening bank of such nature 
is to preclude it from denying that its 
relationship to the draft was more than 
that of mere collecting agent. 

\ case in point was decided by the 
Kansas supreme court not long ago— 
Rtanney-Davis Mercantile Co. vs. Bum- 
gardner, 185 Pac. 287. The facts of that 
case were essentially the same as here 
presented, and the court held that trans- 
fer of the documents to the bank vested 
it with title to the goods and their pro- 
eeds, thereby making the funds exempt 
from seizure in legal proceedings against 
'efendant. 

A decision on the other side of the 
question, turning on the fact that the 

idence showed that the bank received 
draft for collection only, is to be 

und in the case of Moon-Taylor Co. vs. 

iy-Smith Milling Co. 97 S. E. 213. 
1 this case it appeared that defendant 

pped a carload of wheat to a customer 

North Carolina, with bill of lading at- 
ed to a draft on the latter. On pay- 

nt of the draft, plaintiff attached the 
eeds in the hands of the collecting 

k at Greensboro, on a claim against 
defendant milling company for an as- 

ted breach of a commission contract 

| for claimed inferiority of a prior 
pment of wheat. 

\ Cleveland bank, claiming to be the 

ner of the draft. through indorsement 
it by the mill to a Wooster, Ohio, 

ank, which credited the amount thereof 
the mill’s checking account, and 
hrough indorsement by that bank, in- 
ervened in the suit as the actual owner 
of the draft proceeds, 

_Affirming a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff, the North Caroline supreme 
court held that the intervening bank 
failed to sustain the burden cast upon 
it by the law to prove that it was a bona 
fide purchaser of the draft, and not a 
mere indorsee for collection. It was de- 
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“The Belgian Kid,” Painted on a Flour Sack by G. Gaudy 


cided that the jury was warranted in 
— from the evidence that the draft 
passed through the banks’ hands for col- 
lection only, especially as it bore on its 
face the words “Collection No. 1876.” 

It is believed that a careful search 
through the law reports will disclose that 
there is little or no conflict in the views 
of the appellate courts of the various 
states on this subject. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


‘*The Belgian Kid”’ 

None of the souvenirs returned from 
Belgium in recognition of and thanks 
for American flour relief have been more 
interesting than those shown at the re- 
cent exhibit and sale of paintings on 
flour sacks in New York, at St. Mark’s 
Hall, in East Eleventh Street. 

Many Belgian artists participated in 
the exhibition, all of the work shown be- 
ing painted on flour-sack canvasses, the 
reverse side of the sack having been 
previously treated to give it a painting 
surface, Pictures which, according to 
New York papers, attracted especial in- 
terest, were “The American Commission,” 
by Valery Van der Poorter; the mounted 
figure of a ——— lancer, by George 
Bernier; “Watchful Waiting” and a 
number of other canvasses by Rassen- 


fosse, a Belgian artist of distinction. 
Other pictures were by A. Martin, H. 
Thomas and others. 

Not the least interesting of the paint- 
ings shown was a head, “The Belgian 
Kid,” by G. Gaudy, who modestly identi- 
fied himself on the reverse side of the 
sack as “a citizen.” This exceptionally 
clever bit of humor and boyhood char- 
acter delineation chanced to be on a sack 
of relief flour shipped by the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, which 
has purchased M, Gaudy’s painting, and 
cherishes it as an unusual souvenir of 
the part taken by American millers in 
Belgian relief. 


Packing for Export 

Consul General Alexander W. Wed- 
dell, Athens, Greece, makes the follow- 
ing suggestions to the American export 
trade: 

“Exporters at times appear to neglect 
the fact that every possible preeaution 
should be taken to protect goods from 
pilferage, which unfortunately seems to 
be excessively common at this time. 

“Foodstuffs should be packed in strong 
cases secured by iron hoops, and, if pos- 
sible, should be further protected by an 
inner case of tin. 

“Bags containing cereals should not 


carry more than 100 lbs. Such bags are 
frequently of such poor quality as to be 
unable to withstand the strain of the 
ship’s fall. 

“Marks should be clear, and especially 
should the name of the port of discharge 
appear in bold lettering. ‘ 

“The suggested amelioration in mode 
of packing will evidently incur an addi- 
tional expense for the exporter, but on 
the other hand there will be an economy 
in the protection afforded the consignee, 
redounding eventually to the interest of 
all.” 


Check Public Work to Aid Farmers 


InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., May 29.—County 
and township officials were urged to pro- 
ceed slowly in authorizing public im- 
provements at this time, in a resolution 
passed at the closing session in Indian- 
apolis of a convention of county presi- 
dents and secretaries of organizations 
affiliated with the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations. It was pointed 
out that grain production work is now 
hindered in the state by a lack of farm 
labor, and that the situation will be 
much more acute when harvesting of the 
1920 wheat crop begins. 

Epvwarp H. Zrecner. 
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concerning markets or connections'in Ameri- 
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direct with The Northwestern Miller. 
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The call for bread in this city seems 
as brisk as ever. At any rate, the mills 
and the flour jobbers can sell all their 
flour as fast as they can make it, or 
secure it from the distributors. That the 
millers cannot do much more than meet 
the imperative needs of their customers 
is clear enough from the fact that the 
latter are always complaining that they 
get flour hot from the rolls, as they put it. 

The weekly allocations of over-sea 
flour have been. for some weeks on a 
small scale, so much so that distributors 
have* been compelled to strictly ration 
their customers, giving in one week a 
moderate amount of bags to perhaps 25 
customers, and leaving 10 or more on 
the waiting list for the next week. This 
week’s distribution contained less Aus- 
tralian flour than usual, the bulk con- 
sisting of American soft winters, with a 
sprinkling of American first clears. One 
distributor had the good fortune today 
to receive a small amount of a well- 
known American top spring wheat pat- 
ent. It is said that nothing above the 
level of first clears in the way of spring 
wheat flour has been seen here for a 
long time. 

The amount of flour reaching this port 
from overseas has been for some time 
quite insignificant. Striking a weekly av- 
erage of all over-sea wheat and flour re- 
ceipts in the port of London during the 
eps 20 weeks, the wheat supply reaches 

2,248 qrs, against a weekly average of 
13,620 sacks of flour. The average ar- 
rivals of wheat would about suffice to 
keep the mills of London in full work, 
but the flour would hardly run to a 
weekly allocation, even on today’s small 
scale. No doubt the deficit has been 
made up by drafts on other parts of the 


kingdom. . 


OATMEAL . 


Oatmeal is stronger than for some 
time. This must be due to the market 
having been relieved of some of the stock 
of slaughtered government stuff, a good 
deal of which -was American or Canadian 
that had been far too long in store. To- 
day 102s 6d per sack of 280 lbs is be- 
ing asked for Midlothian, while for the 
special brand 106s 3d is wanted. Sellers 
of Aberdeen are all asking 40s above last 
week’s level, say 90s per sack. For Eng- 
lish-made oatmeal 82s 6d is the current 

price. American pinhead is a little 
stronger at 80s@82s 6d; while medium 

ne cuts realize 75s. For the best 
London-made pinhead 90s per sack is 
asked. 

Midlothian rolled oats are firmer at 
102s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while as 
much as 105@110s is wanted for special 
qualities. For Aberdeen rolled oats, 100s 
is being asked and 95s for Irish. For 
American, rather low prices are still be- 
ing accepted, say 67s 6d@72s 6d, but 
some of this is old stock. 


MILLFEED 


There is a keen demand for millfeed, 
of which the supp does not meet the 
demand. For + Hom the official price 
is £14 ead ton, ex-mill, and for bran 
£13. Foreign millfeed is just now a 

deal in evidence, Plate middlin 
realizing £15 10s ex-store, while fine Bel- 


gian has been making £18 in the same 
position. 
TRAVEL BY AIR 


A regular daily air service has been in 
operation for some months between Lon- 
don and Paris. There are two principal 
routes, one being the Handley Page Air 
Service and the other the Aircraft Trans- 
port & Travel Co. The machines leave 
London each day at 12:30 and, flying at 
a speed of about 100 miles per hour, 
reach Paris at 2:45. The cost of the 
trip, single fare, is £15 15s, but season 
tickets are issued to frequent travellers 
at special rates. The machines also carry 
parcels at a minimum rate of 5s per 
package, the cost for parcels under 10 
Ibs being at the rate of 2s 6d per lb, 
and for larger parcels 3d@I1s less, ac- 
cording to weight. 


DEVOLUTION 


On opening the Times the other day 
the above heading, in bold type, met the 
eye. What new scheme is afoot now, was 
the first thought, and what is involved 
in this formidable word — devolution? 
“Transfer of property” is the broad 
meaning of the word, and something of 
that kind is the basis of the proposals 
that are to be laid before Parliament in 
the near future. “Distribution of pow- 
ers” is perhaps a finer rendering of the 
word in this particular connection. 

Last October a conference was appoint- 
ed to consider the question of federal 
devolution in Great Britain. From this 
conference two schemes have evolved, 
both very similar but differing in one 
vital particular. England, Scotland and 
Wales are to have separate legislatures, 
which are to be called grand councils, 
each subordinate to imperial Parliament. 
One of the schemes provides that each of 
the grand councils should consist of two 
chambers—the council of commons and 
the council of peers—and that the repre- 
sentatives on those councils should be the 
elected members of imperial Parliament 
for the constituencies covered by the 
three respective areas. The other scheme 
suggsts that there should be a separate 
election of members for the subordinate 
legislatures, and that the members should 
not necessarily be members of Parlia- 
ment. 

These councils would deal with matters 
ore meg | their own territory only, in- 
cluding education, health, housing, agri- 
culture, local government, police’ and 
private bill legislation. It is also pro- 
posed that each council should have the 
same privileges in the sphere of finance 
as are possessed by Parliament, but two 
important reservations in favor of the 
imperial Parliament are put forward. 
The first is that Parliament shall retain 
the power of legislating on matters which 
have been devolved on the subordinate 
legislatures, and may even pass an act 
overriding a grand council act. The sec- 
ond is that the assent of the king may be 
withheld, if Parliament so advises, from 
a grand council act, on the ground of 
policy as well as of individuality. 

In short, the proposals mean the intro- 
duction of federal government into this 
old country on much the same lines fol- 
lowed in some of the new countries, and 
it is most probable that one of the 
schemes will be adopted. Ireland will 
come under a separate arrangement cov- 
ered by the home rule bill which is now 
under consideration in Parliament, and 
likely to become law within the next few 
weeks, 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND 

The home of the “Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street” is threatened with demoli- 
tion to make place for a modern seven- 
story building. This amazing announce- 
ment appeared in the daily press last 


week, and literally made one gasp, for 
who amongst us ever dreamed that 
“structural alterations” would ever be 
considered in connection with the Bank 
of England? 

The housebreaker is. certainly very 
busy in the city these days. All the old- 
time houses and buildings are fast dis- 
appearing, and new and. imposing struc- 
tures are being te up on their sites, but 
that a housebreaker should ever be invited 
to practice his art on the massive pile 
representing the Bank of England would 
have seemed as impossible a month ago 
as the Thames running dry. However, 
the question is actually under considera- 
tion, for the business and staff of that 
famous and unique bank have long out- 
grown the accommodation ovaiaiie in 
the Bank of England Building. 

When the bank was first established in 
1694 it employed 54 clerks. It now em- 
ploys 6,000 persons, 2,000 of whom are 
women. The building occupies an area 
of about four acres, and its four mas- 
sive, windowless walls are skirted by four 
streets—Threadneedle Street, Prince’s 
Street, Lothbury and St. Bartholomew’s 
Lane. On passing through an archway 
in Threadneedle Street one steps into a 
square courtyard, inclosed by the bank 
building, and in which are. trees and 
flowers and a fountain in the middle, all 
below the level of the street, and al- 
though from the outside the building 
looks one-storied only, on the inside por- 
tions of it consist of six stories, and some 
of the stairs are of beautiful old oak. 

Much confabulation is sure to take 
place before the doom of the present 
building is sealed and, although the Lon- 
doner hates to think that the time will 
come when it will be no more, yet great 
advantages would accrue to the bank 
itself if its several departments were 
under one roof. 

Georg Petersen, of the firm of Léken 
& Co., flour and grain commission agents, 
of Christiania, Norway, was in London 
this week. He is planning to visit some 
of the continental markets, including 
Paris, later on. He reports that the Nor- 
wegian government has recently been 
buying through the flour agents, but that 
the bulk of the business put through is 
in Argentine flour. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 10 


Representatives of the Glasgow Flour 
Trade Association are leaving for Lon- 
don tonight to attend further official con- 
ferences on the proposed scheme for the 
partial decontrol of the flour-importing 
trade. It is not expected that much 
progress will be made. At the moment, 
with the scheme as it stands, the general 
opinion of the Scottish trade is not fa- 
vorable to its adoption. 

As already stated, the financial position 
is itself a serious one for the trade to 
face. This point is accentuated by the 
practice introduced under control of pre- 
paying the shipping freights. If this is 
to continue to be the practice, it adds 
another burden in the financing of busi- 
ness. In the circumstances, the. trade 
here might be more prepared to accept 
a scheme under which it would merely 
act as brokers for the government. 


BAKERS WANT IMPORTED FLOUR 


The Scottish Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has sent strong~representations to 


the food ministry regarding the inferior - 


quality of bread since the change in the 
standard of home milling was introduced. 
The complaint made by the bakers is that 
the difficulties encountered in the produc- 
tion of a palatable loaf have been much 
greater than was anticipated, and they 
attribute this to the "lack of a sufficient 
quantity of good imported flour to give 


the loaf the strength demanded by S.ot- 
tish consumers. This is a noteworthy d- 
mission of the great reliance which the 
Scottish baker has placed on impo. ied 
flour. 

Their complaint is that, simultaneo: <1}, 
with the raising of~ the extraction of 
flour from the wheat in our own m |s, 
there has been a reduction in the pro, »r- 
tion of strong imported flour. “In >r- 
der,” they say, “to get any strong fl.ur 
at all, the bakers have been compelle:. to 
purchase three bags of soft flour, or 
which they had no immediate use, to ne 
bag of strong flour.” Even this str ng 
flour, they declare, is of very poor gq al- 
ity and lacks particularly the esse: ial 
characteristics required for the Scot ish 
system of baking. 

In reply to these representations ‘he 
association has received a letter from che 
food ministry expressing regret that i is 
found impossible to adopt a sugges: )n 
that a larger percentage of spring fl: ir 
should be immediately issued to the Sc t- 
tish trade, but giving the assurance t! at 
every endeavor is made by the depa:t- 
ment to meet the views and the wishes of 
every part of the United Kingdom \ ith 
regard to the flour distributed in the \a- 
rious areas. 

The more important part of the of- 
ficial reply, however, is in the tail-end. 
The bakers apparently expressed a hi pe 
that the higher rate of extraction repre- 
sented in the home flour would be a 
short-lived policy. But their hopes have 
been dashed to the ground. They «re 
frankly told “that the recent instruction 
lengthening the average percentage of 
flour required to be extracted from thie 
wheat ground was issued by the food con- 
troller on the instruction of the cabinet 
and, in view of the substantial reduction 
in the amount of the bread subsidy which 
this measure is estimated to effect, he is 
unable to see his way to recommend Iiis 
Majesty’s government to reverse their (ec- 
cision.” 

Now that the food controller has re- 
enforced this statement by a rather grave 
review of the wheat outlook, the dou! le 
grounds of financial expediency and 
threatened world shortage of wheat muy 
saddle the home millers for many mon‘hs 
with the higher extraction policy. 

Faced with the prospect of no improve- 
ment in the home flour, Scottish bak«rs 
are moving heaven and earth for supp! es 
of imported flour, even though, as coin- 
plained, there is too large a proportion 
of the softer grades available. In mek- 
ing last Saturday’s allocation the trade 
experienced much worry.. The demand 
has been so heavy and the appeals so 
pressing from many bakers that an ‘t- 
tempt was apparently made to discri) ii- 
nate against bakers who were known to 
be carrying good stocks. But from ‘he 
reminders from bakers by telephone tis 
morning, that they could not afford to 
be left without a share in supplies, it is 
evident that a number of the bake: ies 
are attempting to produce bread from 
imported flour alone, in order to pres nt 
their customers with a more attract ve 
loaf. Small wonder that the bakers re 
restive and that, despite the definite 
reply from the food controller alre: ly 
quoted, they are determined to m: ke 
further representations to the gove n- 
ment. 

* #*# 


Andrew Law, of Crawford & L w 
flour importers, Glasgow, has been ‘e- 
elected chairman of the executive co 0- 
mittee of the Scottish Free Trade Uni n. 
At the recent annual meeting of he 
union Mr. Law, as chairman, said tat 
the present government went into pov er 
with a special mandate, but the coun ry 
never imagined that it gave it power to 
establish protection either in the guise of 
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colonial preference or anti-dumping, or 
in protection of so-called key industries. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 10 
Distributions of foreign flour have been 
made as usual this w but the quality 
has been changed so much-that only one- 
ffi of the amount allotted is of the 
spring wheat variety. The recent increase 
in (he percentage in the homemade prod- 
uct is now making itself felt, the bread 
having become much darker and coarser, 
but it is still much better. than that sold 
during the war. There have been rumors 
tha. eventually the position will become 
so ecute that the mixing in of oat and 
baricy flour will be necessary. There is 
furiier talk of an advance in the price 
of )read owing to the increase of wages. 
e dropping of government control 
0 imported flour seems to be as far 
s ever, and it cannot be said that im- 
rs are showing any desperate anxiety 
to -csume control of the business so long 
as ‘oreign millers refuse to sell unless 
th: cash is put up on the other side. 
Wcnever government control ceases and 
fl and grain products generally be- 
coe more plentiful, no doubt American 
ar Canadian millers will be more will- 
in. to share some of the burdens and 
di. culties which importers on this side 
h to contend with. 


LONDONDERRY WITHOUT BREAD 

ie city of Londonderry has been 

witout bread since May 1, as the result 

| strike among the operative bakers. 

l)c master bakers themselves tried to 

b bread for the public institutions, 

but had to give up the attempt, as the 

ers prevented supplies of flour being 
deiivered to the bakeries. 


OATMEAL 


itmeal has at last taken an upward 
novement, at least the finer qualities. 
Irish flake is about 90s per 280 lbs for 
finer qualities, but American can still 
bought at 80s on spot in Belfast, 
igh Dublin quotations are 2s dearer. 
I shipment, however, prices are very 
h above this figure. Planting is still 
yed by bad weather; as a result, oats 
firmly held at £19 per ton Belfast or 
Dublin for white, and £18 for black, at 
latter port. Seed oats are £20 per 
1. 
FEED 
\lill offals are unchanged in price, with 
duller demand. Middlings are quoted 
£15 per ton, bags included, and bran 
£14 5s. This is the mills’ price to 
lers, but the latter are able to get 
ut £19 without any difficulty. For- 
pollards are on offer at the same 
re, but only sell when homemade is 
ibtainable. 
ndian meal has improved, £24 per ton 
g easily obtainable. Linseed cakes 
£24 per ton Belfast, or £25 Dublin, 
a good demand, which is improving 
y. Cif. prices are about £22 per 
, and some business has been done 
vard at this figure. Cotton cakes are 
ted at £22 per ton, and are experi- 
ng a good demand for the time of 
year, 





Pending Trade-Marks 


following trade-marks have been 
sed for publication by the United States 
nt Office: 
amborn,” with picture of lambs; No. 
81. Owner, Lamborn & Co., New York. 
on American wheat flour. ; 


‘eynote”; No. 126,542. Owner, Robin 
i Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Used 
heat flour, 

ed Fern,” in wreath; No, 129,648. Own- 
‘maha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co, Used 


heat flour, 

iarlestock”’; No. 180,692. Owner, St. 
s (Vt.) Grain Co. Used on stock feed. 
iragon”’; No, 130,695. Owner, St. Al- 
Vt.) Grain Co. Used on dairy feed. 
‘ashburn’s Superlative’; No. 130,864. 
r, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
on wheat flour, 

Vashburn’s No. 1"; No, 130,865. 

hburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

it flour, 

Washburn’s Extra”; No. 130,866. 

shburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

at flour. 

Iron Duke”; No, 130,868. 

n-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
1eat flour. 

International,” and picture of pigs eating 
al, on black and white panel; No. 126,637. 
vner, International Sugar Feed Co., Min- 

polis, Used on pig meal. 

International,* and picture of calves 
‘ing meal, on black and white panel; No. 
5,638. Owner, International Sugar Feed 
o.. Minneapolis, Used on calf meal. 

“Old Elm”; No, 128,297. Owner, A. Dodge 
Son Corporation, Beverly, Mass. Used on 

vheat flour, bran, middlings, mixed feed, 
oultry feed, and dairy feed. 


Owner, 
Used on 


Owner, 
Used on 


Owner, Wash- 
Used on 
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PROVING DAMAGES 

A decision of the New Mexico supreme 
court draws attention to the importance 
of careful proof of the bases on which 
a judgment for substantial damages for 
breach of a contract fo buy goods must 
rest. In this case—R. W. Rounsavall & 
Co, vs. H. Herstein Seed Co., 186 Pac. 
1078—plaintiff sued to recover $1,670 as 
profits lost through defendant’s breach 
of a contract to .buy a car of beans. 
Trial of the suit was followed by judg- 
ment in plaintiff's favor for nominal 
damages only, and the supreme court af- 
firmed the judgment on appeal. 

Plaintiff, a merchandise broker at Lex- 
ington, Ky., quoted defendant, whose 
business was located at Clayton, N. M., a 
price of 15c on beans “f.o.b. Trinidad, 
Colo.” Defendant accepted the offer “at 
fifteen cents Trinidad.” 

Defendant refusing to take the beans, 
plaintiff sold them to dealers in Ken- 
tucky and sued for loss of profits on the 
basis of what defendant had agreed to 
pay. No proof was made as to the value 
of the beans at Trinidad nor as to plain- 
tiff’s ability to sell them there. The trial 
court awarded nominal damages because 
of this failure of proof. Affirming the 
decision, the New Mexico supreme court 
said: 

“Plaintiff contends, as we understand 
counsel, that Trinidad, Colo., was not the 
place of delivery, but simply a point of 
transit. We agree with the trial court, 
however, that under the evidence offered 
by. plaintiff, Trinidad, Colo., was the 
point of delivery. Under the contract, 
title to the carload of beans would pass 
from the seller to the buyer at Trinidad, 
Colo... 

“Plaintiff argues that the measure of 
damages was the difference between the 
sale price and the amount which the 
plaintiff was able to get for the beans 
after notice to the defendant of his in- 
tention to sell and after exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence to sell the beans at the 
best price obtainable. The general rule 
is well established that the measure of 
damages in such a case is the difference 
between the market value of the goods 
at the time and place of delivery and 
the contract price.” 


UNSAFE PREMISES 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, and the receiver of the 
Rock Island Railroad have been granted 
a new trial in an action brought against 
them jointly by a switchman, who, while 
in the employ of the railway company 
and riding on the side of a freightcar, 
was struck by a post of a mill shed. (217 
S.W. 294.) 

Although it is found that the trial 
judge committed errors which nullified a 
verdict. in plaintiff's favor, the Missouri 
supreme court makes this important 
statement, which may be regarded as 
stating a well-established rule of law: 

“If the milling company negligently 
maintained the. post in question danger- 
ously near the railroad track, It is also 
liable to plaintiff for the injury inflicted 
upon him thereby. It is fundamental 
law that the owner or occupant of land 
or a building, who directly or by implica- 
tion invites or induces others to go there- 
on, or therein, owes to such persons a 
duty to have his premises in a reasonably 
safe condition, and to give warning of 
latent or concealed perils. When it ar- 
ranged with the defendant receiver to 
do the switching in and about its mill 
and elevator, it knew and was bound to 
anticipate that it was usual and custom- 
ary for brakemen and switchmen in 
switching cars to be upon the ladders on 
the sides of cars that were being moved, 
and hence it was its duty to not unneces- 
sarily maintain posts or other struc- 
tures in dangerous proximity to the 
tracks. . : 

“Tf it was necessary to have main- 
tained the post in question so close to 
the track that a person could not pass it 


on the side of a car without being struck, 
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and the. danger therefrom was not so 
open and obvious to a switchman while 
in the discharge of his duty in the usual 
and customary way that by the exercise 
of ordinary care he would have discov- 
ered it, as the evidence tends to show, 
then such danger was a latent or con- 
cealed one within the meaning of the 
rule, and it was the duty of the milling 
company to have given the plaintiff 
warning.” 

The court concludes, from a review of 
the evidence, that plaintiff failed to make 
out a case of actionable negligence on the 


part of the milling company in maintain- - 


ing a post too near a track entering one 
of its sheds, but that the jury might find 
that there was actionable negligence in 
failing to maintain some sort of warning 
to apprise plaintiff of the danger. There- 
fore, it seems that the jury’s verdict 
would have stood against the milling 
company, excepting for the fact that 
the supreme court finds that the trial 
judge erroneously instructed the jury on 
the law of negligence as applied to the 
case. 


NON-RESIDENT CORPORATIONS 


Frequently, corporations organized un- 
der the laws of a state other than where 
a particular business transaction has 
been conducted find that right to sue to 
enforce some contractual right has been 
lost for want of compliance with the local 
statutes relating to the doing of business 
by non-resident companies. 

With somewhat greater frequency 
some defendant unsuccessfully seeks to 
show that a suing non-resident company 
should be debarred of legal relief be- 
cause of failure to comply with the local 
statutes, by filing a copy of its articles 
of incorporation, paying a fee, etc. Since 
such local regulations have no application 
to companies doing an interstate busi- 
ness, and since a very large part of com- 
merce is interstate in character, compli- 
ance with state laws relating to foreign 
corporations is often unnecessary. 

As illustrating the point stated in the 
last paragraph, we cite the late case of 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. vs. 
Burlington Grain Elevator Co., 217 S.W. 
493. Plaintiff sued to enforce a judg- 
ment for compensation for installing 
grain-drying apparatus. Defendant ob- 
jected that plaintiff, an Illinois corpora- 
tion, had failed to secure a license to do 
business in Missouri, where the appara- 
tus was installed. But the Missouri su- 
preme court holds that the transaction 
was interstate in nature and did not 
constitute a doing of intrastate business 


- in Missouri, where the contract was made 


in Chicago, and the apparatus was con- 
structed there, althougn the installation 
in Missouri was effected by workmen em- 
ployed in the vicinity of the plant; the 
work being done under the supervision 
of the corporation’s experts sent there 
for the special purpose. 


BROKEN CONTRACTS 


Plaintiff in the case of Rock vs. Farm- 
ers’ Produce Co., 217 S.W. 635, must be 
content with an award of nominal dam- 


_ages only for defendant’s breach of a 


contract to buy 250 bbls of flour, the 
Kansas City court of appeals holds, af- 
firming a judgment of the circuit court 
at Macon, Mo. 

The broken contract gave defendant 
buyer the privilege of selecting Havasak 
flour in 48-lb sacks at $13.30 bbl, or the 
same brand in 24-lb sacks at $13.40 bbl, 
or Kansas Beauty in 24-Ib sacks at $13.10 
bbl. 
wig ses of the case, the court of 
appeals said: 

“The evidence in plaintiffs behalf 
shows that his right to recover is based 
on the fact that after defendant re- 
fused to select or accept the flour, plain- 
tiff sold it to a third party at the rate 
of $10.40 per bbl, and it is the differ- 
ence Letween that price and the price 
plaintiff agreed to pay (after making 


. certain allowances) that makes plaintiff’s 


claim of damages. But the [trial] court, 


1039 


in its finding of facts, found that plain- 
tiff did not sell the kind of flour and 
sizes of sacks specified in the contract; 
the invoice showing ‘500 packages, size 
B, $10.40 per bbl.’ 


98, variety Havasa 

“It is clear that for a vendor to base 
his dama for breach of contract of 
sale by purchaser on the difference 


in price he obtained at a resale on the 
market, he must resell the article he 
failed to buy as he agreed to do. If'a 
vendor seeks to hold a vendee for breach 
of contract, he must pursue the course 
that gives him that right. 

“There is another reason why plain- 
tiff’s case must fail. The contract of 
sale provides that if the defendant fails 
to complete the purchase and accept de- 
livery of the flour, the plaintiff should 
have the choice of several kinds of re- 
covery in damages. Among others, he 
could sell the flour for defendant’s ac- 
count, the latter being liable for the sum 
brought, less than the contract price; or 
plaintiff could lay his damages on the 
difference in the contract price and the 
market price of the flour at the time 
delivery was to be made. The petition 
is based on the latter provision, but, as 
we have stated, the case was made in 
evidence on the former theory. In other 
words, the case pleaded and the case 
made are not the same.” 


SALES LAW POINTS 


The following legal rules are to be 
gleaned from the opinion of the Califor- 
nia district court of appeal in the late 
case of Whitaker vs. Dunlop-Morgan 
Co., 186 Pac. 181: 

General authority given an agent to 
buy commodities gives him implied pow- 
er to bind his employer by making agree- 
ments concerning the terms of a pur- 
chase. And where defendant advised 
plaintiff that its agent was in plaintiff’s 
locality for the purpose of buying hay, 
that justified. the plaintiff in assuming 
that the agent had authority to make a 
binding contract of purchase, without 
necessity of confirmation by defendant. 

The term “f.o.b.” is one that “has such 
a common signification that the courts 
take notice of its meaning, generally, 
without proof. The meaning of 
these words is that the seller is to put 
the goods on board at his own expense 
on account of the person for whom they 
are shipped.” And where the sale is 
f.o.b. place of shipping, “the goods are 
at the risk of the buyer from the time 
they are put on board.” 

Notwithstanding passing of title to the 
buyer under the last-stated circum- 
stances, the buyer may rescind by showing 
that the goods were not in proper condi- 
tion when shipped, if not then inspected 
by him; excepting that a buyer has no 
implied right to inspect goods at their 
destination where they have been sold 
f.o.b. place of shipment and he has had 
ample opportunity for inspection there. 


MANAGER’S AUTHORITY 


In the late case of Michie Grocery Co. 
vs. Martin, 188 Pac. 615, the main point 
in issue was whether there was sufficient 
showing of authority in the general man- 
ager of plaintiff company to bind his 
corporation by a contract for the pur- 
chase of 500 bags of beans. The Cali- 
fornia district court of appeal said: 

“The contention of defendants is that, 
in the absence of a resolution adopted by 
the board of directors authorizing Pow- 
ers to execute the contract, his act could 
not be deemed that of the corporation, 
in support of which they cite authorities 
to the effect that the president of a cor- 
poration merely by virtue of his position 
has no power to bind the company by a 
contract. Conceding this, it is neverthe- 
less true that. where the general man- 
ager of a corporation, for and on its be- 
half, in its name and in the usual course 
of business conducted by it, executes a 
contract, his authority so to do, in the 
absence of any showing to the contrary, 
will be presumed. Powers’ admitted re- 
lation to the corporation, and the fact 
that in conducting the business he had 
theretofore acted for the company in 
executing all contracts to which it was 
a party, warrants the inference that his 
act was in accordance with rules adopted 
by the board of directors for guidance 
in the transaction of its corporate af- 


fairs.” 
A. L. H. Srager. 
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ITALY’S EFFORTS TO STIMULATE FARMING 


Trade Commissioner H. C. MacLean, 
Rome, makes the following report to the 
nt of State: 

Italy has always been pre- 
eminently an agricultural country, and 
agriculture rather than industry will con- 
tinue to give employment ‘to the bulk of 
its population in the future, it has never 
atttained a position of independence in 
the matter of breadstuffs, and the defi- 
ciency must be supplied by imports from 
abroad. Prior to the war this depend- 
ence caused little or no anxiety. It was 
not long, however, after Italy’s entrance 
into the war in 1915, that the country 
began to appreciate the weakness of its 
position. The consumption of bread- 
stuffs increased, while production was re- 
duced and, consequently, the dependence 
of the country on imports became still 
greater at a time when the disarrange- 
ment of the normal currents of trade 
and the lack of adequate transportation 
facilities made the obtaining of sufficient 
supplies from abroad difficult. 

n order to stimulate agricultural pro- 
duction and improve methods of cultiva- 
tion, many provisions were made by the 
Italian government during the war, and 
the necessity for continuing such a pol- 
icy, with a view to attaining the highest 
degree of independence in the matter of 
foodstuffs, is more than ever apparent at 
the present time, owing to the difficult 
financial position of the country, the tre- 
mendously increased prices of grain, and 
the very radical reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the lira abroad, due to the 
unfavorable exchange rate. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF GRAINS 


Wheat and corn are Italy’s principal 
food crops; and not only is the quantity 
of wheat normally produced double that 
of corn, but also wheat constitutes by far 
the principal grain imported. Conse- 
quently, attention has concentrated on 
increasing the wheat production. 

Despite the necessity for large imports 
of wheat, formerly ample supplies could 
be readily obtained at favorable prices. 
The majority of the wheat purchased 
abroad was provided by South Russia 
and Roumania, from which countries 
transportation was easy and inexpensive. 
These two countries supplied, in 1913, 
1,200,000 tons of the total imports of 
1,810,000. Although no radical increase 
has taken place in Italy’s wheat imports 
since the outbreak of the war, and, with 
the exception of 1917, production has 
shown but a slight decrease, the cost of 
imported grain has risen to several times 
the pre-war figure, and it has been neces- 
sary to seek supplies in the United States 
and Argentina, from which transporta- 
tion has been both difficult and expensive. 

In addition to importing wheat, Italy 
has also had to import flour, and the 
result has been a serious drain on the 
country’s financial resources, which has 
unfavorably affected the adverse bal- 
ance of trade. The movement of wheat 
and flour since the outbreak of the war, 
as compared with the pre-war average, 
was as follows (000’s omitted) : 

Imports of 

Production Imports wheat 

of wheat, of wheat, flour, 
bus 
58,096 
37,250 
82,648 
30,561 


Year— us 
1910-13 (average) 183,133 
1 1 


9 
1919 (11 months) 169,887 
MEASURES TO INCREASE GRAIN ACREAGE 


The Italian government in 1917 began 
to adopt more radical measures with a 
view to overcoming the deficiency which 
arose with regard to breadstuffs. In 
order to bring about an increase in the 
acreage planted in grain, the ministry of 

iculture was authorized to render it 
obligatory for all those engaged in agti- 
culture to augment the total acreage de- 
voted to grain and other essential food 
products and to pay—in connection with 
such increased acreage, or where cultiva- 
tion was carried on under exceptional 
difficulty—a price not more than 10 per 
cent greater than the maximum estab- 
lished. For certain districts of southern 
Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, where the 

test opportunity existed for increas- 

g the production of grain, a premium 
of not more than 15 per cent above the 
fixed price was established. 


Another early decree provided for the 
compilation of a list of tillable land in 
southern Italy and the islands, either 
abandoned or not cultivated directly by 
the proprietor, for the cultivation of 
which appropriate compensation could be 
granted in the shape of increased prices 
for two years. In cases where the owners 
of such properties failed to undertake its 
cultivation, the land could be occupied 
by the ministry of agriculture for not 
more than nine years, and granted to 
persons furnishing satisfactory guaran- 
ties with regard to the cultivation of food 
products, a suitable compensation being 
paid to the owner. 

The effect of the provisions outlined 
above soon made itself felt, and in the 
autumn of 1918 the acreage planted in 
wheat was considerably greater than that 
of the previous year. In Puglie, alone, 
the increase amounted to more than 20,- 
000 hectares, and in the northern prov- 
inces tens of thousands of hectares were 


and have it centered in one department. 
The next annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held at Anderson. 

C. J. Humphrey, of Evansville, was re- 
elected president, H. C. Peterson, of 
East Chicago, and Harry W. Skean, of 
Terre Haute, were chosen as first and 
second vice-presidents, respectively, and 
William L. Hoy, of Indianapolis, was 
named as treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors for the coming year includes D. 
E. De Haven, Logansport, Charles B. 
Brodbeck, South Bend, A. G. Harrison, 
Anderson, E. W. Brockman, Brookville, 
and Albert Furthmiller, Fort Wayne. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Martens & Ketels Milling Co. 

The Martens & Ketels Milling Co., 
Sioux City, Iowa, recently built a con- 
crete storage elevator adjoining its mill, 
an illustration of which appears here- 
with. 

This business was’ started in 1884 by 
the firm of Rounds & Martens Bros. The 
mill was operated by water power from 


Martens & Ketels Milling Co.’s Plant at Sioux City, Iowa 


planted in wheat through the breaking up 
of pasture land or the substitution of 
wheat for other crops. 


CEREAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Figures showing Italy’s total imports 
and exports and imports of cereals and 
flour for the period 1913-18 indicate the 
change which has taken place in the rela- 
tive importance of imports of cereals 
with regard to the trade balance, and 
the immense benefit which would be de- 
rived from a considerable reduction of 
such imports. The value of the cereals 
imported has been increasing so rapidly 
that, in 1918, it was considerably in ex- 
cess of the value of Italy’s total exports. 
At normal exchange the value of the lira 
is 19.3c, but the exchange has fluctuated 
since the war and recent quotations were 
around 4.7c. The following figures are 
in lire (000’s omitted) : 
Excess of Imports 
imports over of 
Year— Imports Exports exports cereals 
1913. 3,646,000 2,512,000 1,135,000 483,000 
1914. 2,923,000 2,210,000 713,000 275,000 
1915. 4,704,000 2,533,000 2,171,000 1,043,000 
1916. 8,390,000. 3,088,000 5,302,000 1,311,000 
1917. 13,991,000 3,309,000 10,682,000 3,248,000 
1918. 16,038,000 3,344,000 12,694,000 3,680,000 





Sees No Chance of $20 Flour 

Inpranapous, Inp., May 29.—W. L. 
Sparks, president of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, told members of the 
Indiana Retail Grocers’ Association this 
week that he saw no immediate prospect 
of flour selling for $20 bbl. The grocers 
held their annual meeting Monday and 
Tuesday in Mr. Sparks’s home city, and 
he was one of the prominent speakers on 
the programme. 

Mr. Sparks interpreted the facts of 
the prevailing wheat situation, as he saw 
them, discussed the probable supply of 
wheat available for milling from the new 
crop, and otherwise enlightened the gro- 
cers on conditions prevailing in the mill- 
ing industry. 

egislation which would license all re- 
tail food dealers was unanimously fa- 
vored in resolutions adopted by the as- 
sociation. The plan, as proposed, was 
to have the state undertake this work, 


the Floyd River. At that time the com- 
pany also operated another water-power 
mill at Hinton, 12 miles north of Sioux 
City. Each mill had a capacity of ap- 
proximately 50 bbls. In 1889 Mr. Rounds 
died, the Rounds estate taking over the 
Hinton mill-and Martens Bros. the Sioux 
City mill. After certain changes in the 
way of transfers from one owner to an- 
other, the Hinton mill finally went out 
of business early in the 90's, 

In 1891 the Sioux City mill discon- 
tinued water power, put in a steam plant 
and increased the capacity to about 100 
bbls. In May, 1917, motors were in- 
stalled, and since then the mill has been 
driven by electricity. The business was 
incorporated in 1903 as Martens Bros. 
Milling Co., but in 1915 the name was 
changed to the Martens & Ketels Milling 
Co. The capacity of the mill has been 
increased at different times, until now it 
is 300 bbls, and the company plans short- 
ly further to increase the capacity. 

The mill has always enjoyed a fine lo- 
cal trade, It has been in almost continu- 
ous operation, averaging 20 hours for 
312 working days in one year. It draws 
its wheat from South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, grinding mostly spring wheat. 
The leading brand is Splendid. 

Of the Martens & Ketels Milling Co., 
M. Martens is president, Auguste Mar- 
tens vice-president, B. Nagy secretary, 
and Paul A. Ketels treasurer and man- 
ager. 





Kolb Baking Co. Banquet 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 29.—The ban- 
quet given to employees of the Kolb 
Baking Co., by Colonel Louis J. Kolb, 
president of the company, on Saturday 
evening, May 22, was a great success. 
There were over 800 employee-guests 
present, making the event notable in that 
it was probably the largest banquet of its 
kind ever staged by a single firm. The 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford was 
required to accommodate the diners. 

The occasion was the third anniversary 
of the birth of Bond bread. Colonel 
Kolb, the host, acted as toastmaster, and 
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ex-Governor G. Braumbaugh was the 
principal speaker. 

Alex F.. Osborn, of Buffalo, gave ap 
interesting talk on “the meaning of the 
bond.” illiam Deinenger, of New 
York, delivered a congratulatory tribute 
to Philadelphia, and brief talks were 
given by Fred H. Frazier and W. H, 
Gibson, the last-mentioned being manger 
of the local bakery at Fifty-sixth anq 
Market streets. 

Samuet S. Dantei;, 





HONGKONG RICE TRADE 


American Importers Buying Direct—Gra¢ ing, 
Cleaning and Packing Facilities 
in Hongkong 


Considerable uneasiness is being shown 
by Hongkong rice merchants over the 
fact that American importers of rice are 
establishing buying agencies in Sai :on 
and Haiphong, with a view to buy ng 
their supplies of grain direct from ‘he 
Indo-Chinese market instead of thro:gh 
the Hongkong market as heretofore, ac- 
cording to a report of the American ¢on- 
sul general at Hongkong. 

The volume of rice coming into Hong- 
kong is approximately 1,000,000 tons n- 
nually. The greater part must be gi id- 
ed and cleaned, and a large portion mst 
be repacked for the special demands of 
various markets. Most of the rice coines 
to Hongkong packed in single guwiny 
bags of 160 catties, of 21314lbs. For the 
long over-sea journey to the United 
States or Central or South America the 
rice must be repacked in double gunny 
bags. 

Most American importers ask for it in 
bags of 100 lbs each, net, although soime 
require bags of 240 lbs net. Certiin 
Central and South American markets 
prefer bags of metric system units, 85 
kilograms, or 187 lbs net (193 lbs gross), 
for example. It seems unlikely that the 
machinery in Hongkong for this great 
trade will be abandoned. 

A very large part of the rice exported 
to the United States and Central and 
South America from Hongkong is what 
is known as “usual” or “Siam usual,” and 
consists of a mixture of Siamese and 
Indo-Chinese rice, ordinarily about half 
and half. This grade of rice cannot be 
shipped from Indo-China; in fact, dur- 
ing the current season, particular mix- 
ture is not available even in Hongkong. 
In normal times there is no other port 
in the Far East which, all things consid- 
ered, is so conveniently situated and has 
the necessary trade machinery for thie 
collection and distribution of the various 
grades and varieties of rice to make up 
these standard trade qualities as Hong- 
kong. 

Shipments of rice from Indo-China at 
the date of the report had been slow, 
both to Hongkong and elsewhere. Thi 
paddy has been slow in arriving from 
the interior and the difficulty of finance, 
particularly the unfavorable exchange 
rate between Indo-China and Hongkong, 
has also served to retard trade. Stocks 
of “Saigon round” in Hongkong at that 


. date were reported as below 1,000 bays, 


and were full of red rice, which renders 
them unavailable for export. There were 
heavy engagements for March-April ship- 
ments, however, and there was every rea- 
son to anticipate that trade will be up 
to expectations. 

The fact that rice has failed to have 
much part in the transpacific tonnaze 
has affected the general shipping situa- 
tion materially. The standard rate ‘o 
the Pacific Coast of the United States 
remains at $17.50, while that to Great 
Britain remains at the sterling equiva- 
lent of about $25 gold. The rate to the 
United States runs about 10 per cent 
lower than for the same month of last 
year. 





Honored for Life-Saving 


Burrato, N. Y., May 29.—Edward 
Baker Seligmann, son of William Seliz- 
mann, of the Urban Milling Co., has re- 
ceived the “lion’s claw” for saving tie 
life of Miss Dorothea Milmoe, while 4 
student at Cornell in 1918. It was tue 
offering of Dr. Bertha Stoneman, of 
Huguenot University, South Africa, wo 
was instructor at Cornell in 1918 and an 
eyewitness of the act of heroism. 


E, Bawnoasser. 
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THE FATHER OF GREAT FALLS 


By Joun A. Curry 


When it is recalled that the “Father 
of Great Falls,” former United States 
Senator Paris Gibson, of Great Falls, 
Mont., has also the distinction of being 
the pioneer miller of the great milling 
center of Minneapolis, it becomes more 
easy to understand the friendly sentiment 
and interest that exists between the two 
cities. Senator Gibson is now nearing 
his ninetieth birthday anniversary, which 
will occur on July 1, next. e is in 
| health, barring the loss of his eye- 
sight, but even that misfortune has not 
taken from him the spirit of optimism 
which 60 years ago caused him to see, as 
in a Vision, the great future of the city at 
the Falls of the St. Anthony, nor the 
ctions he made for Great Falls 
he laid the foundation of it in 1882, 
nator Gibson talked reminiscently 
the other day at his home—talked about 
Minnesota and Montana, and of his long- 
time friend and fellow-builder, the late 
James J. Hill. He reviewed the days 
of the old buhr mill built by him near 
the Falls of St. Anthony, which was the 
first step in developing the great milling 
industry of Minneapolis. He recalled 
his acquaintance with John S. and C, A. 
Pillsbury, founders of the great Pillsbury 
milling interests; with George Crocker, 
the Washburns and the Crosbys, all out- 
standing figures in the great development 
of the milling industry at the nation’s 
test milling center, Minneapolis. 
ve senator, always modest in talking 
personal efforts, was reluctant to em- 
hasize his share in the work, but he 
recalled that the Cataract flouring mill 
was one of the old bubr type, and, as he 
embered, about 200 bbls a day ca- 
pacity, and one that handled its own 
cooperage, so that, while it employed 
only 10 or 12 in the work of operating 
tI 


go 


pre 
wh 


ol 


e flour-making machinery, there was a 
ce in the cooperage department of 
some 20 to 25 making about 200 bbls 
1 iy. 
\s Senator Gibson understands it, the 
Cataract mill building, which was of 
tone, is still standing and doing good 
service in the big industry, but the in- 
terior has been changed because of the 
fact that buhr-milling is a thing of the 
days of memory. Standing near the 
Cataract mill is another building, the 
vroduct of Mr. Eastman’s and Mr. Gib- 
’s effort, that being the original home 
the North Star woolen mill. It also 
s built of stone. 
I'he Cataract mill was the first custom 
mill to be built in what is now Minne- 
polis, according to Senator Gibson, but 
was followed soon after by several 
r concerns, which, like the Cataract 
nt, started modestly. That was at a 
ne when the greatness of the northwest- 
portion of the country as a wheat- 
ld had been only hinted, for the census 
1860 showed a census of only 171,000 
what is now the state of Minnesota, 
nd the population of the entire United 
States then was only a little more than 
1,000,000. That old mill was opened for 
siness in the late summer of 1859, so 
t its diamond anniversary was passed 
t year. And what things have tran- 
red in those 60 years! 
‘hen Eastman & Gibson started their 
|, James J. Hill, empire developer 
long time commanding figure in the 
lairs of the railroad business of the 
mn, was a shipping clerk at St. Paul. 
t he had started his phenomenal ad- 
ement, and it was after the Cataract 
| was built that he paid his first visit 
Minneapolis and was driven through 
urrounding country by Paris Gib- 
Mr. Gibson had faith in the coun- 
y, and he was showing Mr. Hill what he 
relieved to be the great opportunity for 
city to the man who later had so much 
2 rc that line about Minneapolis and 
aul, 
_ Strangely enough, the relations of Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Gibson proved so satisfac- 
ory to both that they later had a mutual 
interest in developing the city of Great 
alls under conditions quite similar, ac- 
rding to Senator Gibson, to those 
which existed at Minneapolis when he 
‘rst located there. He says that the 
only thing needed to make Great Falls 
4 “second Minneapolis” in reality was the 


development of the farming community 
of the state, which, he believes, must 
come quite rapidly now, for he thinks the 
people are going to see in the proper 
population and development of the agri- 
cultural lands of the nation the real, 
positive and only final solution of the 
much-discussed problem, the high cost of 
living. 

Senator Gibson says that getting wheat 
then was a greater problem for the Min- 
neapolis miller than it is today, because 





to take up the work of laying out the 
city of Great Falls, and to make that 
place his home. He laid out the city on 
much the same plan as was used in lay- 
ing out the city of Minneapolis—wide 
avenues and streets, and large parks and 
boulevards. He served in the state legis- 
lature when Montana took on statehood, 
helping to frame the constitution; later 
the state-sent him to the United States 
Senate, where he served from 1901 to 
1907. 





Wheat Regulation in France 
Vice Consul Davis B. Levis, La Ro- 
chelle, France, reports that farmers in 
the large wheat-producing sections of the 


Senator Paris Gibson, “Father of Great Falls” 


Minneapolis had not become in fact a 
primary wheat market. For the Cata- 
ract mill there yet was nothing in the 
way of shipping facilities until they 
hauled the flour by team to the shipping 
point on the river in St. Paul. But with 
the development of the milling business, 
transportation facilities came also. It 
thus happened that much of the wheat 
that was ground was brought to the mill- 
ing plant direct by the man who grew it 
on the farm. 

Prices for wheat when the mill was 
opened were on the level that immedi- 
ately preceded the Civil War, but when 
the war started, and immediately there- 
after, prices soared, and it was his ex- 
perience in those days that causes Sena- 
tor Gibson to predict that when govern- 
ment control of wheat has been removed 
in July, the price, instead of sagging, 
will rise materially. He forecasts that 
the general level of wheat prices will 
exceed $3 per bu, and says he would not 
be surprised to see it go to $4, 

After 20 years in the milling business 
in Minneapolis, Mr. Gibson removed to 
Fort Benton, Mont., and engaged in the 
wool business, It was from there he went 


La Rochelle consular district are inter- 
ested in the government programme for 
the establishment of future prices as a 
means to secure the necessary supply of 
wheat, as submitted to the French cham- 
ber of deputies by the under secretary 
of ravitaillement. 

The project for which action is re- 
quested is intended to provide for a 
profitable return to the wheat-grower 
and stimulate production, insure equita- 
ble distribution of creals, assist to sta- 
bilize public finances, and protect con- 
sumers against excessive prices. The dif- 
ferent features which the proposal con- 
siders are: full freedom of traffic in for- 
eign and domestic wheat; control of all 
home-grown wheat and the undertaking 
of and maintenance of importations by 
the state of needed foreign supplies; 
regulations for restoring the country’s 
pre-war area of wheat culture by assur- 
ing cultivators a remunerative price for 
their product, covering a period of three 
years. 

The payment of a fixed price by the 
state will guarantee a certain profit to 
farmers who, on account of the increased 
cost of wheat production since the war 
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and Larrea of future lower prices, 
would look to other crops for more cer- 
tain returns without risk for their labor. 
While protecting the agriculturist, the 
regulation is expected to provide bread 
for the nation with the least expense to 
the government, and is intended to be a 
transitory measure, the provisions of 
which are also to apply to French pos- 
sessions in North Africa. 

Another matter of importance to 
French farmers is the proposed tax on 
agricultural profits under discussion by 
the French daniee of deputies in con- 
nection with the new taxation plan, 
whereby farm profits of over 4,000 
francs would pay 6 per cent and those of 
from 1,500 to 4,000 francs 3 per cent. 
Previously, farmers have been practically 
exempt from taxes. It is stated that in 
the department of Charente, a large 
agrarian region in this consular district, 
there were but 13 agricultural taxpayers, 
who contributed in all only 258 francs 
in taxes. 

During 1919 the declared exports from 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, to the United 
States amounted to $22,125,931, com- 
pared with only $6,084,763 in the pre- 
ceding year. 





British Columbia Farm Co-operation 

Consul General Frederick M, Ryder, 
Vancouver, B. C., reports that steps have 
been taken by British Columbia farmers 
to reorganize the British Columbia 
branch of the United Grain Growers, 
which will bring the farmers of that 
province into active co-operation with 
the movement and the other branches in 
the prairie provinces. 

“While there has been a branch of this 
organization in existence in British Co- 
lumbia,” Mr. Ryder says, “it has not 
taken the active interest in the move- 
ment which has characterized the branches 
in other provinces, or anything compared 
with activities it is planned to take in the 
future under the corporate title of 
‘United Grain Growers B. C., Ltd. in 
conjunction with the parent concern, 
known as ‘United Grain Growers, Ltd.,’ 
which is entirely controlled and operated 
by farmers manipulating millions of dol- 
lars annually in transactions involving 
practically every line of business in which 
the farmer must engage in pursuing his 
calling. 

“Including the British Columbia 
branch, the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
now has seven subsidiary concerns, be- 
ing the Grain Growers’ Export Co., Inc., 
of New York; the Grain Growers’ Ex- 
port Co. Ltd. of Winnipeg; Public 
Press, Ltd., of Winnipeg; Grain Grow- 
ers’ Guide, Ltd., of Winnipeg; U. G. G. 
Securities, Ltd., of Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver; the U. G. G. Sawmills, Ltd., 
of Hutton, B. C. 

“At least 35,000 farmers throughout 
western Canada are shareholders, the 
paid-up capital being $2,500,000, actual- 
ly subscribed in cash by farmers. The 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., also owns 
and operates no less than 300 grain ele- 
vators throughout the West, with ter- 
minal elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur. Included in the operations 
of the concern are a supply department 
which provides the farmer with flour and 
feed, binder twine, coal, wire fencing, 
posts, and, in fact, anything and every- 
thing that he needs; a machinery depart- 
ment for meeting the needs of the mem- 
bers requiring machinery and implements, 
and a live-stock department. In connec- 
tion with the latter department a very 
energetic campaign has been launched 
for providing the farmers with pure-bred 
stock in place of scrub animals.” 





Open-Shop Association Formed 

Ocpven, Uran, May 29.—At a meeting 
of 225 contractors, held May 22 in the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake, an association 
was formed for the announced purpose of 
concerted action in carrying through the 
open-shop policy in that city. Practically 
all building work has been suspended in 
Salt Lake, owing to the walkout of union 
workmen when open-shop notices were 
posted. Several of the larger building 
material yards have closed for the same 
reason, and also due to the decline in 
business, declaring it to be unprofitable 
to continue during present labor difficul- 


ties, 
W, E. Zoupraywn. 
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Transportation, or rather the lack of 
it, was again the feature of the flour 
market this week. While there were 
fairly possibilities for business, both 
domestic and export, the uncertainty of 
delivery in nearly all cases, and what 
looked like an absolute impossibility in 
the others, acted as a bar. owever, the 
volume of business done was greatly in 
excess of that of the two previous. weeks. 
Apparently, buyers took advantage of 
the break in prices occurring last week, 
and made fairly food purchases for fu- 
ture yh wag ortunately for them- 
selves, they did it just before an advance 
of 25@50c bbl which occurred the middle 
of this week. 

The principal demand was for clears, 
however, which still seem very scarce. 
The spot market remains quite bare, and 
only limited amounts of near-by stuff 
are obtainable. This demand, though 
principally from export markets, showed 
some strength from domestic quarters as 
well, and in general the whole situation 
was much firmer. 

The general market, however, was far 
from active, and in all probability will 
remain in much the same _ position 
throughout the present crop, because 
there is still a large quantity of flour at 
Jersey terminal points. When the trans- 
portation situation eases so that the bulk 
of this can be brought in, there will be 
quite ample stocks in excess of actual 
needs. This will doubtless have a tend- 
ency toward a slight stagnation, which, 
together with the approach of the new 
crop, will probably prevent any very 
large volume of business until these sup- 
plies are put into consumption. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $16.25 
@16.50; standard patent, $13.65@14.50; 
first clear, $11.30@12.40; soft winter 
straights, $18@14; hard winter straights, 
$13.25@14.30; rye, $11.40@12.30,—all in 
jute. 


BAUSMAN LEAVES EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


R. F. Bausman will open an office in 
the Whitehall Building about July 1, and 
will have charge of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co.’s European and Mediterranean ex- 
port flour trade, including sales and 
transportation. 

Due to changed export conditions and 
the expiration of the period of govern- 
ment control, the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of which Mr. Bausman is 

neral manager, will cease its activi- 
ties, although the organization will be 
wy, ong 

ring the war Mr. Bausman was ex- 
port manager of the United States Food 
Administration Milling Division and 
manager of the flour department of the 
United States Grain Corporation up to 
August, 1919. 
NOTES 


E. R. Lehman, secretary Geary 
(Okla.) Milling & Elevator Co., was on 
*change here last Monday. 

R. Ward Magill, secretary of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, called at this 
office while in New York this week. 

H. C. Veatch, president Buffalo Flour 
Club, was in New York City on Thurs- 
day, and attended a meeting of the New 
York Flour Club. 

Governor Smith, of New York, has in- 
dicated that he will sign the bill appro- 

ria $225,000 to start work on the 
Btate Barge Canal elevator at Oswego, 
NY. 

* Broomhall’s agent in Argentina reports 
that the exportable surplus of wheat 


still on hand amounts to about 74,000,000 
bus, although the government has offi- 
cially stated it to be 100,000,000. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
is preparing to hold an annual meeting 
early in July, notices having been sent 
to the various units of the organization 
to ascertain the general preference for 
a meeting-point. Thus far, indications 
are favorable to Cleveland, Ohio. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., May 29.—While some 
flour business was done early in the week 
at quotations, buyers dropped out when 
any advance was asked, and the market 
the past few days for patents was prob- 
ably the dullest of the year. Some buy- 
ers who were urging shipments at one 
time wired that they were now in no 
hurry, and others who are known to be 
short of stocks were inclined to hold off 
a few days before making purchases, as 
they could see nothing except a lower 
wheat market. Most of the mills here are 
not trying to sell flour, as they have all 
they can do to ship the orders now on 
the books, there being little hope of the 
car situation improving sufficiently dur- 
ing the next two months to clean them up. 

Opinion as to what wheat will do has 
stirred up flour-buyers and a few millers. 
The majority believe that nothing will 
prevent a smash, while those close to the 
wheat trade, and millers with cool heads 
and experience of many years, look for a 
decided swing the other way. One thing 
is certain, there will be no wheat lying 
around loose when this great volume 
expected to arrive soon gets into mar- 
ket, as the foreign buyer is as keen after 
the best grades of wheat as he is for get- 
ting the mills to sell first clear. Both 
wheat and that grade of flour are not 
obtainable here at present, but there has 
been some heavy figuring. 

The mills have run slowly this week 
or shut down entirely, and it looks as if 
it will be worse next week, owing to the 
prospects of no cars at all. Some of the 
mills expect to get canal-boats next week 
to load flour for New York, and are also 
getting in touch with vessel-owners te 
see whether some of the boats going up 
light to Cleveland or Detroit cannot take 
cargoes of flour. The local trade is slow 
at a decline of 50c from last week. 

Kansas City mill agents here say prices 
are unchanged to slightly lower than last 
week, and that there is very little de- 
mand. Flour-jobbers. believe that they 
could get Kansas patents at their own 
price. 

Soft winter wheat flour was slow and 
30@50c lower for patents, while pastry 
was advanced 50c. Short winter was 
quoted at $15.50, standard at $15.10, and 
pastry at $13.70, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are in the same position they 
were a week ago. The demand is active 
for spot stuff, and the offerings sé light 
that almost any price can be obtained, 
while nobody wants shipment, even 
prompt, as there is no prospect of get- 
ting it. The mills might sell a few cars 
in that position at quotations. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was quiet all 
week, and no change in prices. Hominy 
feed only steady, with offerings fair and 
little demand, Cottonseed meal slow and 
easy; spot is offered at $73, and July at 
$69. Oil meal unsettled, with some of- 
ferings below last week for spot; June 
is quoted at $65; July, $66; August, $67; 
September, $68,—Buffalo. 

rewers’ grains, imported, are offered 
here at $64. Ground and crushed oats 
sold at $80, sacked, and corn and oats, 
half and half, crushed and ground, at 
$82, sacked, track, Buffalo. Milo is ar- 
riving freely, and prices are easier, No. 3 
being offered at $2.95 per 100 lbs, spot, 
and $2.90 for shipment. Alfalfa is quot- 
ed at $55 for shredded and $60 for fine 
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4 
ground, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat is 
— at $4.80 per 100 lbs, track, Buf- 

0. 

Rolled oats in small supply and strong, 
the mills having disposed of their stocks, 
and demand is said to be good. No 
offerings of spot oat feed, but quoted at 
$60, sacked, track, Buffalo, and $43 for 
July shipment. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ......ccceeeeeed 78,160 47 
Last week .... -» 88,400 63 
Year ago ......>+ - -143,750 86 
Two years ago .. «+ 61,470 37 
Three years ago ....-.+++-+ 116,200 70 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are 5,200,000 bus, 
compared with 5,385,000 a year ago. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 156,100 bbls, and of grain 605,000 
bus, Last year the receipts were 550,000 
bbls flour and 2,900,000 bus grain. 

Wheat shippers wanted 200 cars this 
week to supply the mills outside of this 
city, and got about a dozen. Complaints 
are coming in daily. All the mills want 
to know how much longer they will have 
to wait for wheat. 

The Grain Corporation shipped only 
19,000 bus wheat this week, and has 2,- 
349,000 bus on hand waiting for cars. 
The force of clerks will remain until this 
wheat is cleaned up, which, from present 
indications, may take all summer. 

Shipments of grain by canal were four 
loads of wheat and six of rye. The de- 
layed fleet of 63 government barges is 
due here Monday, of which 55 are loaded 
with flaxseed and the rest with merchan- 
dise. As soon as these are unloaded they 
will take grain to New York. 

With the spring movement of grain 
over and only a few scattering cargoes 
expected until the new crop starts, there 
will be no difficulty in unloading arrivals 
promptly. The vessels now at the ele- 
vators will be out Tuesday night, as no 
work will be done tomorrow and Decora- 
tion Day. 

Charles Kennedy, who has managed the 
United States Grain Corporation offices 
here, is through with that job, and will 
take a long vacation, but the offices will 
not be closed until the remaining clerical 
work is finished. A farewell dinner was 
given to the 30 employees of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who presented him with a silver 
flower vase inscribed with the seal of the 
Food Administration. 

E. Baneasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives report a very quiet demand 
for flour. The reduction in prices on 
most grades early in the week caused the 
trade to hold off, but the sharp advance 
later in the week, while it induced some 
buying in a small way, did not cause 
buyers to take hold as heavily as was 
expected. The trade here, as well as in 
other New England distributing points, 
is: pursuing a- conservative course. No 
one is purchasing more flour than is ac- 
tually needed to meet daily requirements, 
despite the fact that arrivals have been 
light for some weeks. 

Up to the present time, buyers have 
been able to pick up what flour was need- 
ed, at second hands, considerably under 
mill quotations. This resale flour is now 
well cleaned up. 

The transportation situation is improv- 
ing, but very slowly. Receipts of flour 
still continue far below normal. Strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to expedite 
shipments, especially after they have 
been turned over to the New England 
railroads, and the situation now is more 
hopeful than at any time for weeks past. 
A number of mills withdrew from the 
market on account of the difficulty in 
obtaining cars to load flour, but the num- 
ber is growing less each day. 

Flour prices advanced about 50c for 
the week. Minneapolis patents are offer- 
ing at $15.90@16 bbl, in sacks, for stand- 
ard brands, with fancy patents at $16.25 
@16.50. Spring first clears are especially 
firm, with not much offering. 

Hard winter wheat flours are in fairly 

ood demand, with prices firmly held at 

14@15 bbl, in sacks. During the week 
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there was considerable demand for },arg 
winter straight and clear flours on spot 
or near by, but as this market does not 
handle these grades, no business was 
placed. 

Soft winter wheat flours are firmly 
held, with not much offering. The de.’ 
mand was generally quiet. Patents renge 
$14@14.75 bbl, in sacks, straights $13.59 
@14.25, and clears $11.75@13.50. 

There is not much demand for corn 
products, either white or yellow. Pr es, 
however, are held steady. Oatmeal fir.:ly 
held, with only a moderate inquiry. — 


NOTES 

Frank W. Wise and Mrs. Wise }.:ve 
returned from a 10-day fishing trip to 
Nova Scotia. 

A party of Boston flour men left ‘his 
week on a two weeks’ trip to Keneb :go 
Lake, Maine, after trout and salmon. [p 
the party were Warren G. Tory, 
George W. Collier, Frank E. Sands «iid 
Frank E. Perkins, all ardent disciple. of 
Isaak Walton. 

George R. Nutter was elected pr: .i- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Ci:p- 
merce at the meeting of the board of |i- 
rectors, May 27. He succeeds John kt, 
Macomber, under whom he served as { °s| 
vice-president. Frank W. Remick, of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., was elected {st 
vice-president, Robert Amory sec: id 
vice-president, and Allan Forbes, of | jc 
State Street Trust Co., treasurer. Edy in 
J.-Frost- was chosen as chairman of | |ie 
executive committee, and James A. Jic- 
Kibben was re-elected secretary. 

Louis W. DePass 





ROCHESTER 


Rocurster, N. Y., May 29.—Soiie 
mills here have been running and soie 
have not. The little flour sold has becn 
spot. While none of the millers look 
for any marked change with the passing 
of the Grain Corporation, there is a dis- 
position to take no chances on what my 
be just ahead around the turn in tie 
road. 

Today, embargoes were raised on tix 
Boston & Main and the Boston & A 
bany roads, opening up shipments in‘o 
New England territory. Offsetting tli. 
good news to millers, is the fact that not 
a boxcar can be obtained for loading, 
railroads are moving cars into the We-| 
to meet urgent needs there. Millers he: 
resent having all cars commandeered fur 
this purpose, and not one obtainable here, 
no matter how urgent the need. 

. Some mills are sold ahead but in mo:t 
such cases they have the wheat, so th 
are taking no chances on the trend of 
prices. In the case of mills that have 
sold, the discontinuance of railroad ser 
ice hits them particularly hard. 0: 
case came to light which indicates the 
length to which the railroads have go: 
to preserve the letter of the rule not 
place any cars on siding for loading. \ 
miller hauled a shipment to the freigh 
house, Instead of permitting him to loa! 
directly into the car, it was unloaded 01 
one side of the freighthouse,. trucke:| 
through and loaded into a car on tl 
other side. A distinction without muc': 
difference. 

Prices are not very significant. The 

has been a slight recession, amounting i 
some cases to 50c bbl to a little more o1 
spring patents. Clears are held rath: 
firm, with none of the mills having man 
to offer. Principal quotations on har 
wheat flours: spring patents, $16@16.5) 
bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Boston; jo! 
bing, $16.20; bakers patent, $15.25, 98, 
cotton, car lots, Boston; spring straight-, 
$15.60@15.75, 98’s, cotton, jobbing; fir 
clears, $11@12, 98's, cotton, car lot 
Boston; low-grade, $8.50@9, jute, ca 
lots, Boston. Western mill agents r 
port light trade, with all business spo 
Fancy patent $16.20 bbl, and bakers pat 
ent $15.50, both 98's, cotton, jobbin 
basis. 
There is little activity in soft flou: 
There have been a few sales, sufficient t 
indicate a firm feeling, with no disposi 
tion to concede anything on _ prices. 
Farmers will not sell a bushel of whea 
under $3 and, with work pressing, ar: 
not hauling beyond an occasional load 
Shippers ask up to $3.25 for the sam: 
wheat, f.o.b. loading point. Winte 
straights are quoted at $14.25 bbl, 98's 
cotton, car lots, Boston; local, $14.90. 

Rye flour inactive, with prices a shad: 


1 he IRE NE SN RTI LEE TTL N ILS LALE LEE LLL OLE A CARA A TTC C AEE AA ECR IY RTE? 
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easicr. Some mills are sold ahead. Best 
white brands are quoted at $12.25 bbl, 
9's, cotton, car lots, Boston. Western 
prands in light demand. . Light is quoted 
at $12.25 bbl, medium at $12, dark 
at $11.75, all 98’s cotton, jobbing basis. 
Few mills have any feed to offer, and 
the inarket is very firm. Pasture is short, 
lairymen are feeding considerable 
If the present dry weather con- 


and 


Taili. 
Finn , there is not much prospect of a 
let- in demand from this quarter. 
Sprivg bran, jobbing, is quoted at $63 
@6i ton, sacked; winter bran, $64, 
sacked, mill door; spring middlings, $66 
@6s, sacked, jobbing only; winter mid- 
dlin: «, $67, sacked mill door. Rye feed 


with little to offer, and quoted at 
mn, sacked, small lots only. A few 
cars of western corn and oats reached 
here this week. Oat feeds about $2 low- 
er, ith corn meal steady. Ground oats, 
bull. $92 ton, and corn meal, bulk, $94, 
bot: jobbing basis. _Corn meal, table 
quality, steady at $5 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

tput of Rochester mills, with a week- 
ly «pacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


firn 
$6 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

1 OK wees cbse seeseets 8,300 45 
I CON icc tee denmesiven 7,700 41 
this week’s total, 6,200 bbls were 
spriag wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 600 


NOTES 
igi Di Paolo has opened a bakery at 
Frink and Smith streets. 

| these days of scarce coal and high 
pl for fuel, the Genesee River is ma- 
te y lowering the overhead of several 
of (ie principal mills here. 

e old hay market in Front Street is 
te turned into a parking station for 
aulomobiles. It has been used for a hay 
market more than 80 years. 

otor-truck traffic between Rochester 
ind surrounding cities is steadily grow- 
it A regular line between this city 

Buffalo is doing a heavy business. 

e barge canal has been open from 
Buffalo to tidewater for two weeks. Dur- 
ing that interval not a boat has entered 
the new Rochester harbor, or unloaded 

e docks here. 

\lbert Gingras, manager of the cake 

pastry department of the Seel bak- 
é ind a member of Bakers’ Local 14, 
has issued a second recipe book, divided 

28 parts and covering about every 

e of ordinary baking, along with the 

ore than 30 complaints have been 

ed to the attention of the federal 

id jury sitting here, alleged profiteer- 

n sugar. The assistant district at- 
tovney believes that considerable sub- 

tial evidence has been uncovered, and 

for indictments. It is claimed that 

r bought as low as 16%4¢ lb has been 

iled here at 28c. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

VHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 29.—The local 
* market rules firm and higher, in 
pathy with the strength of cash wheat 
the West. Trade, however, is quiet. 
t what will happen when the United 
s Grain Corporation will go out of 
iess is so uncertain that transactions 
ng the week were of small propor- 
There was some export demand, 
hiefly for the lower grades, which 

scarce, 
e flour was in small supply, and firm 
juiet. Corn products quiet, but nom- 

v firm. 


NOTES 


in R. Rodgers, of Richardson Bros., 
r exporters and grain dealers, has re- 
ed from a business trip through the 


ire of unknown origin on Thursday 

troyed the three-story flour mill at 

w Providence, Pa., owned by Amos 
Ap Beck, entailing a loss of 

,000, 

"he Commercial Exchange will hold a 
ial election on Friday, June 11, for 
purpose of acting on a proposed in- 


ease of membership fees. from $250 to 


UO per year. 
Waldo O. Fehling, of Samuel Bell & 


Sons, J. D. Walls, of J. D. Walls Co., 
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and Benjamin Gunner, represented the 

Exchange at a meeting in 

St. Louis, May 27, to organize the Na- 
tional Feed Jobbers’ Association. 

A strike of 3,000 longshoremen in the 

last few davs has seriously handicapped 


the shipping business, and the export of . 


grain, flour and other cereals is seriously 
interfered with. The marine workers are 
now getting 80c an hour, and want $1, 
which employers are unwilling to pay. 
Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. Tyson Heather, grain shipper, 
Marydel, Md; F. M. Chase, grain dealer, 
Mansfield, Ohio; George W. Flory, grain 
dealer, Covington, Ohio; A. S. Stauffer, 
grain merchant, Palmyra, Pa; M. 
Hoag, grain dealer, Peoria, Ill; Horace 
Cook, grain dealer, Boston; A. T. Mar- 
tin, flour merchant, Chicago; E. O. 
Wright, miller, Menomonie, Wis. 
Samvet S, Danrts. 





BALTIMORE 

Baxtimore, Mp., May 29.—Flour ral- 
lied quickly from its late fluke, causing 
some to attribute the sudden transition 
to manipulation and some to export de- 
mand. A good business was done around 
mid-week, principally for export. Sev- 
eral lots which had been carried here for 
months were cleaned up, but always be- 
low the mill price. New York was here 
after flour, both for export and domestic 
use. 

Springs were higher and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $15@ 
15.75; standard patents, $14@14.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20c less 
in jute, or 40c less in bulk. Offerings 
were light, because of the great scarcity 
of pure spring wheat, and many mills 
were asking more than the extreme fig- 
ures. The business was done early, and 
within the range of quotations. 

Hard winters were upward and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $14.75@15.50; straights, 
$13.75@14.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, 20c less in jute, or 40c less in 
bulk. Some fair sales were made early 
in the week, including a round lot of 
straight on spot at something under cur- 
rent rates. Many mills are now quoting 
flour in jute at 35c bbl under that in 
cotton. 


Soft winters were buoyant and in 
urgent demand, short patents closing 
nominally at $14@14.50; near-by 


straights, $13@13.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
60c more in wood, 40c less in bulk. Ex- 
porters and domestic buyers were in the 
market and about cleaned up everything 
offered at $12.50@13, bulk. The trading 
was restricted by the light offerings, how- 
ever, as many mills in this section have 
about quit for the season. 

City mills ran stronger, reported trade 
good, domestic and export, and, having 
failed to follow the late decline, made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 33,282 
bbls; destined for export, 19,406. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 108; number now in port, 154. 

Robert V. White, manager of White’s 
bakery, of the City Baking Co., has re- 
signed. 

Exports from here this week included 
63,176 bbls flour and 1,254,749 bus grain 
— 234,900 wheat and 1,019,849 rye. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 5,920,000 bus, against 
1,871,000 for the corresponding week 
last year. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov, 12, 1919, to May 29, 1920, 305,861 
bus; year ago, 531,469. Range of prices 
this week, $1.95@2.03; last year, $1.75@ 
1.83. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1919, to May 29, 1920, 1,562,066 bus; 
same period last year, 1,219,277. Range 
of prices this week, $2.60@3.12; last 
year, $2.50. 

Frank R. Eaton, Baltimore-Washing- 
ton manager Washburn-Crosby Co., who 
was operated on about a month ago for 
some temporary complication, hopes to 
be able to return to his office in a week 
or so. 

The Elwell Line will establish a new 
steamship service between Baltimore, 
Spanish, French Mediterranean and 


Adriatic ports, be about June 15 
with monthly pe my a) increasing 


them as fast as warranted. 

Visitors were Robert S. Fowler, for- 
merly a local flour and grain man, New 
York; Orrin S. Dowse, with Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago; Carl C. Johnson, 
sales-manager Sheffield-King Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; W. N. Krout, miller, -White- 
hall, Md, 

Charles A. Lutz, local inspector of 
weights and measures, is preparing an 
ordinance to be introduced in the city 
council, requiring that all bread here- 
after sold in Baltimore shall be stamped 
with its exact weight. This will be re- 
garded as a hardship unless made to ap- 
ply to the whole state. 

Cecil Bentham, director of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., engineers, of Manchester, 
Eng., was here this week on an inspec- 
tion trip of Atlantic ports and was much 
impressed with Baltimore’s grain trade 
and terminal and transportation facili- 
ties. He said he saw no chance for a 
break in grain prices in England. 

The Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., with 
$550,000 capital stock, to carry on the 
business of bakers, etc., has been incor- 
ported by Joseph N. Ulman, Leo H. 
Miller and Milton Hamburger. This is 
the concern that will take over and op- 
erate the Meinberg bakery at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and which represents inter- 
ests close to the City Baking Co. of 
Baltimore. 

The government is doing a land-office 
business in Pacific Coast flour at pres- 
ent, since four cargoes of the product 
were due to arrive here this week and 
four at Norfolk or Newport News, each 
steamer carrying over 100,000 140-lb 
sacks and aggregating approximately 
500,000 bbls. ‘All this flour will be un- 
loaded, inspected and stored pending re- 
shipment, while three ships containing 
part cargoes of Pacific Coast flour, will 
clear from Baltimore for Europe this 
week, and three from Norfolk or New- 
port News. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., May 31.—Interest in 
flour during the last week was at a mini- 
mum, and business inactive. Demand 
from all quarters indicated a hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. A good part of 
the trade continues to work along on old 
stocks or on contracts coming to them, 
and hope for further price cuts, enabling 
them to get requirements as needed at 
lower levels. Shipping orders are com- 
ing fairly well, but in many cases stuff 
destined for delivery in the East is held 
up by embargoes. Mills raised their ask- 
ing prices 35c bbl on the week. 

A scattered car-lot business was 
booked by the durum mill, for both 
prompt and deferred shipments. Unset- 
tled wheat market caused caution by buy- 
ers, who were reported keeping posted 
on conditions rather than actually buy- 
ing. Having had a touch of a cut in 
prices, they are inclined to stand out in 
the hope of further reduction. Mill ad- 
vanced asking quotations 75@95c bbl. 

In rye there was just a little local 
buying. Outside interest was lacking. 
Strength of the grain led to a marking 
up of flour prices a maximum of 25c bbl. 

There was nothing of special interest 
in millfeed. In the face of fair demand, 
but larger production, market maintains 
a firm undertone. Mills are sold up, and 
not in a position to offer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THM WOON uscd stews sunnne 49,110 114 
BAMBG WOOK -cks iwc vivdcccsese 15,260 41 
TOG RED. sees cok ss ceeds sé 33,635 91 
Two years AgO ....+-..-5. 10,395 29 


NOTES 


There has been a slight improvement 
in the water movement of flour and mill- 
feed, which is encouraging to the trade. 

The heavy running of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. boosted the total 
outturn to a point not seen in many 
months. 

W. S. Moore, New York, secretary of 
the United States Grain Corporation, 
spent the latter part of the week here 
looking after business affairs. 

The May flaxseed future expired. with- 
out any noise, and virtually without no- 
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tice. All outstanding contracts must 
=~ been covered, or switched over into 
y. 

A cargo of 214,000 bus spring wheat, 
and one of durum, 51,000 bus, loaded too 
late Saturday afternoon for re; in 
the shipping record, or deduction from 
stocks, 

Oats ranged higher under light trad- 
ing, and closed 514,@6,c up on the week, 
Barley closed 15@35c lower than May 
22, Grades coming in are reported of 
low quality. 

N. F. Selbert, Boston, a flour and feed 
broker, stopped over for a day, visiting 
the floor while en route to Kansas City. 
Other visitors on ‘change were P. E. 
Stroud, E. E. Ebmer, John McLeod, 
Minneapolis; B. S. Viles, Boston; J. H. 
Matthews, Buffalo. 


In the cash wheat market, while a fair 
volume of arrivals were posted daily, the 
larger portion went to apply on old sales. 
This left little for buyers to choose from 
which helped to sustain the spring prices. 
A better feeling prevailed in durum. 
Buyers increased bids in order to get it. 
The government is moving in some of its 
outside holdings for lake shipment to 
the East. 

Rye futures were in urgent demand for 
shipping requirements, and offerings in- 
sufficient to satisfy wants, resulting in 
prices running up 12%@l5c. Old-crop 
deliveries were stronger than the new. 
Most activity was in the July issue, where 
action was always noted. Interest ap- 
pears growing in the fall options. How- 
ever, it is too early for any extensive 
doings in new crop. Trade holding back, 
wanting more definite assurance of the 
crop outcome before making new com- 
mitments. Receipts and shipments have 
fallen off, but the former offset the lat- 
ter by a wide margin, with the result 
that stocks increased 322,000 bus on the 
week, Supplies in houses were recorded 
as 616,000 bus. 

F’. G. Cartson. 





Vehicle Licenses 


The decision of a Pennsylvania judge 
exonerates a retail baker of a charge of 
having violated a borough ordinance im- 
posing license taxes on vehicles. (11 Pa. 
Mun. Law Rep., 231.) 

The ordinance, enacted pursuant to the 
Pennsylvania borough code, forbids op- 
eration of unlicensed “vehicles used in 
carrying persons or property for pay,” 
etc. Defendant, a Monongahela City 
baker, used an automobile truck in mak- 
ing deliveries in the particular borough, 
but refused to pay a license fee, assert- 
ing that the transportation of his bakery 
products did not constitute a using of 
the truck “in carrying . property 

. . for pay,” within the meaning of the 
ordinance. Sustaining this contention, 
the judge said: 

“The statute, in empowering boroughs 
not only to license but also to regulate 
the charges of vehicles carrying persons 
or property for pay, was intended to ap- 
ply to vehicles employed in carrying on 
what is substantially the business of a 
common carrier—such a business as, up- 
on the ground that it is ‘affected with a 
public interest,’ under the law may be 
subject to regulations fixing the rates to 
be charged for the service rendered. In 
the words of the opinion in Reading City 
vs. Krause’s Estate, 167 Pa. 21, ‘we do 
not think the delivery wagon of the bak- 
er, the butcher, the dry-goods dealer, or 
the milkman, is within the purview of 
this statute,’ authorizing the licensing of 
vehicles ‘used in carrying persons or 


property for pay.” 
A. L, H. Srreer. 





Canadian Agricultural Instruction 

Under the agricultural instruction act 
of Canada the sum of $1,100,000 has been 
granted in 1919-20 to the provinces for 
this work, under the following subdivi- 
sions: 


Agricultural colleges and schools... $291,701 
Instruction and demonstration .... 697,713 
Women’e WF, 2. cs ccccscedesisive 31,510 
Elementary agricultural education. 154,076 
Veterinary colleges .......-s5ee005 25,000 

TOOL acinte ops sce 46 tab oeemees cane $1,100,000 


Of this amount the province of New 
Brunswick receives an allotment of $64,- 
110, and the Maritime Provinces as a 
whole the sum of $177,576. 
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REGARDING CONTROL 


Nothing further has developed in con- 
nection with the question of control. of 
the wheat and flour trade of Canada for 
another crop year. Various elements in 
the trade, and the farmers, have all 
stated their views to the government at 
Ottawa, where the decision lies. Pre- 
sumably the matter is receiving consid- 
eration in cabinet circles, and some ‘an- 
nouncement of policy may be expected 
within a few weeks. 

Competent observers have formed the 
opinion that the government does not 
wish to take the risk of another year of 
control, and that it will feel relieved if 
a reasonable excuse for denying the re- 
quest for same can be found. It is also 
believed that the procedure will be ma- 
terially changed if control is again un- 
dertaken. 

The desired excuse for dissolving the 
Wheat Board may be found in a decision 
expected shortly from the Canadian su- 
preme court in a case involving the valid- 
ity of control as applied to other indus- 
tries. If the supreme court should say 
that control is unconstitutional, the gov- 
ernment will be warranted in accepting 
such a ruling as applicable to wheat. 

In any case there are many cogent 
reasons for the official reluctance to take 
risks of another year under control. The 
first of these is the possibility of a finan- 
cial loss that the public treasury would 
be unable easily to bear.. Another is the 
inevitable injustice to either producer or 
consumer growing out of fixed prices. 
Still another is the destructive influences 
of control upon the self-reliance and ini- 
tiative of the various elements concerned 
in the production and handling of the 
country’s crops, a process which, if con- 
tinued long enough, will fasten the sys- 
tem permanently upon the country, with 
incalculable evils to follow. And finally, 
there is the political consideration (a 
most potent one with the government) 
that interference with the ordinary af- 
fairs of commerce is more apt to damage 
than it is to help the fortunes of the par- 
ty responsible. Friends are passive, while 
enemies are active, and those who receive 
benefits are apt to forget, while injured 
interests remain implacable. 

For these and other reasons it is fair- 
ly safe to expect that control of wheat 
and flour in Canada is nearing its end, 
and if such is the case the milling and 
grain trades have no time to lose in mak- 
ing the preparations necessary to an easy 
transition from the old to the new 


régime. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


In almost all respects the flour market 
is exactly where it was a week ago. There 
is no increase in the volume of local busi- 
ness, and no new exporting trade has been 
opened up. Domestic buyers are forced 
by the regulations of the Wheat Board 
to adopt a hand-to-mouth policy in buy- 
ing, as they cannot know, when placing 
orders, what the flour will cost when de- 
livered. This removes the ordinary in- 
centive to exercise foresight in buying. 
eye speaking, the rate of grinding 
in Canadian mills is very low, though this 
varies as between mills. The standard 
price for regulation spring wheat flour 
is $14.75 bbl, net cash, jute, delivered On- 
tario points. 

In the way of exporting, any sales now 
being made are with markets in which 
mills are free to do a direct trade, In 


all countries where board sales are alone 
permissible, business is dead. Over-sea 
buyers who seemed interested a short 
time ago have since dropped the corre- 
spondence, or at any rate there is no 
visible sign of sale. 

Winter wheat flours are in a nominal 
osition here. An occasional car changes 
ands, mostly between resellers. Buyers 

are offering $12.75@13.25 bbl for the 
regular grade of Ontario soft winters, in 
second-hand jute bags, Toronto. 


MILLFEED 


Plenty of grass is now to be had in 
Ontario, and the position of bran and 
shorts is easier. Supplies are small and 
prices firm at $54 ton for bran, in mixed 
or straight cars, and $61 for shorts. 


WHEAT 


Manitoba wheat is available for deliv- 
ery to Ontario mills in ample quantities 
for all present needs, at board prices. 
Ontario winters are almost off the mar- 
ket. Quotations: No. 1 northern, $3.2134 
bu, ¢.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 winter wheat, 
$2.98, in store, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are just now bearing the 
full brunt of the mania for speculation 
and excitement that has been sweeping 
the American trade. At times quotations 
here move rapidly, but always in line 
with the lapger centers. On Friday the 
market was weak. No. 3 white Ontario 
oats, $1.10 bu; malting barley, .$1.87@ 
1.89; rye, $2.20@2.25; peas, $3,—at points 
of shipment in Ontario; No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, $1.23, in store, Fort Wil- 
liam; No. 2 yellow corn, prompt, $2.40, 
track, Toronto. 

OATMEAL 


Consumption of rolled oats and oat- 
meal is light, and business in Canada is 
confined to domestic markets. There is 
little or no exporting trade such as our 
mills had in pre-war days. Millers would 
welcome a return to those conditions. 
Quotations: rolled oats, $5.25@5.50, in 
90-lb jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Oat hulls 
are selling at $43 ton, Montreal freights. 

NOTES 

Oil meal is selling at $75 ton, and oil 
cake at $73, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 

C. Ritz, manager of the Montreal of- 
fice of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was 
in Toronto on Thursday. 

The visible supply of oats in Canada 
is now under 10,000,000 bus, barley is 
down to 3,262,000, and rye to 319,000. 

The island of Barbados imports about 
75,000 bags of Canadian flour per an- 
num, but last year the figure rose to 
over 100,000, some of which was re- 
shipped to surrounding ports. 


D. A. Campbell, manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been 
severely ill, but is showing definite signs 
of recovery. It will be some weeks be- 
fore he will be fit for business. 


Ocean freight on the Atlantic are 
still marked by a serious discrimination 
against flour, as compared with wheat. 
This is one of the several reasons for the 
absolute stagnation of Canadian export- 
ing trade. 


George A. Daut, travelling representa- 
tive of the National Oven Co., Beacon, 
N. Y., was in Toronto this week on busi- 
ness. Mr. Daut used to live and travel 
in this territory, and is quite well re- 
membered in Canada. 


The office of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., in the city of Quebec, was 
raided by thieves during the noon hour 
on Tuesday, and considerable disorder 
created without reward to the thieves. A 


young clerk in charge was bound and 
gagged. 

Stocks of wheat in sight in Canada are 
growing steadily smaller. Deliveries 
from farms are not sufficient to make 
good the weekly consumption. The total 
visible supply is now below 25,000,000 
bus, a large part of which is probably 
sold for export. 

The Cowan Co., Ltd., chocolate and 
candy manufacturer, Toronto, is build- 
ing a factory plant which, when complete, 
will have cost about $1,000,000. The 
building is seven stories in height, and 
has everything that science could sug- 
gest for the perfection of the processes 
to be carried on. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1920, Canada exported chocolates to the 
value of $4,000,000. In 1914 the total 
was $25,000. This business was chiefly 
with Great Britain though the West In- 
dies, South America, South Africa and 
New Zealand were also good customers. 
Factories in the Maritime Provinces par- 
ticipated largely. All Canadian factories 
are increasing their capacity to meet 
the new demands for export. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., May 29.—There has 
been some inquiry from United Kingdom 
and continental buyers for spring wheat 
flour, and business of fair volume was 
done. There was also a demand from 
South Africa, which resulted in sales 
direct by millers, On the whole, a fair 
exporting trade has been done. 

Owing to rumors of another advance 
in wheat, there is an improved local de- 
mand for spring wheat flour. Car lots 
for shipment are selling at $14.85 bbl, in 
jute, Montreal, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash, 

Winter wheat flour prices have been 
cut by some sellers, and sales of straight 
cars were made at $13 bbl, in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-track, while others quote 
$13.85, in new jute, ex-track, and broken 
lots at $14.40@14.50, in new cotton. 

White corn flour prices have advanced 
70c. There is a steady demand for sup- 
plies, and sales of broken lots were 
made at $12.20 bbl, in jute, for shipment, 
and at $12.30 to city buyers, delivered. 

Millfeed is strong. Bran is quoted at 
$54.25 ton, and shorts at $61.25, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot 
cash, Millers are confining their sales to 
broken lots in mixed-car orders. There 
is a good demand for pure barley meal 
at $82 ton, and for feed flour at $97, in- 
cluding bags. 

As prices for oats have reached the 
highest level in the history of the trade, 
some millers of rolled oats are marking 
up prices 50c bag, and now quote stand- 
ard grades at $6 per 90 lbs, in jute, and at 
$6.10 in cotton, delivered to the trade, 
but others are still selling at $5.60 in cot- 
ton and at $5.50 in jute. Demand is 
limited, and the volume of new business 
small. 

NOTES 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Co., Ltd., spent. the 
week at Mitchell, Ont. 

A. P. Stuart, of the British Empire 
Grain Co., Ltd., sailed from here for 
England this week, where he will spend 
the summer. 

Sales of a number of cars of No. 1 
Canadian western feed oats were made 
this week at $1.36 bu, delivered at 
Quebec, and No. 2 feed at $1.34, the 
highest prices ever realized hereabouts. 

The only business of importance in 
ocean grain freights this week was the en- 
gagement of 10 loads of heavy grain to 
Antwerp for June shipment at 6714c per 
100 Ibs, five loads at 70c, and five loads 
of oats to Hull at 55c. The rates for heavy 


grain to all United Kingdom ports are 
firm at 45@50c per 100 Ibs, and oats 
at 55c. 

Tuomas S. Ban: 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirzc, Man., May 29.—The flour 
trade here is extremely dull. Domestic 
business is very quiet. Standard brads 
of spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 9:-1h 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, ire 
are follows: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west 
Manitoba points 
Saskatchewan points 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.. 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 1c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over, 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bb! 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 9\'s, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 

. WHEAT 

Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
this week totaled 815 cars. Following 
are the prices being advanced to farm- 
ers by the Canadian Wheat Board, basis 
in store, Port Arthur or Fort William, 
together with prices charged millers for 
same grades in same position, per bushel: 


No. 1 northern 
No, 2 northern 
No. 3 northern 
No. 4 wheat 
No. 4 special ‘ 02 
No. 5 special . 2.91 
No. 6 special ‘ 81 

Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 
The difference between these buying and 
selling prices represents carrying and ad- 
ministration charges, and profits to be 
divided among farmers at close of crop 
year. 

RYE FLOUR 

The market for this product is rather 
unsettled. There is very little demand, 
but the price of rye is so high that the 
flour prices are kept up. Today’s quota- 
tions: white, $13 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
straight grades, $12.50; dark, $10.50, 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeed, which has 
been so heavy, has disappeared. This is 
only natural, as cattle are now out on 
pastures. Following are the maximum 
prices fixed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, in mixed or straight car lots, de- 
livered: Manitoba, bran $48, shorts $55; 
Saskatchewan, bran $48, shorts $45; Al- 
berta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$47, shorts $54; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran 
$49, shorts $56; British Columbia, coast 
territory, bran $50, shorts $57. 


OATMEAL 

The market for oatmeal is very firm, 
and prices have advanced, Standard 
brands of rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, de- 
livered to the trade, are quoted at $5.30 
in Manitoba, $5.40 in Saskatchewan and 
$5.50 in Alberta. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, in 98-Ib bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


LINSEED MEAL 


Today’s quotations: fine ground meal, 
$85 ton, in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg. Cake, 
in bulk, $81. 

COARSE GRAINS 

On Wednesday, cash oats reached $1.29 
bu. Prices of all coarse grains declined 
the last two days. Trades on the cash 
markets continue quiet, owing to small 
offerings. Demand is good. Rye is 25c 
higher on the week. Friday’s quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, $1.23 bu; 
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No. $ Canadian western barley, $1.80% ; 
No. 2 Canadian western ‘rye, '92.40,—tn 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


NOTES 


James Stewart, chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, has returned from 
a business trip east. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is holding 
sessions in Winnipeg this week, with all 
members in attendance. 

W. Sanford Evans, secretary of the 
Canadian Millers’ Committee, arrived 
here on Tuesday. He has spent some 
time in the East, but intends making his 


home in Winnipeg again. 
M. Liston. 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 


Annual Statement Shows Improvement of 
Position—Objection Is Made to 
Wheat Board Control 

Toronto, Ont., May 29.—At the an- 
nua meeting of the Maple Leaf Milling 


Co., Ltd., the annual financial statement 
submitted had favorable points which 
were remarked upon by shareholders 


present. Profits for the year showed a 
reduction of about $11,000, aggregating 
$917,409. A large reduction was made 
in inventory, which stands at $2,687,813, 
compared with $4,749,459, while invest- 
ments have risen to $3,934, 275, compared 
with $2,545,776. Bankers’ advances have 
been reduced from $4,676,487 to $3, 
500. 

The company has adopted a more cau- 


tious attitude in regard to dividends, the 
distribution on common being only $390,- 
000, as against $600,000 in the previous 
year. This has permitted the increase in 
the balance carried forward to $1,853,675, 


as against $1,568,545 in 1919. During the 
year the Maple Leaf took over the Camp- 
bel \| Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, and the 
preferred stock outstanding was _in- 
creased from $2,500,000 to $2,930,000, the 
common stock being unchanged at $2,- 
500,000. 

Vice-President Hedley Shaw, in mov- 
ing the adoption of the report, said the 
company had been practically under the 
control of the Wheat Board, which had 
been appointed last autumn. The com- 
pany had been especially handicapped in 


this way during the past 15 months. 
Whether the Wheat Board would con- 
tinue, he did not know. Representations 
were being made at Ottawa, and many 


business men, especially bankers, were 

opposed to the continuance of the board. 

If the United States abolishes control in 

the ¢ —s season, it would be very un- 

wise for Canada to continue control, he 
said, 

Sir Douglas Cameron, Winnipeg, presi- 
dent of the company, in closing the 
meeting, said that under all the circum- 
stances the financial statement was a 
good one, notwithstanding the difficulty 
of carrying on business under government 
“We should get back to supply 

demand. It is better for business 

the country,” he said. 

\fter allowing for payment of $163,729 
est on bank advances, and $190,050 
lends on preferred, there was avail- 
for dividends on common $563,640, 

or 22.5 per cent, as against 23.84 in the 

ious year and 29.3 in 1918. The fol- 
ng are the principal items from the 
report, with comparisons: 


control. 


1920 1919 
Profits .sccvccssseceedes $917,409 $929,105 
B Interemt scsccacrcs 163,729 158,069 
I nd on preferred... 190,060 175,000 
I id on common.... 300,000 600,000 

E im on sale of pre- 

GQ stag 7. ¢sss%0 Basen. -vdeees 
forward ....... 1,853,675 1,568,545 
CORI oes ees 7,616,291 7,775,937 
TY wesvcncscceess 2,687,818 4,749,469 
rs’ advances ..... 3,432,500 4,676,487 
ints payable ...... 931,025 744,587 

A. H. Batty, 





Winter Wheat Acreage Abandoned 
cent of winter wheat area sown in 
nited States which was abandoned (not 
sted), as reported by the Department 
\griculture: 


1 Percent Year Per cent 
; B20. cr ecedecban 11.9 1909.......see08 5 
£919... 0 ccs ame 1.1 1908....... 0000. 4.2 
1918... cece eanes 18.7 1907... .ccceees 11.2 
pee one $21.0 1906.......00005 5.5 
1916... sceubewe 12.4 1906... 06. cnsee 4.6 
fare Teese 2.7 1904.......0000- 15.4 
4914... ss eemunnle 3 Ge | |) eee 2.8 
oc cscevevapes Se | | aes 15.2 
soe eee ee soanee 30:2 UDO... .. cee ees 6.7 
aed... ec eeees 10.7 1900.........+.. 11.8 
910... csieceus 18.7 1899............ 13.5 
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Deliveries on old contracts rather than 
bookings of new business continue the 
chief interest of the miller, although a 
slight improvement in the car situation 
was reported in some sections. Buyers’ 
interest in the flour trade, so far as book- 
ing for deferred delivery is concerned, is 
at the lowest possible ebb. Current needs 
of established trade, and some export de- 
mand, constitute about the only new busi- 
ness received by mills, and general mar- 
ket conditions are dull and unsettled. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $14.60@15.20, standard $14@ 
14.30, first clear $10@10.40; hard win- 
ter patent $13.50@14.40, straight $12.80 
@13.20, first clear $10.30@11.70; soft 
winter patent $12.80@14.40, straight $12 
@12.40, first clear $9.50@10.20. 

Some country mills reported that the 
car shortage has eased up enough to 
make it possible to ship out a portion of 
their old contracts, and several reported 
a fair line of new business booked. The 
majority found the southern market still 
inactive, and the trade now expects buy- 
ers will wait until the very last to put in 
another stock of old-wheat flour, in the 
hope that prices will go lower as the new 
crop is nearer ready for shipment. 

Export inquiry continues good, and 
several mills participated in the business 
booked to foreign buyers and easfern ex- 
porters. The trade in Cuba and the West 
Indies displayed the greatest amount of 
interest, and a fair volume of business 
was booked to that section. 

The local market was unchanged. Buy- 
ers displayed practically no interest eith- 
er for immediate or deferred delivery, 
and few transactions were reported. 
Stocks are only fair and need replenish- 
ing in some cases, but buyers evidently 
are of the opinion that lower prices will 
prevail as soon as new-crop flour is of- 
fered freely. 

There was very little change in the 
millfeed market, either in demand or 
prices. Only a few sales were made at 
steady prices. Bran sold at $56@58.50; 
gray shorts, $62.50@64; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal, $44; oat feed, $48; white hominy 
feed, $66. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK ..cccccvcssccces 23,000 46 
EMSt WOOK ceiicccccccccues 22,600 45 
BORE GRO) cvccrctiercvccsees 28,700 57 
Two years ABO .....sceeee 7,750 15 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week 43,650 56 
Last week --+ 49,900 64 
Year ago -. 42,500 55 
TWO Years AZO ......s sence 14,400 19 


NOTES 


Arthur A. Davidson, traffic manager 
of Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., was on 
*change this week. 

J. H. Compton, sales-manager Kansas 
City branch of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
recently visited the main office here. 


S. S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle 
Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., was in St. 
Louis this week, visiting friends and 
business associates. 

At a special election, May 28, mem- 
bers of the Merchants’ Exchange voted 
in favor of amending rules of the ex- 
change appertaining to commission rates 
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for the sale or purchase of all kinds of 
grain, and regarding commission rates on 
time contracts. 

Thomas W. Little, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Boston, spent several days in 
St. Louis en route from Calcutta, India, 
to Boston. He also visited Minneapolis. 
Mr. Little had charge of the London of- 
fice of this company when opened in 1919, 
and spent the last five months at the Cal- 
cutta, India, offices of the firm, getting 
acquainted with the workings of the 
Angus Co., Ltd., which conducts the 
Bemis jute mill in India. Mr. Little will 
be located in the Boston importing of- 
fice hereafter. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., May 29.—The mar- 
ket is quiet. Bakers and buyers in gen- 
eral are stocked and booked, hence little 
spot flour has been moving. Some round 
lots, however, are expected to be shipped 
next week and during June on govern- 
ment requisitions. 

The following are quotations by mills 
for shipment, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
first patent, $15.75@16 bbl; standard 
patent, $15@15.50; bakers patent, $14@ 
14.60; Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat 
short patent, $14@14.90; other hard 
wheat flour, $13@13.75; first clears, 
$11.50@12.80; soft winter short patent, 
$14.25@14.60; other soft winters, $11.60 
@12.90; bran, $2.85@2.90 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs quotations by dealers here, 
bulk, on track: corn, $2.10@2.12 bu; 
oats, No. 2 white $1.22, No. 3 white 
$1.20; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, sacked, 
$3.10@3.20. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, sacked: 
corn meal, $3.95@4.10; cream meal $4.35; 
grits, $4.45. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
export 1,072 cars, local 2; corn, export 
75, local 170; oats, export 35, local 237; 
rye, export 86, local 1; barley, export, 73. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,287,000 
bus; corn, 69,000; oats, 50,000; barley, 
692,000; rye, 29,000. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard 74,666 bus. 

+ * 

The bakers’ strike still continues, with 
master bakers refusing to grant the 
union’s demand for a closed shop. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 








Co-operative Marketing Association 
Seatrie, Wasu., May 29.—The orig- 
inal plan of the Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Washington, Idaho and Ore- 
gon, to secure pledges from farmers for 
the control of 15,000,000 bus of wheat for 
six years, with the idea of dominating 
wheat prices in the Pacific Northwest, 
has been modified. It was found impos- 
sible to secure pledges for this amount 
of wheat, and the plan, moreover, un- 
doubtedly would be illegal. This has 
been modified, limiting the pledges - to 
10,000,000 bus, to be handled by a co- 
operative marketing association. 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the association and the Tri State 
Terminal Co., a grain concern of Seat- 
tle, by the terms of which the latter com- 
pany will market the wheat of the asso- 
ciation, by providing the facilities for 
the physical handling of the wheat. Up 
to date, however, the association has been 
unable to obtain pledges for even 10,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, and it is now doubt- 
ful whether it can do so. 

W. C. Tirrany. 





The production of agricultural type 
tractors in the United States during the 
current year is estimated at 300,000. This 
compares with 175,000 turned out in 1919 
and 7,450 in 1913, the first year in which 
the small agricultural type tractor dem- 
onstrated its efficiency and worth to the 
farmer. 
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FUEL SITUATION DIFFICULT 


Interstate Commerce Commission Entertains 
Little Hope of Relief for Head of Lakes 
and New England States 


Wasurnoton, D. C., June A I 
Telegram)—Little hope for relief of the 
threatened coal shortage in the Head of 
the Lakes region and New England, the 
two danger points in coal distribution 
under demoralized transportation, is at 
present entertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. While the Com- 
mission is fully alive to the seriousness of 
the fuel situation in parts of the North- 
west and New England, Chairman Clark, 
of the Commission, declared in a letter 
to Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, today, 
that obstacles beyond the control of that 
body were now blocking the free move- 
ment of coal to the affected sections, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Commis- 
sion to effect relief. The letter was in 
response to a request from Governor 
Burnquist and Twin City officials for 
fuel relief, forwarded by Senator Kellogg 
to the Commission. It reads in part as 
follows: 

“We are, and for some time have been, 
sensible of the situation and of the im- 
portance of getting the largest possible 
quantity of coal up the lakes during the 
season of navigation. We have been, and 
are, striving in every way to augment the 
car supply on the eastern coal-carrying 
roads. There are, however, some condi- 
tions on the railroad which are entirely 
beyond our control. For example, the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, one of the heavi- 
est coal-carrying and producing railroads 
in western Pennsylvania, has been func- 
tioning intermittently and to a fraction 
of its normal condition for several weeks, 
on account of labor troubles. The same 
troubles have operated in a lesser degree 
upon other of these coal-carrying roads, 
and at some of the principal lake ports. 

“Several days ago we issued orders for 
the immediate return from western roads 
to eastern roads by continuous daily 
movement of an aggregate of about 30,- 
000 empty coalcars. Yesterday, instruc- 
tions were issued to discontinue the use 
of open-top coal-carrying cars for load- 
ing automobiles and other commodities 
that can be shipped in box or other kinds 
of cars, We are doing everything pos- 
sible to increase the facilities for the 
movement of this coal. 

“The fuel situation all over the coun- 
try is acute. The New England inter- 
ests are, as you know, pressing with equal 
vigor for movement of coal to New Eng- 
land. We hope to have a marked im- 
provement in the situation promptly, and 
trust that it will continue, but, as I have 
said, we cannot control the labor difficul- 
ties. We have organized committees at 
the more important railroad and commer- 
cial centers throughout the country, each 
consisting of an employee of the Commis- 
sion, a representative of the shippers and 
a representative of the carriers, to keep 
actively in touch with the local situation, 
keep us fully advised and exert every 
effort for prompt loading, unloading and 
movement of cars. 

“I was told something today with re- 
gard to the coal situation at the Head 
of the Lakes which seems disturbing, and 
which ought to be cleared up; that is, 
that, while there was a great deal of 
anxiety about the supply of lake-cargo 
coal, and because the season of navigation 
is wearing away, the usual dealers or 
purchasers of this coal have so far re- 
frained in large measure from making 
contracts or placing orders, because of 
their dissatisfaction with the prices which 
they should obtain. I am wondering if 
you can get at the truth of this matter 
and ascertain which of those dealers or 
purchasers has placed its contracts and 
orders, with what producing corporations, 
from what mines, the roads on which 
these mines are located, and in- what 
quantities. That information will be of 
substantial help in further consideration 
of the request for preferential move- 
ment.” 





Joun J. Marrinan. 





The American consul at Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, reports that laborers from 
Maracaibo and vicinity are being recruit- 
ed for work in the sugar plantations and 
mills of Cuba, It is understood that these 
men are to receive $2 per day each, with 
their passage paid each way. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMERCE COMMISSION CONTINUES 
_ EFFORT TO UNTANGLE RAILWAYS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 29.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
served finer. og shippers that cars 
must be unloa poner. in order to 
break the continuing freight jam and 
bring the railroads back to some approxi- 
mation of normal capacity in time to 
handle the 1920 crops, The Commission 
yesterday issued an order to five rail- 
roads entering Galveston, Texas, to im- 
mediately unload 2,700 cars of grain held 
in the yards there, and to restore the cars 
to service at once. 

Railroad officials declare that similar 
conditions involving the use of freight- 
cars as “public warehouses” exist in oth- 
er cities, and it is considered likely that 
the Commission will take like action at 
other shipping points to unravel the traf- 
fic knots. 

The Texas roads were ordered by the 
Commission to unload and store the grain 
in railroad or public warehouses wherev- 
er accommodations can be found. The 
removal of the grain, which is reported 
to be nearly all wheat, and its storage, 
will be charged to the owners of the ship- 
ments, according to the Commission’s 
order. 

The prompt unloading of cars is ex- 
pected to be enforced by the Commission 
on a nation-wide scale as part of the 
effort to clear the transportation conges- 
tion. 

Joun J. Marrinayn. 


Traffic Conditions at Minneapolis 

Mrinweapouts, Minn., June 1.—O. P. B. 
Jacobson, Minnesota railroad and ware- 
house commissioner, has gone to New 
York City for an indefinite stay. He is a 
member of the advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to assist in readjusting traffic 
conditions at the New York terminal. It 
is believed that until the freight conges- 
tion in the East is relieved, no perma- 
nent or material improvement in the car 
situation in the West is possible. 

A few empties are arriving daily at 
Minneapolis from the East, and are being 
used largely for grain-shipping. The 
mills are not getting as many cars as 
they had hoped for. Milling operations, 
consequently, are spasmodic. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
has protested to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the use of the limit- 
ed number of empty cars arriving from 
the East for general merchandise load- 
ing. The association claims that the cars 
are being diverted here for grain and 
grain products, and their use for any 
other purpose is contrary to the wishes 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
So far, daily receipts of empties have not 
been anywhere near the quota allotted to 
Minneapolis and the Northwest. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


The Allotment of Cars 

Cuicaco, I11., May 29.—Western rail- 
roads are to get an average of 150 box- 
cars a day for 30 days from May 25. 
Eastern roads have been ordered to give 
their western connections this number of 
cars. The western roads are to furnish 
eastern connections with 500 to 700 cars 
suitable for moving coal. This will re- 
lieve the grain and coal situation within a 
week or two, but it will take constant re- 
tention of cars in the West to take care 
of the grain that is to be moved from 
now on. 

C. H. Carren. 


Side-Tracked Freight Cars 
Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—The fact 
that thousands of freightcars, loaded 
with mill products, have been tied up on 
sidetracks in Kansas is perhaps the most 
amazing thing in the whole record of 
car congestion and the apparently un- 


solvable traffic tangle. On the Santa Fe, 
for instance, between 60 and 70 cars of 
flour from mills at Hutchinson, destined 
for eastern consignees, were moved 
to points west of Hutchinson to find 
storage space. One mill at Hutchinson 
had 14 or more cars of its flour for east- 
ern markets on sidetracks west of Hutch- 
inson to as far as Great Bend. Supple- 
menting this curious situation is a report 
to the effect that flour milled in Great 


Bend was shunted on farther west- 
ward to find track space. 

None of this is, of course, due to car 
shortage but wholly to apparent inability 
of the railroads to get out the loaded 
freight. The cars, instead of being used 
for transportation, were employed for 
storage, awaiting the ability of the car- 
riers to get them started in movement to 
destination. Railway managers say such 
movement is impracticable at this time, 
because of congestion at terminals 
through which the cars must pass to 
reach the East. 

One miller from a local point in south- 
ern Kansas said last week that two to 
three weeks’ output of his mill was on 
sidings between his town and the near- 
est junction point. One day recently a 
big Mallet-type om came through and 
picked up a trainload of cars, and the 
miller fondly imagined that they were at 
last on the way to market. A few days 
later he noticed the old familiar car num- 
bers on sidings at a town a few miles 
from the mill. 

It is, of course, true that cars them- 
selves are scarce, but, particularly with 
the Santa Fe system, the difficulty ap- 
pears to be to get out the loads now held 
in suspense. It is stated that of all the 
great supply of cars supposed now to be 
headed for the Southwest, none are to 
go to the Santa Fe, but that the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and Burlington are 
to get generous supplies. If, as a mat- 
ter of fact, 20,000 cars are to be sent 
out here, there is some doubt as to just 
how they are to be set for loads and sub- 
sequently gotten out to destination. 

An interesting point in the car situa- 
tion is the hatred which is being cherished 
for the well-known automobile car. Mill- 
ers see this equipment, fine big cars, with 
real roofs on them, passing by empty 
and headed eastward with their doors 
standing tauntingly wide open. One mill- 
er here at Kansas City recently watched 
for three solid weeks a string of 11 auto- 
mobile cars on a siding near his mill, not 
one of which he could get in response to 
the most urgent pleas. He finally learned 
that “brass collar” orders required the 
holding of the cars until they could be 
loaded with shipments direct to Detroit. 
Another miller was told by his railway 
man that he could “steal and load” any 
car he could get his hands on except 
automobile cars. 

It is perhaps excusable that millers 
and other shippers take a trifle of un- 
charitable satisfaction in reports this 
week that carloads of motor-cars were 
being returned to the factories because 
local agents could not deliver them on 
credit and partial payment terms, on ac- 
count of the bank credit restrictions. One 
local bank was reported to have reduced 
its automobile paper $2,500,000 in the 
past fortnight. 

The automobile movement is, of course, 
a trifle in the general southwestern car 
and transportation situation. The big 
and overwhelming fact is that there re- 
main 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 bus wheat 
in this district that cannot be gotten to 
market and remain a heavy burden on 
the banks, while 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 
bus more are within a few weeks of har- 


vest. 
R. E. Srerxre. 


Committee to Fight Tie-Up in Boston 

Boston, Mass., May 29.—At a meeting 
held this week a committee of representa- 
tives of the three large New England 
railroads was appointed as the first step 
to clear the traffic jam and car shortage 
situation on the railroads. 

Those on the committee are Assistant 
General Superintendent C. H. Folger, 
representing the Boston & Maine; Gen- 
eral Agent C. M. Conklin, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; and E. P. 
Gardner, assistant general freight agent 
of the Boston & Albany. Daily meetings 
are to be held in the office of F. E. 
Dewey, district manager for New Eng- 
land of the commission on car service of 
the American Railroad Association, until 
there is a normal movement of freight. 

Terminal committees, to co-operate 
with shippers and carriers in solvin 
transportation problems, were organ 


t the 


in important terminals th 
t of car 


country this week, as a 
shortage. 

The Boston committee, known as the 
Boston terminal committee, is headed by 
H. A. Howard, representing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The other 
members are E. P. Gardner, of the Bos- 
ton Wool Trade Association, and the 
National Industrial Traffic League, rep- 
resenting the shippers. 

This committee will work in close touch 
with shippers and use every effort, hy 
study, conference and adjustment, to 
overcome conditions which impede prompt 
and efficient transportation. The com- 
mittee will consider all matters of opera- 
tion and transportation which tend to 
increase efficiency of car supply, motive 
power transportation or to relieve or 
minimize congestion or delay. The com- 
mittee will also see that routing and 
rerouting of traffic is in conformity with 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now in effect or made effective 
hereafter by that body. 

Actual figures of freight being moved 
do not indicate a collapse of the trans- 
portation facilties. The great drawback 
is the failure of shippers to speedily un- 
load cars carrying goods consigned to 
them. 

The New Haven is placing 10,000 cars 
daily at the disposal of the shippers, as 
against 4,000 cars that are being unload- 
ed. The roads cannot operate their 
freight traffic successfully at that ratio. 

In reply to a request from the trans- 
portation bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce for information concerning 
the situation, General Manager C. L. 
Bardo, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, in charge of the car 
situation, stated that, to illustrate the 
difficulties under which his road was 
working, on May 13 his department had 
a total of 10,257 cars placed and only 
3,848 unloaded. On a basis of cars placed 
there should be unloaded at least 4,500 
cars per day. On that date there were 
789 cars under demurrage, delayed a 
total of 3,274 car days. There is a total of 
52,000 cars on the system. Notwith- 
standing that, his road had been deliver- 
ing an average of 500 cars daily to con- 
nections in excess of receipts. 

The grain situation at the present time 
is a particularly serious one for the New 
England dairy farmer, especially in 
Massachusetts, for if he would maintain 
an even flow of milk from his cows he 
must grain them, even in the season when 
they are turned out to pasture. There is 
very slender pasturage in the greater 
part of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and much of agricultural Connecticut. 

A lot of feed grain has been bought by 
New England dealers which ought to 
have been in the local market a month 
or more ago, but the purchasers are still 
awaiting its arrival. Until after this has 
reached Boston and other distributing 
centers in New England it cannot be re- 
ceived by the country storekeeper and 
grain dealer. Meanwhile, such grain and 
feeds as are on hand are selling at a 
premium, and that is one of the funda- 
mental things that ails New England 
agriculture. 

Furthermore, the local grain dealers 
used to carry the farmers’ accounts for 
long periods. Sometimes they were so 
tolerant that they only exacted a settle- 
ment twice a year, and sometimes the 
account stood open, with a part pay 
ment now and then, to be balanced on 
once a year—after the farmer had sold 
his crops and realized on them in the 
fall. This is now a thing of the past. 
Unless the situation becomes materially 
improved within a short while, New 
England will again be in the position she 
was in last February, when the storms 
and cold weather placed an embargo on 
the arrival of grain and feed here that 
was felt for several weeks. 

Louis W. DePass. 


A Protest from Buffalo 

Burrawo, N. Y.,-May 29.—The follow- 
ing protest, addressed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is being signed 
by flour and grain men here: 

“Buffalo mills, elevators and commis- 
sion houses, which supply a very large 
proportion of flour, wheat, corn and oats 
consumed in the Middle Atlantic and 
New England states, are greatly dis- 
turbed by the effect of your order trans- 
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ferring empty boxcars west. While ap. 
preciating the importance of drastic 
measures in the present emergency anq 
expressing gratification that the Commis. 
sion has assumed such authority, we fee] 
obliged to point out several facts which 
you may have overlooked. There are sey. 
eral millions of bushels of wheat and 
other grains occupying elevator storage 
at Buffalo which, for lack of cars, are 
preventing shipment into Buffalo of grain 
held west of here. 

“Furthermore, lack of rail transporta- 
tion facilities here will stop the move. 
ment of grain by lake, which natural!y js 
of the greatest importance under present 
conditions. Shippers of these commodi- 
ties have been reduced to 50 per cent or 
less of their operation for nearly two 
months by reason of shortage of cars, 
shortage of railroad labor and genera] 
curtailment of service. Under your or- 
der they now face almost complete s'op- 
page of business. 

“Furthermore, we are on the thres)iold 
of the new crop, which means that the 
remainder of the old crop must be moved 
to make way for the new and, corise- 
quently, that such stocks must be liui- 
dated by the owners if they are to avoid 
possible heavy loss. With respect to the 
large consuming territory east of us, 
Buffalo is in reality a primary market 
and should have the same consideration 
as western primary markets when it 
comes to moving accumulations of grain 
and products. 

“Furthermore, from the standpoint of 
supplying the immediate needs of the 
East, any action that you may take with 
regard to car supply at Buffalo will 
bring results in half the time as com- 
pared with shipment from the West. We 
earnestly request your assistance to )re- 
vent absolute closing down of large in- 
terests in this section which have |)cen 
operating 50 per cent and less for two 
months past.” 

The car situation here is now in the 
hands of the car service and terminal 
committees, and some relief has been 
brought to Buffalo freight congestion, 
The success of this work, however, de- 
pends largely on what can be done in 
other cities, according to L. G. Corcoran, 
chairman of the first committee. 

E. Baneassr) 


Kansas Terminal Committee 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—A special 
terminal committee for Kansas City, 
composed of A. P. Glueck, interstate 
commerce inspector for Kansas, W. M. 
Corbett, president of the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway Co., C. B. Bee,. of the 
Missouri public service commission, and 
J. H. Tedrow, of the transportation de- 
partment of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, was appointed this week at 
the instigation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the purpose of 
working in co-operation with the car 
service commission in an endeavor to 
speed up the movement of freight, espe- 
cially grain and grain products, in this 
territory. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Business Men Hear of Railway Needs 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 29.—Business 
men, including several Rochester millers, 
gathered at a meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce yesterday, when railroad offi- 
cials discussed the urgent needs of the 
carriers for higher freight rates. ‘The 
meeting was called by Robert W. Davis, 
freight traffic manager of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh lines, and chair- 
man of the Rochester railroad district, 
under the plan to cover the entire coun- 
try with meetings similar to the one 
called here. 

The figures adduced to indicate the 
railroads’ needs may be summarized into 
the following significant statement: Un- 
der the increased freight rates granted 
railroads, receipts in 1919 showed an av- 
erage increase of 36.37 per cent on the 
38 principal lines in the eastern terri- 
tory, as compared with 1916. During the 
same period, expenses showed an incrcas¢ 
of 99.1 per cent; in other words, ¢x- 
penses have increased nearly three times 
as fast as receipts. 

It was the sentiment of millers that, 
while the need for higher freight rates is 
undeniably true, there should be rea:on- 
able assurance of better service. [ur 
ther, it was held to be discriminatory in 
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t, while the advance proposed is near- 
3 per cent over existing rates in the 
eastern territory, it amounts to but 25 
in western territory. 

The Chamber of Commerce has adopt- 
ed a resolution, calling on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to give relief 
through higher rates as soon as prac- 


ticable. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


Atlanta Suffers from Embargoes 

Arcanta, Ga. May 29.—Atlanta and 
the immediate territory are being seri- 
ously inconvenienced by the embargoes 
and congestion of traffic caused by a 
walkout of clerks in the various depart- 
ments of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road. Southern Railway, Atlanta & West 
Point Railroad, Louisville & Nashville, 


and the Georgia Railroad, and refusing 
to return until Vice-President Downs, of 
the Central of Georgia, withdraws his 


ultimatum to the striking clerks “that 
unless they returned to their positions by 
noon, Monday, May 24, all positions 
would be filled and all seniority rights, 
pension privileges, ete., would be forfeit- 
ed.” The directors of the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce are taking a hand in 
the matter to get an early adjustment 
of their differences, that further incon- 
venience to the city and territory might 
be avoided, 
J. Hore Tionen. 





Indiana’s Car Needs 
[NpIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29.—Lack of 
cars for the shipment of grain is the 
subject of a complaint sent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton this week by John W. McCardle, of 


Indianapolis, vice-chairman of the In- 
diana Public Service Commission. The 
text of a telegram which he sent Thurs- 
day was made public as follows: 
“Complaint to this commission from 
grain shippers on account of taking 
grain cars from here to other states is 


serious. Considerable grain is stored, 
ready for movement. Grain is getting 
out of condition on account of germina- 
tion season. Farmer deliveries are in- 
creasing, which, under present conditions, 
will cease. Commission urgently recom- 
mends that something be done without 
delay. No change in the coal situation. 
Conditions very serious.” 

Information from railroad officials in 
the state indicate that they are giving 
serious attention to the problem of mov- 
ing the wheat of the 1920 crop, which will 
be offered for shipment in a few weeks 
in this territory. With conditions nor- 
mal, it has been somewhat of a difficult 
task in past years to provide an adequate 
supply of cars. Under present condi- 
tions, with railroads suffering from con- 
gestion in terminals and lacking both 
motive power and cars, the situation as- 
sumes a critical aspect. 

Officials of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, the Indiana headquarters of which 
ire centered principally at Seymour, are 
doing everything possible to keep grain 
traffic moving during the coming busy 
season. Instructions now are going out, 
which are designed to facilitate the 
rapid movement of this class of freight. 
Other railroads in Indiana are planning 
similar action. All, however, admit that 
the problem will be difficult, owing to the 
lack of sufficient equipment. 

!)irectly connected with the difficulty, 
and which every effort is being made to 
relicve, is the lack of switchmen. In this 
st at least, none of the important 
terminals has a sufficient number working 
to use even the equipment available at 
its inaximum capacity. A large percent- 

'f the switchmen who went on strike 
some time ago has not returned. Their 
places, as far as possible, have been 
f with available men from other 

‘ces, but many of these lack the ex- 
pouence to make their work as efficient 

it should be. 

One result will be that millers will 
mike extraordinary efforts to get all 
vailable wheat possible in their imme- 
Cate vicinity, delivery of which is pos- 
sible by wagon or motor-truck. A con- 

‘erable number of farmers in prac- 
tically every community in this state do 
not have storage facilities of their own 

’ keep any considerable part of their 
rap. The grain either will have to be 
placed on — with millers or grain 
dealers, or sold outright. 

Epwanp H. Zrecner. 
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HERBERT HOOVER ON PRODUCTION 


In a letter to Congressman Carl A. 
Riddick, of Montana; made public in 
Washington last week, Herbert C. Hoov- 
er indorsed a proposal for a commission 
of farmers to formulate a country-wide 
agricultural programme to “stem the 
tide of decreased production.” 

The text af Mr. Hoover’s letter fol- 
lows: 

“I beg to acknowledge your letter of 
May 19 asking for my views as to prac- 
tical measures to insure better returns 
to the farmer for his labor and invest- 
ment, and also calling my attention to a 
letter read into the Congressional Rec- 
ord by Senator Gronna, from some gen- 
tleman of your state, repeating some old 
fictions about the farmer and the Food 
Administration during the war. 

“The real problem today is to change 
the drift in the agricultural industry 
from the direction it has taken since the 
last harvest. Our agricultural produc- 
tion is decreasing, and unless we can 
stem this tide of decrease we shall soon 
be dependent on over-sea food supplies. 


NO AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


“We have so far developed no con- 
structive policy of agricultural readjust- 
ment. We have had official commissions 
and committees endeavoring to formu- 
late policies on industrial readjustment, 
but to date no such commission has been 
assembled for the farmers. Such a 
commission, composed of highly trained 
farmers from the farm, with special ex- 
perts on economics and finance, should 
be summoned to consider the causes and 
remedies for this situation. 

“There will sooner or later be a fall 
in the prices of commodities, for the 
present high levels are due to inflation, 
to the misuse of the resulting extending 
of credits for speculation and profiteer- 
ing and non-essential production, to 
shortage in production outside of the 
United States and consequent drainage 
of our supplies, to wild extravagance 
and other causes which at some period 
will diminish or collapse. When this 
deflation and consequent fall in prices 
arrives, no matter how carefully han- 
dled, it will be found that then the inter- 
mediate dealers will be able to pass the 
greatest portion to the back of the farm- 
er; constructive measures are therefore 
vital to minimize the charges lying be- 
tween farmer and consumer. Deflation 
must not begin on the farmer. 


“THINGS OF INTEREST’ TO THE FARMER 


“Tf such a commission were formed, it 
would find amongst other things of pe- 
culiar interest to the farmer: 


“That the farmers’ prices are fixed by 
competition with world wholesale prices at 
the point where the world streams of food 
meet; that such prices bear only a remote 
relation to the farmers’ costs of production, 
and that, consequently, any increase in the 
cost of placing the farmers’ products on sale 
at these places where competition meets is 
a deduction from the farmers’ own receipts; 

“That the continued inflation of credits 
since the armistice has extended specula- 
tion and profiteering by expanding the bor- 
rowing facilities to any food distributor who 
wanted to indulge in such practices (instead 
of devotion of credit to legitimate produc- 
tion and distribution), has widened the mar- 
gin between the farmer and his market, 
and has likewise increased the prices of the 
supplies that the farmer must buy; 

“That the burden of taxation is wrongly 
distributed; that the excess profits tax, as 
it works out, is an appointment to food 
manufacturers and distributors to collect 
taxes for the government by adding them to 
the margin between the farmer and the 
market; 

“That the war deterioration in our trans- 
portation facilities has created a periodic 
stricture in the free flow of food from the 
farm to the consumer; has compelled the 
farmer to sell his product during a local 
glut and has pelled the to buy 
during a low shortage—again an increase 
in the margin; 

“That there are many impediments to free 
marketing that give special privileges or in- 
crease the risk in distribution and compen- 
sation, and that every impediment and every 
risk is inevitably added to the margin be- 
tween farmer and consumer; 

“That the whole marketing system in 
many of our commodities is indirect, ex- 
pensive, wasteful, obsolete and increases the 
margins unduly; 

“That our manufacturing industries have 
developed out of pace with our agriculture, 
and that our labor is being drawn in thou- 





sands from the farm to the town, at wages 
our farmers cannot contend with; 

“That there is an appalling increase in 
tenant farming, due at least in some degree 
to the wild speculation in land through in- 
flation and expansion of credit facilities; 

“That the organization of consolidated 
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governments, and the consequent domina- 
tion of our prices, is a menace to the Ameri- 
can farmer, 


“Such a commission would seek the 
remedy for these things with that same 
common-sense with which sinrilar com- 
missions of farmers met the great eco- 
nomic problems of the Food Administra- 
tion during the war, and with the same 
consideration for farmer, distributor 
and consumer. In doing so it would 
probably lay emphasis, not on creating 
a burden of new government agencies, 
but on better support to those that al- 
ready exist and the determination of a 
definite long-term constructive policy for 
their co-ordination. 


CONCERNING THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


“As to the second matter you mention 
[an attack on Hoover’s food control], I 
have never considered it worth while to 
waste much time on scurrilous state- 
ments. If the gentleman knew anything 
about the subject, he would know that 
every step by the Food Administration in 
relation to the farmers’ interest was tak- 
en only after commissions of real farm- 
ers and representatives of farmers’ asso- 
ciations had agreed upon the important 
policies. 

“The Food Administration was _ be- 
deviled by a sort of ‘farmer’ that harms 
the farmer, and as he was shown the door 
he is still sore over his inability to con- 
trol the Food Administration. Ap- 
parently this type of gentry have the 
conviction that, if a large number of 
lies are often enough repeated, some will 
ultimately become facts. 

“The fact is well known that the Food 
Administration furnished the first occa- 
sion in many a long year when the farm- 
er was given a positive voice in the de- 
termination of the policies of his in- 
dustry. For instance, the stabilized price 
of the 1917 wheat crop was determined 
by a commission, the majority of which 
consisted of farmers, and the minority 
of which had in its number representa- 
tives of the trades-unions speaking on 
behalf of the consumer. 

“Precisely that the commission should 
not be subject to criticism of being in- 
fluenced either way, the Food Adminis- 
tration did not participate in this com- 
mission’s deliberations, or in the great 
responsibility of its findings. Further- 
more, the unanimous recommendation of 
this commission was accepted and carried 
out to the full, and the price index 
shows that, as a result of the price 
named by this commission, the farmer 
received 143 per cent more than the pre- 
war average for his wheat. Through the 
elimination of speculation and profiteer- 
ing, from which both the farmer and the 
consuming public had previously suf- 
fered, the government statistics also 
show that the consumer paid only 73 
per cent more for his bread, and yet the 
index of all commodities was 86 per cent 
above the pre-war averages. 

“As the acute shortage of the 1917 
crop was overcome in 1918 and 1919, no 
price control was exercised except to pre- 
vent falls below the minimum guaranteed 
by Congress. Again, the same complete 
agreement in the determination of poli- 
cies with respect to animal products was 
pursued during the war by special boards 
of leading farmers from all parts of the 
country. 


RESOLUTIONS OF APPROVAL 


“It is well known to the gentlemen re- 
peating these statements that the mem- 
bers of these boards, total strangers to 
me until assembled in Washington, after 
a year’s association with the Food Ad- 
ministration unanimously passed resolu- 
tions of approval and satisfaction with 
the policies of the Food Administration 
and of appreciation of the support and 
protection given to the American farmer, 
Documents in all these matters are in 
the Congressional Record, available to 
any misguided person who wishes to 
mend his ways. 

“The answer to all this matter is that, 
regardless of great drain of farm labor, 
agricultural production, far from being 
stifled, increased steadily during the pe- 
riod of the Food Administration; that 
the prosperity of the agricultural regions, 
as a whole, was never so great as during 
this period; that neither our army or 
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navy, nor the American or allied peo- 
ples, were under-nourished for a ray 
day, although food exports had to 

increased 300 per cent over pre-war 
amounts to continue the war; t the 
consumer’s position was protected so that 
our government never expended a penny 
from the taxpayer’s pocket, or otherwise, 
while Europe expended billions of dollars 
in subsidies to lower the price of food; 
that this was accompllinadt solely by the 
co-operation of the farmers, the women 
and the food trades in a great voluntary 
service. : 

“Great sacrifices and services were 
called for to accomplish these things. 
No doubt a small minority profited by 
them; but even if this minority goes un- 

unished in this world, they can never 

ave the pride of having given national 
service. 

“There is, perhaps, some humor in the 
fact that, instead of devoting themselves 
constructively to the future, one group 
of these gentry. propagandizes the farm- 
er’s sacrifices, another attempts to propa- 
gandize the consumer’s sacrifices owing 
to high prices paid the farmer. Both find 
it convenient to overlook the fact that 
the price of food has increased steadily, 
and that the farmer’s situation has grown 
worse through the orgy of speculation 
and profiteering that has ensued since the 
dissolution of the Food Administration.” 





FARM LABOR SITUATION 


Reports to Department of Agriculture Indi- 
cate Shortage of Help Is Becoming 
More Acute 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 29.—Reports 
to the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that the farm labor shortage is be- 
coming increasingly more acute. Leon 
M. Estabrook, chief of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, stated this week that the 
situation on the farms was worse in the 
matter of help now than it was imme- 
diately after the war, when the drafted 
farm boys were still in the army. Re- 
ports to the Department of Labor indi- 
cate that in some sections the situation 
is growing worse all the time by the 
emigration of farm workers to the cities. 
To complicate matters, Congress has 
failed this year to provide the emergency 
funds voted during the war to finance 
the farm employment service of the de- 
partments of Agriculture and Labor. 

According to reports to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Kansas leads all 
other wheat-growing states in its demand 
for labor. It is estimated that 50,000 
outside men will be required to gather 
the Kansas wheat. Nebraska needs about 
6,000 outside men, and Oklahoma between 
4,000 and 5,000. No figures have yet been 
received as to the requirements of the 
Dakotas. It is expected, however, that 
the labor needs in the northern wheat 
states will be largely met by the move- 
ment of harvest hands from those states 
in which the harvest comes at an earlier 
time. 

The Department of Labor has estab- 
lished a central farm labor office at Kan- 
sas City, and is undertaking to mobilize 
and distribute the needed hands from 
this point to the localities in which they 
are required. 

JouHn J. Marrinan. 





Flour Shipped via Welland Canal 
Boston, Mass., May 29.—The steamer 
Lake Alva, with 15,000 bbls of flour con- 
signed to the Washburn-Crosby Co., of 
this city, has arrived, and will unload 
for the local and New England trade. 
The flour is badly needed, as arrivals by 
rail are light in all sections of New 
England. The flour was loaded at Buf- 
falo, and came via the Welland Canal 
and Montreal. This is the first arrival 
of flour shipped in this manner, in the 
history of the port of Boston. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Death of Silas May 

News was received on Tuesday of this 
week, by F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., 
of the death of Silas May, junior mem- 
ber of Edward May & Sons, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This firm has represented the ne 
field Milling Co., Inc., in the Pittsburgh 
market, for man ogress Mr. May had 
pg with typhoid fever for the past 
month, 
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WASHINGTON BREAD PRICE 


Senate Inquiry Brings Conclusion That Price 
Is Fixed by Wholesaler—More Testi- 
mony Before Committee 


Wasurnaton, D. C., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram )—Following a second hearing 
on bread costs and prices in the District 
of Columbia here yesterday, Senator Ball, 
of Delaware, chairman of the investigat- 
ing committee, declared that the evidence 
before the committee showed that whole- 
sale bakers fixed the price of bread in 
the District. 

“There is only one conclusion that can 
be drawn from the evidence presented to 
this committee thus far,’ said Senator 
Ball, “and that is that the retail price of 
bread in the District of Columbia is con- 
trolled by the wholesale bakers.” Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, author of the Senate 
resolution under which the investigation 
is proceeding, joined Senator Ball in this 
opinion, saying that “the price of bread 
is fixed the minute it leaves the whole- 
saler.” 

Besides Charles I. Corby, president of 
the Corby Baking Co., the committee yes- 
terday heard Harry T. Peters, auditor of 
the Corby concern; Lewis Holmes, presi- 
dent of Holmes & Holmes Baking Co; 
L. S. Ulman, general manager of the 
Holmes company; R. O. Dawson, gen- 
eral manager of the Piggly Wiggly 
stores; Edward J. Yonkers, manager of 
the chain of sanitary grocery stores; and 
Albert J. Gerrer, of the surplus property 
division of the army quartermaster’s 
stores. 

Mr. Corby’s testimony before the com- 
mittee was largely a defense of the op- 
erations of his company as presented at 
the hearing last week. He denied that 
his company fixed the retail price of 
bread, but admitted, under questions, that 
his concern refused to sell to retailers 
that sold the Corby loaf for less than 
10c. This was made necessary, he said, 
by other retailers’ objections and their 
refusal to do business with his company 
so long as he dealt with the price-cutting 
competitor. 

Lewis Holmes, president of the Holmes 
& Holmes Baking Co., testified that at 
times, during the war, his company had 
operated at a loss. Even after this was 
remedied, he said, the company operated 
at such a small gain that it was com- 
pelled to seek relief from the local fair- 
price committee. Mr. Ulman, of the 
Holmes company, told the committee 
that, up to May 1, the people of Wash- 
ington were able to buy bread at a lower 
price than in any large city in the coun- 
try, notwithstanding higher costs of pro- 
duction here than in most cities. 

R. O. Dawson, of the Piggly Wiggly 
stores, testified that the Corby concern 
had refused to sell his stores bread after 
they had cut prices. Albert J. Gerrer, of 
the army quartermaster’s stores, told the 
committee that, in his opinion, bread 
should be sold by weight, and that every 
loaf of bread should weigh a pound. 

Mr. Corby, in his testimony at last 
week’s hearing, declared that the only fair 
way of estimating returns on the bread 
business lay in the percentage of the 
profit on the turnover, the percentage of 
profits on each dollar’s worth of bread 
sold. He presented figures to show that 
profit reckoned in the percentages on 
the bread sold in 1914 was 11.45 per cent; 
1915, 6.23; 1916, 8.43; 1917, 9.57; 1918, 
9.21; 1919, 84-per cent, and for the 
week of May 17, 1920, since the last in- 
crease in the price of bread was granted, 
the percentage profits on bread sales, he 
said, was 3.7. 


INCREASE IN LABOR COST 


Mr. Corby told the committee that 
there had been an increase granted to 
the labor employed in May of 1919 and 
in May of 1920. He said that the bak- 
ers received per day in May, 1919, $5.12 
for daywork and $5.92 for nightwork. 
In May, 1920, the bakers received $7.20 
for daywork and $8.80 for nightwork. 

In reply to questions by Senator Ball, 
of Delaware, chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Corby testified that he received 
a salary of $25,000 as president of the 
Corby company. That had been his sal- 
ary since the company had been incor- 
— in 1914, he said. The vice-presi- 

ent received-a salary of $5,200, and the 
secretary a salary of $5,000. Mr. Corby 
said he had approximately 325 employees, 
about 60 automobiles, and 60 horses. 
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Discussing the company’s total prof- 
its, Mr. Corby said they had been 2 per 
cent on Jan. 5, 1920, compared with 12 
per cent on Jan. 6, 1919; on April 26, 
1920, 2 per cent, compared with 13 per 
cent on April 28, 1919; on May 17, 1920, 
the profits had been 3.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 12 per cent on May 26, 1918, 

The company paid for flour per barrel, 
he said, $13.33 at present, which is a 215 
per cent increase over 1914. The aver- 
age profits in 1919 on sales, he said, were 
8.4 per cent. He said that the profits on 
a 7c loaf of bread had been 56-100 of 
Ic, and that on May 17, 1920, the profit 
on an 8'%c loaf had been 31-100 of lc. 

“What per cent do you make on the 
capital stock of your investment?” asked 
Senator Ball. 

The witness replied that he did not 
know, that he did not figure that way. 
The testimony brought out the fact that 
the capital stock of the Corby company 
was $850,000, and that a surplus which 
had been invested in the company 
amounting to $650,000 brought the total 
investment up to $1,500,000. Mr. Corby 
said that the volume of his business was 
increasing, but probably would decrease 
somewhat during the summer months, 
when many people were away. 

“Your 1919 profits on bread amounted 
to $191,392,” said Senator Capper. “Do 
you think you were justified in asking an 
increase in the price of bread?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Corby, “entirely so.” 
He pointed out that they were doing an 
increased volume of business. 

Testimony in regard to the Havenner 
company was given by H. T. Peters, 
auditor, for Mr. Corby. He said that 
Mr. Corby’s salary as president of the 
Havenner company was $5,000, and that 
the vice-president and the treasurer, who 
are the same officials as those for the 
Corby company, each receive $5,000 also. 
Mr. Peters, during the testimony, gave 
the following figures to show what went 
into the cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing the bread, as compared to its 
price: 63 per cent ingredients, 10.01 per 
cent bakeshop labor, 1.67 per cent wrap- 
ping expense, depreciation of machinery 
and oven fuel; executive and clerical sal- 
aries, 2.03 per cent; operating labor, 1.50 
per cent; general and overhead expense, 
including insurance, interest and depre- 
ciation and building 3.13 per cent; sales- 
men’s commissions, 10 per cent; other de- 
livery expenses, 8.73 per cent. 


INDICTED BY GRAND JURY 
The Corby Baking Co. was indicted 


last week by the grand jury on a charge 
of manufacturing and selling short-weight 
bread. The indictment is drawn under 
the net-weight amendment to the food 
and drug act. 

It is charged that on four dates last 
month samples of the large loaf branded 
on the wrapper to contain “one and a 
half pounds” were found to be short in 
weight. Assistant United States Attor- 
ney Arth, who investigated the case, ex- 
plained that, while there is no law fixing 
a standard loaf of bread in Washington, 
a brand tending to deceive the purchaser 
into the belief that he was receiving a 
certain quantity of food would bring the 
case within the purview of the pure food 
act. Since there was not, as he claimed, 
a full weight of one and a half pounds 
when the article was so marked, the net- 
weight amendment applied to the case. 

Regarding this indictment, Charles I. 
Corby said: “It has been a long-estab- 
lished practice in the baking industry in 
the city of Washington, and I might say 
throughout the country, to increase or de- 
crease the weight of loaves of bread when 
the necessity for doing same has been 
brought about by increases and decreases 
in the cost of manufacture, labor or ma- 
terials, or all. This we have done. 

“Before making our last reduction in 
weight we went to the chairman of the 
fair-price committee of the Department 
of Justice, and stated that we were goin 
to reduce the size of our loaf of brea 
one ounce, which we did. 

“In March, 1920, when we appeared 
before the Department of Justice and 
the fair-price court, at which time we 
asked for an increase in the price of 
bread, we also made a statement to the 
Department of Justice and the fair-price 
committee that we were at that time 
scaling our bread one ounce less. 

“It was suggested that, instead of in- 
creasing the price, we again reduce the 


weight, to which we made the reply that 
it would not be practical to reduce the 
weight any further. 

“On April 26, 1920, in audience with 
the sealer of weights and measures, we 
called his attention to the fact that we 
had decreased the size of our loaf of 
bread. 

“On account of the very small number 
of large loaves of bread which we were 
producing, in comparison with the entire 
output, each wrapper stated the loaf 
weighed one and one-half pounds. We 
entirely overlooked the matter of wheth- 
er, in reducing the weight of this loaf 
of bread, we were doing an unlawful act; 
but the cause of our overlooking same, as 
stated above, was due to the accepted 
custom of reducing the weight to take 
care of any increase in cost of produc- 
tion.” 

The House has passed a bill standardiz- 
ing the bread loaf that may be sold legally 
in Washington. The bill prohibits the sale 
of bread except by weight. The loaf is 
to contain 1 lb net, but may also be of- 
fered in 1%-lb loaves or loaves in multi- 
ples of 1 lb. 

Under this bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman Mapes, of Michigan, at the re- 
quest of the district commissioners, every 
baker will be required to stamp his name 
as well as the weight on each loaf. As a 
further safeguard, retailers would be re- 
quired to have standard scales at hand 
and to weigh bread whenever requested 
so to do by a customer. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Wisconsin Mill Purchase 

Curcaco, Itt., May 29.—The Wisconsin 
Grain & Cereal Co., which operates un- 
der the same management as the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., though 
a distinct corporation, has recently tak- 
en over the properties of the C. W. 
Cheney Co., Eau Claire, Wis. The proper- 
ty just purchased consists of a 150-bbl 
rye mill, 30,000-bu grain elevator, chick- 
en-feed plant and warehouses for grain 
and hay. This entire property will be 
added to the Wisconsin Grain & Cereal 
Co.’s equipment, and will be conducted 
as a branch of that company at Eau 
Claire under the management of Her- 
man F. Wright, who was formerly with 
the Fairfax (Minn.) Milling Co., but 
who has been with the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co. since June, 1919. 

The Wisconsin Grain & Cereal Co. was 
organized Sept. 1, 1918, for the purpose 
of handling the rye mill and coarse 
grain in Menomonie and the territory di- 
rectly tributary thereto. The authorized 
capital stock is $100,000, of which $83,000 
is paid in. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co. was organ- 
ized in April, 1906. The officers are as 
follows: president and general manager, 
E. O. Wright; vice-president, A. E. 
Brecht; secretary, H. G. Wright. The 
directors are the officers named and B. 
F. Crane, B. L. Kabot and C. H. Howard. 

The milling and elevator property was 
purchased from the Wisconsin Power 
Co. E. O. Wright, who has been mill- 
ing practically his entire life, took the 
management at that time. The ability 
with which Mr. Wright has managed the 
affairs of the company has resulted in a 
wonderful growth of the business, and 
a large holding of the company’s financial 
affairs. He was made president of the 
organization some years ago. The Wis- 
consin Milling Co. operates a mill of 600 
bbls capacity, and produces about 10,000 
tons of feed annually. 

C. H. CHanren. 





Cereal Chemists Meet 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—R. W. 
Mitchell, of the Campbell System of 
Bakeries, Kansas City, was re-elected 
president of the National Association of 
Cereal Chemists at yesterday’s session of 
the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion, held here this week. S. J. Lawelling, 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was elected vice-president. Other 
officers elected were: C. J. Patterson, of 
the Campbell System of Bakeries, Kan- 
sas City, secretary and treasurer; J. H. 
Hesse, Hutchinson, Kansas, editor of the 
association’s bulletins and journals, and 
R. A. Lusk, of the Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, chairman of 
the executive committee. 

R. E. Sreruine. 
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NEW YORK’S DOCK STRIKE 


Meeting of 3,000 Representative Merchants 
Determines to Fight to Finish Against 
Stoppage of Food Supplies 


New York, N. Y., May 29.—At a large 
meeting attended by over 3,000 of the 
city’s representative merchants, a fight 
to a finish with the labor organizations 
which have made it impossible to prop- 
erly move incoming food and other sup. 
plies from the docks was declared, and 
arrangements made for raisirig a fund of 
$500,000 for the purpose of establishing 
independent trucking companies to move 
the various commodities under proper 
police protection. The fund will be han- 
dled by the Citizens’ Transportation 
Committee, composed of representatives 
of ‘the city’s six big commercial organi- 
zations. 

The meeting developed a big fight be- 
tween the business men and representa- 
tives of the labor organizations present, 
as the latter insisted that their side of 
the controversy with the coastwise ship- 
ping companies should be heard. 

Alfred E. Marling, who presided, said 
that if the union men desired to present 
their side of the matter they might ap- 
pear before the committee. 

William Fellowes Morgan, president of 
the Merchants’ Association, under the 
auspices of which the meeting was held, 
opened the meeting with an outline of the 
events which, he said, threatened “a 
paralysis of our steamship and railroad 
communication with the outside world.” 
He referred to the coastwise strike and 
the reopening in April of the coastwise 
lines with non-union men on the assur- 
ance of shippers that they would under- 
take to deliver and remove their freight 
expeditiously. 

“It then developed,” continued Mr, 
Morgan, “that a combination of various 
labor unions had been formed to stand 
together, whenever any one of them was 
engaged in a controversy, in such a man- 
ner as to completely tie up the water- 
front. This combination is known as the 
Transportation Trade Council. It is com- 
posed of checkers, clerks, foremen, lighter 
captains, coal handlers and_ weighcrs, 
with whom the Longshoremen’s Union 
and the Truck Drivers’ and Chauffeurs’ 
unions are affiliated.” 

Efforts of the Merchants’ Associati 
to end the tie-up by a telegram to Presi 
dent Wilson, and the subsequent inves- 
tigation of the strike by C. B. Ames, 
assistant attorney general, were outlined. 
Mr. Morgan then told of the refusal « 
union men to handle goods on non-uni 
piers, of alleged intimidation and _ vio- 
lence, and of notice by the unions 
shippers who employed non-union lal 
that their goods would not be delive: 
even at piers where there were no lal 
disturbances. 

“It is worthy of comment at this time,” 
said Mr. Morgan, “to state that the 
nual average tonnage of the four coa 
wise lines which it is now sought to p 
out of business is something over 3,500, 
000 tons, of which 600,000 represent fo 
stuffs and perishables, and 225,000 repre 
sent cotton factory products. These 
ures do not include the tonnage of the 
Old Dominion Line, which approxima! 
1,100,000 tons annually. 

“New York needs all of its pres 
transportation facilities and much more. 
The putting out of business of these f 
steamship lines, through the combinat 
of forces as has been explained, me 
much to the commerce of the city, anc if 
such a conspiracy can be effective, i 
means that all the commerce of this « 
will be dominated by union labor.” 

Already the port of New York has 
gun to feel the effects of this strike in 
loss of tonnage which has come forw 
for export, and of necessity been divi r 
ed to other Atlantic ports. This, v 
the still climbing food prices caused 
the shortage in supplies because of 
lack of movement, has so aroused 
business men of the city, and, in fact, 
majority of its inhabitants, that the 
have become fed up with the outrage 
demands of the strikers, who have | 
lost every vestige of public sympa‘hy 
and, in consequence thereof, will lose 
this fight. 

This seems to be only another insta’ 
where labor has become too arrog@' 
with the usual result. 

W. QuacKkENnBUSH. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 29 
carload and round lots, 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ling Minneapolis brands, 
», per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


clear, 140 lbs, jute 
ills’ spring patents, jute. 14 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
atent, Kansas, jute .., 


ur, white, jute, per bbl. .$10.20@10.60 
ur, standard, jute ....., 5 


No. 2 hard on track here 
$2.87@2.90; No. 2 red, $2.83 @2.85; 
northern, $2.95@3, 


Offerings to arrive were larger, 
irchases of No. 2 for 10 days’ ship- 


Range for the week, with compari- 


and finished at the highest, 


No. 2 ranged during 
k at $1.98@2.27 for sales, and closed 


NR Sheree ee emer 


‘LEY—Market firm and higher at the 
th shorts covering. 

1.65, and closed arou 
July, $1.51%; September, 


Cash lots ranged 


oyaeneR 


N GOODS—Lower, with a fair trade. 


ranulated; cream meal, $4.35; granu- 
yminy, $4.47%; pearl ho 


/0 Ibs in car lots. Rolled oats lower 


MEAL—Market easy at $68@ 


EK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


and shipments of flour 
tin (000’s omitted): 


<o=sassipteeinssastinashenasaateinssctsiassens 
DULUTH, MAY 29 


"R—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
', f.0.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 





WHEAT FLOUR OUTPU 
weeks ending as follows: 


<9..49,110 May 31..3 
2..15,260 May 24..3 
‘9..18,660 May 17,.3 
-»-11,240 May 10,, 


4,240 May 18.. 7,035 
33,340 May 11..17,800 


jor part ran to durum 
tracts, there were not 
sh demand for supplies 


rings cleaned up fairly 
spring dragged, with but 


4 em 


offset receipts, and stocks increased mod- 


erately. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 


cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 
May 22.... 96 @100 194% 


May 24.... 985% @103% 203% 
May 25 .... 101% @106% 204 
May 26.... 103 @108 214 
May 27.... 102% @107\% 208 
May 28 .... 100% @105% 204 
May 29 .... 101% @106\% 205% 
May 31, 1919 ....@ 63% 148% 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

~<——Domestic—~_, ——Bondea——. 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

° 3 06 


ee 17 +195 87 F 
PD sessed 616 1,080 1 ae 
Barley .... 161 61 132 es 
Flaxseed .. 29 268- 346 3 
Re ee oe 1 se 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 192 
Spring .... 238 6508 41 se 
Durum .... 415 40 2 304 
Winter ... 1 ee 0 


Totals 654 548 43 306 
are ae ee os oe 
OOD ccccve 20 és 6 31 
Se 483 77 os 161 
Barley .... 19 118 9 10 
Flaxseed .. 9 28 121 12 

Bonded... we 79 2 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 29, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
grade——, 





Wheat stocks—, — 
1920 1919 1918 1920 
bus bus bus cars 


1 dk nor } 
1,2nor } 13 767 2 22 
2 dk nor Jj 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor § 148 46 i 55 
All other 

spring .. 553 1,188 2 93 
1 am dur} 
1, 2 dur § 451 275 1 98 
All other 

durum .. 519 35 41 53 
Winter ... 13 1 o° 3 
Mixed .... 8&3 sé ee «| 





Totals ..1,780 2,312 46 466 


FLAXSEED—July bulged 38c on Monday 
and Tuesday. May worked up 3lc 
Same time, but little business was 
Bearish Argentine situation canceled the ad- 
vance and, in addition, there were declines 
of 2@4c. The closing day, the list made 
fair to moderate advance. May finished fea- 
tureless at $4.10; July 2c more. First sale 
of new crop this week, smal! lot of October, 
was at $4.17 followed by a few other trades 
down to $4.05, the close. September 
Posted on about the October level, 
market dull, due to Scanty receipts. 


now changed to July price, spot 
arrive, Stocks low. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— 
Opening 

May 24 High Low 
Bese Parsee 


eee 
i fe rer TT 
WU, “db eciesis sae 
New contracts— 

Opening 

May 24 High Low 
ee oe $4.16 $4.41 $4.10 
Ge. usacated 4.10 4.43 4.16 
eee Se 4.23 4.05 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, 


bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton etsvevervss $15.90 @16.10 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 14.00@14.20 
First clear, cotton ............. 10.90@11.00 
Second clear, cotton ........... 8.75@ 9.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.80@11,40 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 9.50@10.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 8.70@10.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.95 @15.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton...... 4.50@ 4.60 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 4.30@ 4.50 
Corn grits, cotton ............. 4.25@ 4.30 


MILLFEED—FEasier. Standard bran, $54 
@56; standard fine middlings, $59.50@60.50; 


rye feed, $58.50: flour middlings, 


oil meal, $67.50@70; hominy feed, $69.50; 
red dog, $70@71,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced fe. Receipts, 
cars, Demand was good for all 
grades, and offerings were cleaned u No. 
1 northern, $3@3.30; No. 2, $2.95@3; No. 3, 


$2.90 @ 2.95 


BARLEY—Firm. Receipts, 73 cars. 
call was good for choice, while low-grades 
were slow. No. 8, $1.64@1.68; No. 4, $1.58 
@1.66; feed anda rejected, $1.45 @1.58, 

RYE—Up 16@18c. Receipts, 47 cars, 
call was good at all times from millers 
shippers. No. 1, $1.99@2.11; No. 2, $1.95@ 


2.11; No. 8, $1.95 @2.09, 


CORN—Down ic. Receipts, 103 
Shippers and millers were in the market, 
and offerings were well taken. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.88@1.96; No. 4 yellow, $1.86@1.89; No. 3 
mixed, $1.86@1.89; No. 3 white, $1.90@1.92. 


OATS—Prices 1c higher. Receipts, 





cars. The call was good at all times. No, 2 
white, $1.02@1.06; No, 3 white, 99%c@ 
$1.04%; No. 4 white, 980 @$1.04%. 


WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 12,650 18,200 21,060 21,300 
Wheat, bus.. 62,800 48,240 61,825 140,026 
Corn, bus.... 145,540 88,960 163,010 9,730 


Oats, bus.... 333,980 808,860 318,830 148,545 
Barley, bus.. 115,235 480,420 81,275 170,660 
Rye, bus..... 65,090 32,420 179,880 2,700 
Feed, tons... 240 720 3,703 3,963 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b, 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


how oe, WERE TERETE etssee +++ $14.25 @14.75 
NN 55 aan '0'5-8'b,8b bv Osc +» 13.25@14.00 
kn Dh ME eee eee ++eee 11.60@12.00 
SECO: GME 5.6 Fick ain ctea eset 10.00@11.00 


MILLFEED—A strong demand, although 
Scattered, from the Southeast for bran and 
shorts, was in evidence, with supplies of 
bran inadequate to meet it. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $52@53; brown 
shorts, $56@57; gray shorts, $59@60. 

WHEAT—Competition among local and 
outside mills for the comparatively small 
arrivals of milling wheat, coupled with an 
improved inquiry from exporters, caused 
prices to regain much of the loss of the 
previous week. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $3@3.05, medium $2.95@2.99; No. 2 
$2.99@3.03, medium $2.93@2.98; No. 3 $2.95 
@3, medium $2.90@2.95; No. 4 $2.89 @2.93, 
medium $2.83@2.86. Soft wheat: No. 1 $2.92 
@2.98, No, 2 $2.88@2.92, No. 3 $2.87@2.88, 
No. 4 $2.83@2.84, 

CORN—Improved demand, with moderate 
arrivals, caused corn to advance about 8c 
bu. Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.95@ 
1.97, No. 3 $1.92@1.95, No. 4 $1.89@1.91; 
yellow corn, No, 2 $1.95 @1.96, No. 3 $1.92@ 
1.94, No. 4 $1.88@1.90; mixed corn, No. 2 
$1.88@1.90, No. 3 $1.83@1.86, No. 4 $1.80@ 
1.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.. 18,200 4,550 59,600 65,225 
Wheat, bus. 973,350 205,200 1,267,400 209,250 
Corn, bus... 197,500 251,250 82,500 160,000 
Oats, bus... 105,400 183,600 72,000 189,000 
Rye, bus.... 17,600 16,500 4,400 5,500 
Barley, bus. 75,000 4,500 23,400 6,500 
Bran, tons.. 1,000 2,240 3,240 2,640 
Hay, tons... 7,536 3,204 3,988 360 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 29 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.60@15.20, 
standard $14@14.30, first clear $10@10.40; 
hard winter patent $13.50 @14.40, straight 
$12.80@13.20, first clear $10.30@11.70; soft 
winter patent $12.80 @14.40, straight $12@ 
12.40, first clear $9.50@10.20, 

MILLFEED—Bran sold at $56 @58.50; 
gray shorts, $62.50@64; No. 1 alfalfa meal, 
$44; oat feed, $48; white hominy feed, $66, 

WHEAT—Demand good at an advance of 
8@10c. Receipts, 276 Cars, against 262 last 
week. Closing prices: No, 2 red, $2.93@2.95; 
No. 3 red, $2.90@2.92; No. 4 red, $2.85; No. 
2 hard, $2.94; No. 4 hard, $2.85, 

CORN—Prices 4@8c higher; demand good. 
Receipts, 320 cars, against 229. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, $1.94; No, 2 corn, $1.93@ 
1.94; No. 3 corn, $1.90; No. 1 yellow, $1.96; 
No. 2 yellow, $1.95@1.96; No. 3 yellow, $1.92 
@1.94; No. 6 yellow, $1.75; No. 2 white, 
$2.04@2.05; No. 3 white, $1.93@1.94, 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.50; cream meal, $4.60; 
grits and hominy, $4.75, 

OATS—Prices 5c higher; demand fair. 
Receipts, 202 cars, against 326. Closing 
prices: No. 2 oats, $1.07% @1.08; No. 3 white, 
$1.07@1.08; No. 4 white, $1.07, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts—. —Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 70,420 70,070 74,530 70,600 
Wheat, bus.. 492,600 255,600 482,110 237,020 


Corn, bus.... 510,250 256,100 206,230 76,730 
Oats, bus.... 548,000 420,000 395,940 319,280 
Rye, bus..... WE eat! eee ek ea 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 16,000 ...., 5,600 











BALTIMORE, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............ $15.00@15.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00 @14.75 
Hard winter short Patent ...... 14.75 @15.50 
Hard winter aR ASR 13.75 @14.50 
Soft winter short Patent ....... 14.00@14.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by). 13.00@13.50 
BVO WOU, WRI: v.ci. is se..... 12.00@12.50 
Rye flour, standard ........... 11.25 @11.75 
City mills’ Jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...... «see» @16.00 
City mills’ blended Patent ..... «ees + @15.50 
City mills’ winter Patent ..... + +eeee@14.25 
City mills’ winter Straight ..... «eee + @14.00 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and quiet. Quo- 
tations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $62@63; soft winter bran, $63@64; 
standard middllings, $65@66; flour mid- 
dlings, $67@68; red: dog, $74@75; city mills’ 
bran and middlings, $65@66. 

WHEAT—Up 10c; demand active for ex- 
port, movement big for tail-end of season. 
Receipts, 796,692 bus; exports, 234,900; 
stock, 1,656,374. Closing prices: No. red 
winter, $3.15; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 


$3.12, nominal; range of sample grade for 
week, $2.60@2.80, 

CORN—Advanced 6c; movement small, 
demand good. Receipts, 50,315 bus; stock, 
258,085. Closing prices: contract spot, $1.98, 
nominal; domestic No, 3 yellow, track, $2; 
range of southern for week, $1.95 @2.03; spot 
near-by yellow or white cob, bbl, $9@9.25. 

OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 39,005 bus; stock, 109,234, 
Closing prices: No, 2 white, domestic, $1.21 
@1.22; No. 3 white, domestic, $1.19 @1.20, 

RYE—Gained 12%c; movement and de- 
mand large, Receipts, 872,180 bus; exports, 
1,019,849; stock, 947,260. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $2.31 bid. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in May, with com- 
Parisons (000's omitted): 
-~Receipts— --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bblis,...: 126 452 324 445 
Wheat, bus.... 2,091 2,056 980 2,686 
Corn, bus....., 207 728 11 159 
Oats, bus....., 210 874 san 837 
mye, DUS ....., 2,926 1,830 3,274 2,416 
Barley, bus..., one 564 e 435 
Malt, bus...... 22 148 aoe dee 
Buckwheat, bus ete 25 « 

Millfeed, tons.. coe 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to June 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts— --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls..... 889 2,128 954 1,500 
Wheat, bus.... 5,027 8,114 3,757 9,415 
Corn, bus....., 2,777 2,075 392 371 
Oats, bus....., 2,265 3,387 1,830 2,909 
oo eS 11,672 5,409 10,226 5,559 
Barley, bus..., 59 1,502 70 584 
Malt, bus....., 158 414 os eis 
Buckwheat, bus 2 25 és 

Millfeed, tons.. 6 7 owe 

Se eeeiensnseeicnsinenneneaes 


BOSTON, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short.. - $15.75 @16.50 
Spring patents, standard ....., 14.50@16.00 
Spring first clears ............/ 10.75 @13.00 
Hard winter  rolcy ow oh ATE ON Pee 14,00@15.00 
Soft winter patents ........._- 14.00@14.75 
Soft winter straights ......... 13.50@14.25 
Soft winter clears ............. 11.75 @13.50 
Rye flour, patent .............. 11.75 @12.50 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with mod- 
erate offerings and steady market. Spring 
bran, $62.50; winter bran, $62.50@63; mid- 
dlings, $64@68; mixed feed, $63.50@66; rea 
dog, $74; second clears, $88; gluten feed, 
$79.87; hominy feed, $74.40; stock feed, $76 
@80; oat hulls, reground, $53; cottonseed 
meal, $73@77,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm, demand 
quiet. Granulated yellow corn meal, $5.25; 
bolted yellow, $5.20; feeding, $4.20@4.25; 
cracked corn, $4.25@4.30; white corn flour, 
$5.50; white corn meal, $5.50; hominy grits 
and samp, $5.50; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $6.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand g00d at $5.95 for 
rolled and $6.84 for cut and ground, in 90-lb 
sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbls.... 19,040 i A ge ae 
Wheat, bus... 7,270 29,250 184,233 698,757 
Corn, bus...., BOO8  icekels “setes, SE 
Oats, bus...., 20,440 17,750 ..... 496,932 
ee WU. 00s “aaken Necks 805 4,348 
Barley, bus... Be > Suhre 63,851 172,594 
Millfeed, tons. 55 BED sevens Penis 
RECEIPTS DURING MONTH OF MAY 

1920 1919 
meeee, WON. 36s kee 52,415 177,934 
WON WON” 6 iv ians cinch 369,550 797,980 
PGMs BOE eer yn id cued faz 3,740 2,175 
LS sce fc — RE ee ep ee 111,095 101,355 
MPA WE ie vee cc cccssvesc REE 109,805 
STON WUE os i icenvn a nue, 64,950 139,900 
Millfeed, tone ............ 151 676 
Corn meal, bbls .......... ae ee 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 708 Spon 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 92 2,949 

ee 


BUFFALO, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 

Best patent ae HOOPER Pa $.....@15.50 
Bakers patent ........... te eeee cones @15.50 
First clear ie 6 San ce ber gp oe wa ee «eee +@12.00 
COON EO es i ies cacuk hee seee+@ 8.60 
Graham our . 556.5 05..562...,. «ses +@15.00 
Rye, pure white ............°" «eee + @12.65 
Rye, straight ................° «+++ +@11,90 

Sacked 

Bran, per ton C6S todos ewes Seeks . @60.50 
Standard middlings, per ton... _ @63.50 
cn cicnighy we, «RE a is @63.50 
Flour middlings ............._" @67.50 
Red dog, per ton ...........__° » +s» +@73.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 88.00 @90.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... s see + @84.00 
Cracked corn, ale Se ee ee «+++ @86.00 
Hominy feed, Ae + +e + @74.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........__° «sees @76.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@738.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... .....@75.50 


Oil meal, per COE. dtn4 0nd chadas + +++ +@64.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib Sacks.... 5.90@ 6.00 
Oat feed, sacked, ton .......... sees» @60.00 

WHEAT—There was a good inquiry here 
from millers and others, but prices asked 
were considered too high. No. 2 red sold 
at $3.12, track, Buffalo, and No, 3 dark 
northern at $3.20, Philadelphia. There was 








more smutty and mixed wheat offered than 
straight grades. 
et advanced 3c 


CORN—The market early 
ie eee eae S — light receipts and a good 
strong until the close. 
an dees 


taken, Closing: No. 1 
he cage $2.22; No. 2 yellow, $2.21; No. 8 yel- 
ow, $2.20; No. 4 yellow, $2.15; ‘No. 5 yellow, 
$2.11; No. 6 yellow, $2.03@2.08,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Although the market wastoo high 
here, receipts were not sufficient to supply 
the demand, and buyers were willing to pay 

Closing firm; No. 1 white, 
2 white, $1.20; No. 3 white, 
ceed 19; No. 4 white, $1. 18,—on track, through 

illed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were not in market. 
Quotations for 46-lb malting were $1.75, and 
for 465-Ib $1.78, c.if., Buffalo. Rail ship- 
ment, $1.75 @1.80. 

RYE—A car of No, 3 was offered on track, 
but no reasonable bid could be obtained. 
No. 2 was quoted at 6c over Chicago May. 


. 
PHILADELPHIA, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 800 bbis, and 1,281,667 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,000 sacks to Goth- 
enburg and 46,496 to Hamburg. Quotations 
per 196 ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..... sacccecee $15.00@16.00 





Spring standard patent ........ 14.00 @15.00 
Spring first clear ........+++s+5 12.00 @13.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 14.50@15.50 
Hard winter straight ....... ees 18.560@14.50 
Soft winter straight ........... 12.95 @13.50 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but offerings light 
and market firm. Quotations, $12@14 per 


196 Ibs,, in sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market nominal. Receipts, 573,- 
641 bus; exports, 354,640; stock, 2,031,361 
bus. 

CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 2@38c higher. Trade, however, quiet. 
Receipts, 17,403 bus; stock, 52,547. Quota- 
tions, as to quality and location, at $2.04@ 
2.09, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light, and mar- 
ket firm and higher in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Trade slow, how- 
ever, and business hindered by transporta- 


tion conditions. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $5.07 % @5.15 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... esses + @5.45 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... coves + @5.06 
White table meal, fancy ..... «....-@5.45 

White corn flour, fancy ........ eocece @5.45 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. -@5.45 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases. -@2.40 


MILLFEED—Quiet, but sees ener light 
offerings. Quotations: 
Spring bran .... 
Soft winter bran ...... 
Standard middlings ...... 
Flour middlings ........ 
Red dog .....- 

OATS—Supplies moderate, but tonto slew 
and values largely nominal. Receipts, 146,- 
687 bus; stock, 152,419. Quotations, car 
lots, as to location: No. 1 white, $1.27@1.28; 
No. 2 white, $1.25@1.26; No. 3 white, $1.24 
@1.25; No. 4 white, $1.23@1.24. 

OATMEAL—Firm but quiet. Offerings 
light. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.68; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $11.70; patent, cut, two 
100-Ilb sacks, $11.36@12.94; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 








NEW YORK, MAY 29 

FLOUR—Unceertainty of delivery contin- 
ued bar to business. Principal demand for 
clears, which seemed very scarce. Spot 
market bare, and only limited amounts of 
near-by flour obtainable. Large quantity 
of flour still at Jersey terminal points. Quo- 
tations: spring first patent, $16.25@16.50; 
standard patent, $13.65@14.50; first clear, 
$11.30@12.40; soft winter straights, $13@14; 


hard winter straights, $13.25@14.30; rye, 
$11.40@12.30,—all in jute. Receipts, 126,- 
053 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market somewhat firmer in 


tone. Receipts, 361,500 bus. 
CORN—Transportation conditions again 
interfered with business in corn goods. Buy- 


ers seem willing to pay good prices for 
prompt deliveries, but arrivals were very 
small. Range: No. 2 yellow, $2.13%; No. 3 
yellow, $2.11%. Receipts, 6,000 bus. 
OATS—Market broke sharply from early 
advance, and changes followed corn. Range, 





$1.40@1.43. Receipts, 304,000 bus. 
TOLEDO, MAY 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.0.b. mill, $14.10@14.50; spring, $15.70, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $53.00 @66.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 64.50 @68.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 66.00 @70.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... «eee + @70.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @13.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 26 cars, 4 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 29 cars, 18 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 35 cars, 33 contract. 


WEDRE’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 17,000 36,065 8,770 
Corn, bus.... 36,250 6,250 7,170 6,050 
Oats, bus.... 71,750 75,850 21,410 657,480 





North Dakota interests are reported to 
be buying bran in Minneapolis for a 
—_ mix to destroy grasshoppers. 

pests did considerable damage to 
the crop last year, and the authorities are 


already taking steps to eradicate them. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 1 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons.... i 1 10@15.45 


Standard patent .............. - 14.50@15.30 
Bakers patent ............ - 14.30@14.95 
First clear, jute .........+.++++ 10,85@11.25 
Second clear, jute ............. 8.00@ 9.00 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (June 1), in jute, were: 





Medium semolina $14.10 @14.20 
Durum flour 13.85 @13.95 
Clear .....0+ + 11.60@12.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
June 6.... seesss 326,120 223,095 251,340 
May 29... 296,295 289,480 199,060 240,425 
May 22... 275,050 369,760 210,580 346,380 


May 165... 253,780 374,555 212,445 347,895 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
June 6.... ceeees 100,305 8,325 61,880 
May 29... 2,670 64,055 6,855 31,110 
May 22... 400 81,210 10,560 15,730 
May 165... 8,445 665,175 8,630 27,580 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Apr. 10. 65 70,710 145,155 275,475 aes 
Apr. 17. 65 70,710 98,440 291,840 ++. 2,075 
Apr. 24. 65 70,710 125,235 261,995 1,025 éee 
May 1.. 65 70,710 149,765 276,115 1,035 1,440 
May 8.. 65 70,710 146,450 259,870 -»- 1,976 
May 15. 65 70,710 174,470 261,050 305 1,730 
May 22. 66 70,710 174,715 246,645 310 2,115 
May 29. 60 49,070 165,800 125,865 «es vas 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


June 1 Year ago 


BRAD ce vevrcsccces 52.50@53.00 $34.50@35.00 
Stand, middlings.. 57.50@58.00 42.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 63.00@64.00 47.00@50.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 67.50@68.00 55.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn,’ 2,000 Ibs*........ $77.50@78.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 77.00@77.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 76.75 @77.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 76.00@76.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 57.50 @58.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.55@ 56.65 
Corn meal, yellowf .........5+. 5.45@ 5.50 
WES HORT, WRIOF voce vcccececes 11.90@12.00 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 9.20@ 9.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 12.10@12.20 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 11.90 @12.00 
SON GRE no cinwos vice cee cee --@ 56.53 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 26. 00 @32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 


27.00 @34.00 
35.00 @ 45.00 
44.00 @48.00 
48.00@55.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 32.00 @ 40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 


Linseed oil meal® .......e+ee6% «++ @65.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on contract grades ad wheat at Min- 


: 23% 
1% 


neapolis: 
Dark northern spring.. 
Northern spring 
Red spring 
Amber durum 
Durum 
Red durum 
Dark hard winter’ 
Hard winter 
Yellow hard winter .. 
Red winter 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 





Corn Oats 

7 Saas 180@182 101% @102% 
) a | ree 182@184 103 @104 
Br EU eesiesueds 184@185 103% @104% 
Ee Pee 183@185 100% @103% 
2 2 -Saaass 180@182 100% @102% 
PE MS csacvcces Goes, ‘eusesQucees 

Rye Barley 
FO eee roe 198 @199 125 @162 
May 26 ......++.. 207 @209 125@162 
ea 203% @204% 125 @162 
May BB .csesscces 199% @200% 125@160 
May BO .ocscccce. 203 @204 125@161 
BO MEP: Vika sides wos Dieivoce ove Boer 

*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were May 31 
May 29 May 22 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,532,160 1,665,000 961,640 
Flour, bbis ...... 35,372 18,168 18,366 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,930 1,112 1,788 
Corn, bus ....... 171,000 98,010 118,810 
Oats, bus ....... 194,700 226,920 361,580 
Barley, bus ..... 199,920 233,180 1,129,480 
Rye, bus ........ 70,000 80,580 146,370 
Flaxseed, bus ... 106,020 60,480 129,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 

ending Saturday were: May. 31 
May 29 May 22 1919 

Wheat, bus .....1,117,200 870,750 1,380,720 





Flour, bbis ...... 309,047 299,553 349,688 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,220 13,724 13,553 
Corn, bus ....... 91,700 52,000 39,200 
Oats, bus ....... 409,760 372,860 432,480 
Barley, bus ..... 144,560 135,150 843,200 
Rye, bus ... 488,160 352,800 664,420 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,080 1,100 5,900 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 31 Junel 











May 29 May 22 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 454 426 ,131 00 
No. 1 northern... 63 75 1,439 cee 
No. 2 northern.. ... ee 116 eee 
OER cocvecvasts 5,191 5,652 1,439 eee 
Totals 2c... 5,708 6,152 4,125 59 
8 | are 4,720 65,159 bee ose 
Im 1916 ....60% 9,134 9,381 
Te BOB bcc cwas 3,996 4,023 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 31 Junel June 2 


May 29 May 22 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ... 25 36 19 557 79 
Oats ...1,494 1,675 2,056 507 4,485 
Barley .. 682 689 1,846 822 436 
Rye ....8,148 3,809 4,128 147 67 
Flaxseed. 22 15 24 32 123 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, -——Duluth——_,, 


Track To. arr. Track May July 
May 25....$4.38% 4.33% 4.38% 4.35 4.31 
May 26.... 4.87% 4.32% 4.37% 4.35 4.30 
May 27.... 4.10% 4.10% 4.13 4.16 4.13 
May 28.... 4.08% 4.08% 4.11 4.11 4.11 
May 29.... 4.09% 4.09% 4.10 4.10 4.12 
May 31*.. ese even ease esee 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -———In store——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 106 129 81 22 24 32 
Duluth..... 9 107 123 $82 255 3847 
Totals.... 115 236 204 54 279 879 





June 2, 1920 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min. 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to May 
29, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








-—Receipts— —Shipmenis_ 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1915. -19 

Minneapolis ... 3,921 65,605 396 = 1,885 
Duluth ....... 1,291 3,725 805 3,231 
Totals ...... 5.212 9,380 1,201 5.115 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















ca May 29 —, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye rly 
Baltimore ..1,814 248 110 1,052 4 
Boston 2 2 1 — 
Buffalo .. $52 2,358 3,914 378 
Chicago 4,155 500 2,425 401 21 
Detroit ..... 20 15 49 22 oon 
Duluth ..... 1,780 ove 17 616 51 
Galveston 4,438 ate the 345 58 
Indianapolis. 91 329 110 6 a 
Kan, City...7,144 166 177 56 aa 
Milwaukee.. 273 212 643 118 56 
Minneapolis 6,067 43 1,667 3,472 1,009 
N. Orleans. .1,402 93 199 29 566 
New York... 534 11 311 568 41 
Omaha ..... 1,021 429 174 117 15 
Peoria ..... 1 19 80 eee sce 
Philadelp’a 2,198 50 151 439 14 
St. Louis.... 280 251 117 13 8 
Toledo ..... 533 20 52 120 eas 
Canals ..... 18 Ae ose 90 12 
Lakes ...... 75 ° 191 
Totals ...37,101 2,740 8,642 11,570 3 °24 
Last year..23,702 2,600 15,827 11,384 9 755 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 996,000 bus; corn, 659,- 
000; barley, 615,000. Increases—Oats, 41,99 
bus; rye, 1,521,000. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipt; 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7-—Mpls—, —Duluth— Winnineg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 i919 
May 26.... 158 73 220 12 110 ys 
May 27.... 145 185 44 19 160 
May 28.... 185 °.. 438 °*.. 176 
May 29.... 156 242 61 26 137 
May 81..:..%.. 198 °%.. 115 is 
June 1.... 349 63 67 51 260 ; 
Totals... 993 756 425 223 843 
*Holiday. 








Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from the United States, by calendar years, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Corn Mill- 
flourand feed, 





Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls tons 

26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 65,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1,200,000 12,%50 

21,706,700 111,177,103 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 

13,926,117 106,196,318 62,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 

14,379,000 154,049,686 653,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49,703 

15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 

12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 865,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 $48,000 60,099 

2938. cscs - 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 

1912..... 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 

2922... c000 11,258,000 32,669,000 61,673,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 

THRO. ccc 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 845,000 49,605 

9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 

13,013,000 92,780,000 387,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 

15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 

14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 

11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 

1904... 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 

2008. ..200 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28.000 

1902..... + 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 60,000 

1901...... 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ..... ° 28eee 
1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000 esvose 
2998. cccce 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000 ecevece 
1898..... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000 ..... ° 
1897...... 13,600,000 109,900,000 189,100,000 62,300,000 10,600,000 15,900,000 ...... 

World’s Wheat Crops and Acreage 


United States Department of Agriculture estimates of the wheat acreage and crops of 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (1918-19, 1917-18 and 1916-17 in the southern hemisphere) for all coun- 
tries supplying reasonably trustworthy reports (000’s omitted): 


o————Area, acres——_—_, 










North America— 1919 1918 
United States .........56- 73,243 69,181 
CaMAds .ncccccccccrscceces 17,283 17,354 
Guatemala ...csseceeesees out 

South America— 

AFROMUER ceccsvesedeseces 16,976 17,875 
Brasll ocevscoccccccscccsce eee eee 
GUMS “cevccccocsncccsecece 1,313 1,302 
UFUBURY cccccccccccccceses es's 976 
Europe— 
WGRIBME. cc cess csciccccscse 329 ese 
Czecho-Slovakia .......++. 837 898 
Denmark ..... seone'es ° 124 140 
WRERGS®. cc ocsccocvecsouss + 11,316 10,993 

Alsace-Lorraine ...... 167 eee 
Germanyt ....-.seeeeeees 3,647 
Italy ..... peicesoajevecees - 10, 571 10,798 
Luxemburg .....--eeceeeee 24 
Netherlands ...........+6: 162 148 
NOPwy .ccccccccccccsccce See 41 
Portugal .cccccsesevccsecs ene eee 
Spain 10,388 10,228 
Sweden ase 381 
Switzerland .......... 130 203 
United Kingdom eee 2,793 

Asia— 

British India ...........+. 23,764 35,487 
Japan ... 1,390 
Korea eee 
Algeria 3,186 
Egypt 1,286 
Morocco 1,865 
Tunis 1,413 
Union of South Africa 925 

Australasia— 

PTO, 5.6 vivecdcsices ieee ee 9,776 
New Zealand .......s+s005 209 281 


Comparable totals, 
17 countries 


’ *Excluding invaded eersitery. 


Production, bus———_ — 


Averege, 
1917 1919 1918 1917 1909-13 
45,089 940,987 921,438 636,655 686,691 
14,356 196,361 189,076 283,748 197,119 
16,089 184,268 223,636 80,115 157,347 
an Be ee 3,307 
1,272 21,591 23,120 22,498 20,316 
780 ae 13,060 5,390 7,314 
Ke 9,895 ube wis 14,583 
mye 15,051 11,551 are ee 
131 5,900 6,330 4,296 4,916 
10,3857 177,978 225,736 134,575 317,254 
3,573 can 90,330 81,791 152,119 
10,437 169,563 176,368 139,999 183,260 
22 ior 612 388 . 
122 6,015 5,431 3,452 4,976 
20 1,139 1,087 430 07 
685 i ee 5,560 8,683 
10,340 133,939 135,709 142,674  130,:46 
329 9,509 9,003 6,864 7,007 
139 3,524 7,095 4,556 1, ‘81 
2,103 71,467 95,902 66,350 63,514 
$2,940 280,075 370,421 382,069 350,736 
1,393 29,800 $2,923 84,745 25,274 
exe 7,144 6,655 wa 
8,222 25,559 49,774 23,161 $3,071 
1,116 ‘ee $2,555 29,834 $4,900 
1,464 nae 22,697 15,056 . 
1,310 7,000 8,451 6,963 6,063 
765 8,983 10,150 4,790 4,620 
11,533 73,121 113,588 162,420 84,943 
218 6,568 6,808 5,051 7,855 


——-- 





2,267,074 2,500,689 2,007,886 2,213,6°2 


tPxcluding Alsace-Lorraine, 
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(Continued from page 1027.) 


The International Milli Co., New 
prague, Minn., has ine its capital 
stock from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

I. J. Siemens, who for the last year has 
been superintendent for the Hormel Mill- 
ing Co. at Austin, Minn., has resigned. 

James S. Duffy and H. B. Thompson, 
of tie Pittsburgh, Pa., office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., are in Minneapolis 
this week. 

p-ank E. Huhn, of the A. Huhn Ele- 
vator Co. Minneapolis, returned Sunda 
from a trip to Mexico and Sout 
Am rca. 

Dwight Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, re- 
turned Friday from a business trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 

vhe Northern Pacific Railway has. can- 
cele! its embargo against acceptances of 
freizht by boat lines from Head of the 
Lakes for lake-and-rail movement. 

\ movement is on foot to organize a 
stock company to rebuild the mill at 
Casselton, N. D., which burned last De- 
er. The plan is to build a 500-bbl 


cem 
one. 

While in Minneapolis a week ago, N. 
F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & Co., 
flour, Boston, made arrangements to rep- 
resent in that market the Big Diamond 
Mills Co. 

2, A. Walsh, who has been travelling 
out of the Philadelphia office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has resigned, 
and is visiting at his old home, Ot- 
tuinwa, Iowa. 

‘he Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 


neapolis, has received an order from the. 


W ashburn-Crosby Co. for its sixth Carter 
dise separator. It has also sold one to 
the Western Flour Mill Co., of Daven- 
port, Lowa. 

Che Sorlie elevator, East Grand Forks, 
\inn., owned by the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Marketing Association, burned May 

It contained about 15,000 bus of 
srain. The loss is estimated at approxi- 
m itely $60,000. 

‘he Industrial Commission of North 

Dakota has not as yet awarded the con- 
| for the machinery for the proposed 

tate-owned mill at Grand Forks. It is 
ierstood, however, that the award will 
made this week. 

‘he Grain Growers’ Milling Co., Aneta, 
N. D., is moving the 150-bbl mill from 
Sharon to Aneta, The power plant has 
already been moved and is being in- 
stalled. F. J. Gorman, formerly of Lis- 
bon, will manage the business. 

David P. Chindblom, of Chicago, sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, is expected in Min- 
neapolis later in the week for a confer- 

e with the officials of the Dunwoody 
Institute and the American Institute of 
Baking. 

V. A. Smoots, of St. Paul, northwest- 
ern manager of the Fleischmann Yeast 
Co., and Jack Tod, demonstrator for the 
company, are attending the annual con- 
vention of the South Dakota Association 
of the Baking Industry at Sioux Falls 
this week. 

veral mills report the sale of fair- 

| lots of bran to North Dakota in the 
last week. The bran will be mixed with 
molisses and arsenic, and used to poison 
grasshoppers. Fairly large quantities 
were used in this way last year, and 
proved effective. > 

The Nickel Plate Road recently re- 
opened its office in Minneapolis, in charge 
of W. H. Kelly. T. A. Matthews, for 
many years agent for the company, is 

‘onnected with the local office in 

ipacity of traffic representative. 

‘ir. Matthews has many friends among 
thwestern millers. 


ispatches from Los Angeles, Cal., an- 


ice the death there of James Park 
Quirk. Mr. Quirk was pegs secre- 
tary of the old James Quirk Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Quirk’s death, the dis- 
patches say, occurred at the Elks’ Club in 
los Angeles, and was due to a stroke of 
poplexy. The funeral was held June 1. 


The many friends of W. R. Morris, as- 
sistant sales-manager of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. Minneapolis, will regret ex- 
‘eedingly to learn of the sudden death 
of his estimable wife. Mrs. Morris un- 
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derwent a minor operation May 31 

and while pars, believed to be in any Soo 
r, failed to rally from the shock. Her 
usband and four children survive her. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Spring Wheat Crop Improvement 
Association was held in Minneapolis last 
week. Bert Ball, director in charge, told 
of the work accomplished in the last year, 
and tentative plans for next year were 
discussed. C. T. Vandenover, secretary 
of the Southern Minnesota Mills, was 
elected secretary of the Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association, to suc- 
cad: the late R. G. Brown. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is this week shipping to the 
Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
six 9x36-inch rolls and six No. 4 Min- 
neapolis centrifugal reels. The company 
has also been awarded a contract by the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. to remodel 
its Echo Mill, at Spokane, Wash. The 
order includes rolls, reels, sifters, dust 
collectors, cleaners and packers. The 
capacity of the mill will be increased to 
700 bbls daily. 





Mill Mutual Men Meet 

Mrinneapous, Minn., June 1.—The 
fieldmen of the various mill and elevator 
mutual fire insurance companies of the 
United States are in annual convention 
in Minneapolis this week. Instead of 
holding closed meetings, as in the past; 
the association this year called in a 
number of elevator builders, milling en- 
gineers and practical millers to give 
them their viewpoint on the fire hazard 
of the mill and elevator business. Their 
talks were very instructive and educa- 
tional. 

Addresses have been made by W. N. 
Smith, vice-president Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Harlowton, Mont. W. C. 
Helm and Professor Harry Snyder, of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and W. J. Gordon, consulting engineer 
of the International Milling Co., New 
Prague, Minn. 

I. J. Milligan, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
is president of the association, and C. R. 
McCotter, of Omaha, secretary. New 
officers for the coming year are to be 
elected at the closing session on Friday. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Operative Millers’ Convention 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—The coming 
convention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, to be held here beginning 
June 7, promises to be largely attended. 

The programme offers much that should 
prove of unusual interest, including a 
large number of addresses and the usual 
question committee. 

Officers of the association hint that the 
reports on membership and finance will 
prove an agreeable surprise. Only a few 
names must be added to make the total 
paid-up membership 600, and the bank 
account will be approximately $5,000 
when all bills are paid. 

Daily sessions will be held in the large 
hall of the Planters’ Hotel, second floor, 
and the officers will have rooms adjacent. 

Petes Deruien. 





Kansas City Feed Trade Burned 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—Feed deal- 
ers and brokers in Kansas City have, in 
the past few weeks, received severe pun- 
ishment as a result of going speculatively 
short in millfeeds. 

The difficulties of a number of mem- 
bers of the trade began in late March 
and April, when the transportation situa- 
tion curtailed mill activity, made feed 
shipments difficult and virtually dried up 
the normal sources of feed supply. The 
resulting advance in prices caught the 
concerns short in feed, and finally result- 
ed in one large one having to place its 
situation before holders of its contracts 
and make adjustments involving the giv- 
ing of notes for substantial amounts. 

About the middle of May another firm, 
not so large but active in the market, 
found itself similarly situated, and was 
forced to make adjustments and secure 
extensions. Only three or four of its 


customers wete affected, and its man- - 


ager is confident of being able shortly to 
work out of his difficulties. 

This week it is rumored but not yet 
confirmed that another but much smaller 
concern is short in the feed market, most- 
ly to other local jobbers. Its business 


has been largely trade and with 
other local people, the amount of 
feed involved, case it is unable to 


keep its contracts, is inconsiderable. 
eantime, it is reported that’ partial 
defaults and adjustments on contracts 
have occasioned severe losses for other 
local firms, although in no known in- 
stance has any other company been un- 
able fully to take care of its losses and 
rotect its contracts. The feed trade has, 
owever, received a severe jolt, with sub- 
stantial punishment in the instances 
cited. 

An unusual feature of the situation is 
that no company involved has, so far, 
made an outright and public failure, but 
has been able to satisfy its creditors with 
notes and maintain itself as a going con- 
cern. How this will work out remains to 
be seen. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Drouth in New South Wales 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—The 
wheat crop in New South Wales has been 
disastrously affected by the drouth which 
has existed in all sections, according to a 
cablegram received this week from the 
American consulate at Sydney. It is esti- 
mated that the yield this season will be 
only 4,296,000 bus, the smallest crop dur- 
ing the last 20 years. In Australia, it 
is reported there is an insufficient amount 
of wheat for domestic consumption. 

Official returns from the Punjab sec- 
tion of India, just received by the De- 
partment of State, estimate that in that 
province the area sown to wheat is 25 per 
cent greater than was estimated at this 
time last year; also that the area planted 
in the British districts is 8,894,000 acres, 
and that in the Indian states is returned 
at 920,000 acres. Punjab plants about 
one-third of the total Indian wheat area. 
Rains in January and February have 
been very beneficial to the standing crop. 
The condition and prospect of the irri- 
gated crop is reported good, and of the 
unirrigated crop average. 

The cost of importing wheat from the 
Argentine to Sweden is disclosed in re- 
cent figures published by the Skane 
Chamber of Commerce and forwarded to 
the Department of State by Harold B. 
Quarton, consul at Malmo. Wheat was 
not imported from any other source than 
South America. The cost of freight 
ranged $32.16@32.83 per ton (normal 
rate). The cost of insurance, including 
both marine and mine risks, was about .7 
per cent. The discharging costs were 30c 
per ton by hand and 27c by winch. 


Joun J. MarrRinan. 





Milwaukee Bread Prices 

Mitwavkee, Wis., May 29.—One hun- 
dred and eighty members of the Milwau- 
kee Master Bakers’ Association met not 
long ago to devise means for meeting 
the increased cost of materials. The 
consensus Of opinion was that all bak- 
ers will be forced to charge lc more for 
a loaf of bread and 3c more per dozen 
for rolls of all kinds. 

Joseph Poehlmann, president of the 
association, said the situation was dis- 
cussed from all angles, and each baker 
was found to be affected in the same 
way. “Labor costs more and is scarce,” 
said Mr. Poehlmann. “Bakers are pay- 
ing $24@30 per 100 lbs for sugar, an ad- 
vance of about $5 a bag. Coal has ad- 
vanced $1.50 ton, and wood 75c a cord.” 

The bakers’ union has announced a 
new scale of wages, effective since May 
1, at 25 bakeries having contracts with 
the union. Under the arrangement, fore- 
men receive $45 per week, mixers and 
ovenmen $40, and bench hands, $35. In 
all of the union shops, 814 hours consti- 
tute a day’s work, and men are paid time 
and one-half for overtime. 

; H. N. Wiison. 





Hoover and the Nomination 

Wasuineton, D. C., May 29.—Not- 
withstanding the contemptuous disre- 
gard which the leaders of the Republi- 
can party have manifested toward Her- 
bert C. Hoover’s candidacy for president 
since the California primaries, friends of 
Hoover here who are in touch with the 
situation shaping up at the Chicago con- 
vention maintain that the former food 
administrator stands an excellent chance 
to upset the “political dope” and capture 
the nomination as a “dark horse.” The 
Hoover boomers do not base this opin- 


didates have been seriously embarrassed 
this week by the disclosure of cam 
expenditures totaling over $1,000,000 
two instances, but how far this will go 
to affect the action of the Chicago con- 
vention is still a matter only for specu- 
lation. 

There is no convincing evidence yet 
that either Wood or Johnson can be 
nominated; in fact, the leaders of the 
yey will make a last-ditch fight against 
ohnson. In consequence, the “dark 
horses” are still in the running, and 
among them is Hoover, and it is likely 
that they will be very much in the run- 
ning right up to the time the convention 
breaks and makes its selection. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





Bulgarian Grain Surplus 

The Bulgarian consortium which was 
established to export surplus grain has 
collected large quantities, and will prob- 
ably have available for shipment to other 
countries more than 500,000 tons (of 
2,204.6 Ibs), according to a report of the 
American consul at Sofia. This export- 
able surplus is based upon a total yield 
of grain in 1919 of 1,542,317 tons, ex- 
clusive of corn, The latest estimate for 
the corn crop is 985,000 tons. 





Waiving Conditions 


A decision of the Kansas supreme 
court shows that where a stipulation in a 
contract is for the obvious benefit of 
only one of the parties, he may waive 
compliance with the condition, and the 
other party cannot treat non-compliance 
as an excuse for failing to perform the 
contract on his part. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Cardwell vs. Horning, 187 Pac. 
878, a suit to recover damages for fail- 
ure to deliver wheat contracted for sale. 
The agreement was that plaintiff, the 
buyer, would furnish cars at a certain 
station for loading. Defendant, the sell- 
er, relied on plaintiffs failure to provide 
the cars within the specified time as ex- 
onerating him from duty to deliver, al- 
though admitting that it was understood 
that the wheat might be piled on the 
ground, in the event that cars could not 
be obtained. 

“The defendant was not interested,” 
remarks the supreme court, “in the ques- 
tion whether cars could be obtained for 
carrying away the wheat. The cars were 
not for his benefit, but for that of the 
plaintiff, and if the latter saw fit to ac- 
cept the wheat without cars, the defend- 
ant could not escape his liability for 
failure to deliver the wheat because of 
the inability of the plaintiff to obtain 
cars in which to place it. This becomes 
apparent if we turn the case the other 
way round and suppose that the price of 
wheat, instead of advancing 50 or 60c a 
bushel, had declined, and that the pur- 
chaser claimed to be unable to obtain 
cars, and for that reason would not take 
the wheat. In that case, undoubtedly, 
the seller would have the right to pile 
the wheat on the ground and recover the 
contract price, whether the purchaser 
was able to obtain cars or not. But in 
order to maintain such an action he 
would be required to make either an ac- 
tual delivery of the wheat at the place 
provided in the contract, or to make a 


tender of delivery.” 
A. L. H. Sraeet. 


The Moving Picture Exhibition of 
British Industries, Ltd., whose plan for 
showing the world how British industries 
manufacture goods was necessarily de- 
layed by the war, has resumed its activi- 
ties. While its ultimate purpose is to 
widen the markets for British products, 
it will put distant buyers in direct touch 
with British manufacturers of those 
products which they most need. Foreign 
buyers will be able to see with their own 
eyes how the goods they buy are pro- 
duced. The explanatory matter on 
is in four languages, English, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


The Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Des Moines, Iowa, announces 
that it has extended its business to in- 
clude Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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North Pacific Coast soft wheat flour 
demand is meager, and mills are having 
difficulty in competing against low quo- 
tations made by resellers. There is prac- 
tically no demand for hard wheat flour, 
either, bakers steadfastly refusing to 
make purchases. . 

The demand for Pacific Coast flours 
from the southern and southeastern 
states is only fair, but there has been a 
steady demand’ from the Middle West 
and New England and as quotations 
have been below values for soft wheat 
flour of the central states, fairly good 
sales have been made by interior Pacific 
northwestern mills. 

Heavy shipments of flour are being 
made to Europe on commitments worked 
earlier in the month, and some new busi- 
ness is being put through. The European 
demand for wheat, however, has let up, 
and premiums are somewhat lower, on 
the basis of 63@65c bu for club wheat. 

Dakota and Montana flour has been 
advanced 40c bbl within the last few 
days, Dakota top patent being now quot- 
ed at $16.30 bbl, basis cotton 98’s, car- 
loads, on track here, and Montana first 
patent $15.80. Kansas standard patent 
is offered as low as $14, on track here. 

Oriental demand is still conspicuous 
by its absence. Oriental silver values 
have advanced slightly during the week, 
but are still so low as to work a serious 
handicap in the purchasing power of the 
Orient. The Hongkong dollar is now 
worth 8514,¢, and the Japanese yen 5114. 

Millfeed is scarce and firmly held. 
Mill-run in straight cars is now bringing 
$55 ton, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
52,80 26,623 50 

20,470 39 

39,169 83 

11,936 25 

18,233 44 


Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Three years ago ... 
Four years ago ... 16,468 40 
Five years ago .... 10,545 26 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
57,000 37,101 
32,947 
40,687 
28,908 
21,157 
4,772 
12,450 


This week 
Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Three years ago ... 
Four years ago .... 
Five years ago .... 


ORIENTAL GRAIN IMPORTS 


A few weeks ago Japan was in the 
market for Pacific Coast wheat, and a 
small movement developed in that direc- 
tion. During the past week, however, 
Manchurian wheat has beer offered here, 
though not in heavy volume, and engage- 
ments of several thousand tons have been 
made for shipment to the north Pacific 
Coast at prices approximating 20c bu 
under similar grades of Pacific Coast 
wheat. The samples of this wheat re- 
ceived here indicate, however, that it is 
not of milling quality, being infected 
with weevil. It appears to be similar to 
red Walla, is being imported for feed, 
and is sold c.i.f. here, at $4 per 100 lbs. 

Large engagements of Manchurian 
maize have been made for the north Pa- 
cific Coast. The present c.i.f. quotation 
is $8.40@3.50 per 100 lbs, sacked. To 
this must be added about $4 ton for 
sterilizing. 

One shipment of Manchurian linseed 


has been received here recently, and other 
engagements have been made. The 
present quotation is 7c lb, c.if., Seattle. 
The Manchurian linseed is somewhat low 
in oil content, and is far from being 
equal to the best grades of north China 
linseed brought here, which run high in 
oil content and in protein. 
NOTES 

Resellers have offered soft wheat 
straights here this week as low as $11.10 
bbl, basis 49-lb cotton 1,’s. 

Wheat receipts at Seattle, July 1, 1919, 
to date: 6,281 cars, against 5,393 a year 
ago; at Tacoma, 7,415 cars, against 5,304. 

The Preston Grain & Milling Co., of 
Toppenish, Wash., has been incorporated 
by H. P. & C. W. Preston, with $100,000 
capital. 

Charles W. Baum, of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., Chicago, spent several 
days at Seattle this week en route for 
San Francisco. 

Hard wheat flours have regained the 
reduction of 40c bbl, made early this 
week, and are again quoted at about the 
same range as a week ago. 

The Seattle harbor master’s report for 
April shows. the following foreign flour 
shipments: to the Orient, 40,705 bbls; 
Siberia, 200; British Columbia, 4592. 
Flour exports to United States ports: 
California, 13,652 bbls; Hawaii, 1,065; 
Philippines, 1,000; Atlantic seaboard, 78,- 
246; Alaska, 3,605. 

In flour shipments to eastern markets 
the mills are beginning to protect them- 
selves against the probable increase in 
freight rates by making sales on the con- 
dition that, in case rates are advanced, 
the advance is to be charged to the buy- 
er’s account. In sales to local territory, 
mills having accumulations of transit 
credits are not taking this course, on the 
theory that they would be entitled to use 
these credits on the basis of the old 
rates. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., May 29.—A fa- 
vorable volume of business is reported 
by mills and jobbers, and indications 
point to continued improvement. Ware- 
house stores of flour are still unusually 
heavy for this season of the year, and in 
some instances public warehouses have 
been forced to refuse further space. 

Soft wheat flour is particularly firm, 
due to the scarcity of wheat and in- 
creased prices being asked by farmers 
with stocks on hand. California mills 
have advanced prices fully $1 bbl, and 
are now asking $12@12.50 for pastry 
flour. Mill prices on other grades of 
flour are as follows: Kansas standard 
patents, $14@14.50; Dakota, $15.50@16; 
Montana, $14@15; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $13.50@14; hard 
wheat cut-off, $10.75@11,—delivered San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is but little 
changed from last week. Inquiry is still 
active, with offerings particularly limit- 
ed and little spot feed available. Bran 
and mill-run are quoted at $57.50@59 


ton. 
R. C. Mason. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, May 29.—The flour 
market holds very firm at $13.75 for pat- 
ents and bakers, but not much new busi- 
ness was put through this week. The 
heaviest buying preceded the latest ad- 
vance, 

The mills here are closely sold up on 
mill-run. Small lots are being offered 
occasionally by couniry mills, and they 
have little difficulty in getting $54@55 
ton for it. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 


in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet, 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week bas | 


This week 32,652 


Last week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 9,878 
Three years ago ... 22,423 


The Grain Corporation may be longer 
in winding up its affairs here than in 
other zones. It has disposed of all its 
wheat, but there is still a large quantity 
of government flour to be moved. This 
has been sold for European relief, but it 
may take two or three months to get it 
dispatched. 

There is but little business passing in 
the coarse grain market. Closing bids 
at the exchange: bulk corn, $72.50@75 
ton; white feed oats, $70@70.50; blue 
barley, $66.50@67.50; feed barley, $65@ 
66.50. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Goes to La Crosse 

Great Faris, Mont., May 29.—W. R. 
Clarke, who for the past 10 years was 
with the Royal Milling Co. in charge of 
the sales department, left that company 
recently for La Crosse, Wis., to take up 
his work as sales-manager for the List- 
man Mills. Mr. Clarke came to Great 
Falls to join the Royal Milling Co.’s 


W. R, Clarke 


force as a road salesman, and earned 
promotions to the position he left to 
join the La Crosse company. He has 
been active in business circles, and or- 
ganized the Northern Montana Credit 
Men’s Association some four years ago. 
At a dinner given in compliment to Mr. 
Clarke before his departure, he was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver smoking 
set as a testimonial of his standing with 
the wholesalers and jobbers of this city. 
Joun A. Corry. 





Farmers Affected by Test Case 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 29.—Hundreds 
of farmers in western New York are di- 
rectly affected by the case now pending 
before the United States Supreme Court 
testing the constitutionality of the fed- 
eral farm loan act. The case is brought 
by a western organization known as the 
Private Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation which since the passage of the 
federal loan act in 1916, finds its busi- 
ness dwindling, it is said. 

Inasmuch as it is unlikely that the 
Supreme Court will hand down a deci- 
sion before fall, the effect will be par- 
ticularly disastrous, cutting down pro- 
duction to a considerable extent, through 
the inability of growers to finance their 
projects. According to F. E. Wyatt, of 
this city, agent for the Rochester Nation- 
al Farm Loan Association, affiliated with 
the Federal Land Bank, of Springfield, 
Mass., about 50 loans had been promised 
in the Rochester district. These loans 
run from $2,000 to $10,000 each, and ag- 
gregate about $250,000. Mr. Wyatt told 
of several cases where inability now to 

t the loan means a material cutting 

own ‘n production. 

Furtiicr, in some instances the loan 
had been asked to take up mortgages 
which had been called. The only alterna- 
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tive now will be foreclosure. The feg. 
eral land banks charge an interest rat. 
of 5¥, per cent and an additional | pe, 
cent to be applied on the principal 
against a 7% per cent interest rat, 
charged by the bankers’ associ:tion 
There is a bare possibility that some ajq 
may be forthcoming if Congress acts fa. 
vorably on the joint resolution permittiy 
the federal treasury to buy federal Jay 
bank notes to the amount of $64,000,009 
This, however, would only relieve th 
more urgent cases. 
T. W. Kwnapp. 





Farm Labor in Indiana 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., May 29.—Shortage 
of labor on farms continues to be a seri. 
ous factor in grain production wor jp 
Indiana. Agricultural extension workers 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, «tate 
officials, and commercial organizations 
are giving the subject much attention, | 

Directors of the Fort Wayne Chamber 
of Commerce have voted to assist in find. 
ing ways and means of relieving the 
situation in that region. The attention 
of the directors was brought formally to 
conditions existing by a letter from A, 
H. Perfect, a wholesale grocer of that 
city, who declared that the food prob- 
lem was a momentous one at the present 
time, ——", out particularly the acute 
shortage of laborers for grain procuc- 
tion and harvesting. 

Other organizations are studying ways 
and means of aiding, especially in the 
wheat harvest season in the state, which 
is now only a few weeks distant. 

Epwarp H. Zieenen. 





Bakers Use Sugar Substitutes 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 29.—Bakers 
are using substitutes for sugar so far 
as practicable, but at the best they are 
badly handicapped by the shortage. ['if- 
teen cars of sugar were received in the 
city over a single railroad last week. It 
went into storage, and in no way relieved 
the local needs. Federal agents claim to 
be checking up the sugar movements, but 
that affords the public no relief. Retail- 
ers are selling at 20@28c lb, with the ten- 
dency upward. While the attorney gen- 
eral has ruled that there can be no com- 
bination sales with sugar as the bait in 
retail stores, there is considerable dif- 
ference in the amount of sugar that can 
be “spared” if a preliminary sale of gro- 
ceries is made first. 

T. W. Kwapp 





Need Not Sell to Price-Cutters 

The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals has handed down a decision to the 
effect that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has no right to forbid a manufac- 
turer to refuse to sell to price-cutters. 
Some time ago the United States Su- 
preme Court upheld Colgate & Co. in 
refusing to sell, the decision being to 
the effect that this was not a practice in 
restraint of trade under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. This fact-leads to the as- 
sumption that the Supreme Court will 
uphold the circuit court of appeals in the 
Beech Nut case, which will settle the fur- 
ther question that refusal to sell is not 
an unfair trade practice under the !*ed- 
eral Trade Commission act. 





Corn Borer Quarantine 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 29.—The 
Department of Agriculture has extended 
the quarantine against the European «orn 
borer to cover a small infested are: in 
western New. York. The damage hus 
far done by the borer in the newly in- 
fested area is reported slight. The cuar- 
antine extension, however, is consid. red 
necessary as a preventive measure. In 
sections of Massachusetts, New Hap- 
shire and Pennsylvania the pest has 
worked considerable damage to the ercps. 

Joun J. Marrina 





Northwestern Flour Output—Export 


The attached table shows the flour ou'>ut 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” : 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, ¢ 
Sept. 1, 1919, to May 22, 1920, with ¢ 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

r——Output—~" -—Export 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 191° 
Minneapolis . 12,656 261 
St. Paul $11 
Duluth-Superior 268 739 
Outside mills .. 7,425 9,224 


Totals 20,977 22,930 
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Spanish Wheat Shortage 

The official figures for the wheat crop 
of Spain for the year 1919 have been an- 
nounced by the Spanish department of 

riculture. They are much more fa- 
yorable than the estimates made by El 
Norte de Castilla de Valladolid, the 
chief private organization collecting in- 
formation on this subject. 

The estimates published by the two 
authorities for the crops of the years 
1915-19, inclusive, are as follows, in 
metric tons: 


Department Norte 
Yeor— of Agriculture de Castilla 
1915. ..cccceceeses 3,791,102 4,317,794 
1916. seeeeceeeces 4,145,751 4,231,043 
2917...ccseapennen 3,883,000 3,404,802 
1918. .sceeeeseses 3,693,428 2,929,372 
1919. .cscenveecsose 3,517,649 2,630,620 


Though the private estimate exceeded 
that by the public authorities in 1915 
and 1916 it has since that date been uni- 
foruly less. The difference between the 
two reported totals for 1919 is 887,029 
tons. The authorities agree that the 
Spanish wheat yield has been declining. 
The Norte de Castilla says it has fallen 
continuously since 1915, the department 
of agriculture thinks only since 1916. 
Bo'!: agree that the 1919 crop is less than 
that of 1918. 

‘ihe failure to keep up wheat produc- 


tion and, indeed, to increase it, is a 
source of disappointment to those who 
wisi to make Spain so far as possible in- 
dependent of foreign countries for its 


supply of foodstuffs. According to the 
Norte de Castilla the average annual 
consumption of wheat in Spain amounts 


to 3,778,880 metric tons. If this estimate 
is correct, the deficit for the coming year, 
which will have to be supplied from 
abroad, will reach 1,148,260 tons. If the 


estimate of the department of agricul- 
ture is correct, there will not be an im- 
portant shortage. 

Continued and increasing difficulty in 


securing artificial fertilizers during the 
war and since has contributed to the low 
yield. The area devoted to wheat has al- 


so fallen. In 1919 about 100,000 hectares 
less were devoted to the crop than in 
1918, though the prices obtained were 
high. This falling off the farmers at- 
tribute to inability to secure fertilizers, 
farm machinery, and utensils, and to the 
great increase in the cost of labor. The 
policy of the government in maintain- 
ing a maximum official price for wheat, 
in spite of the fact that the regulations 
have by no means been uniformly ob- 


served, is also considered to have con- 
tributed to the reduction of the area de- 
voted to the cereal. 


The comment on the probable 1920 
crop is not encouraging. It is asserted 
that the unfavorable conditions obtain- 
ing during 1919 were accentuated dur- 
ing the sowing period for winter wheat 
and that, unless climatic conditions prove 
to be very favorable, a still further de- 
cline in total production may be expected 
the next harvest. 





British Decontrol Prospects 
Lonvon, Ene., May 12.—Many import- 


ers are of the opinion that the decontrol 
of bread and flour is in the far distance, 
but the government is anxious that im- 
porting firms should act as purchasing 
agents for it in the hope that this may 
prove one step in the direction of decon- 


trol. A committee of flour importers has 
this matter in hand, and is expected to 
meet the Royal Wheat Commission short- 
ly. If this meeting brings matters to a 
head, it may be possible to do some di- 
rect business on cables before long. 


C. F. G. Rarxes, 





Wheat Shortage in South Africa 


Loxvon, Ene., May 12.—Owing to the 
very serious shortage of wheat in South 


Africa, the question is being discussed _ 


as to whether it will not be necessary to 
resort to a longer extraction of wheat 
and to use admixtures. Before taking 
this step, however, the English govern- 
ment is endeavoring to induce the Aus- 
tralian government to remove its embar- 
go on the export of wheat from Australia 
to South Africa, which would materially 
relieve the situation. South Africans 
nave a very decided partiality for the 
finest wheaten bread, and to have to eat 
bread containing corn and other grains 
would be a very real hardship to them. 


C. F. G. Rarxes, 
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A DRAMA NOVELIZED 


“Mr. Wu,” by Louise Jordan Miln, is 
a rare example of the successfully novel- 
ized drama. Histrionic qualities in the 
story are abundantly evident, and the 
writer seems to have made the most of 
them in her process of expansion into 
novel form. The tale is vivid, colorful, 
and, except for a certain feminine ex- 
cessiveness and lack of restraint, well 
written. Its underlying thesis is the 
eternal clash of East and West. 

The novel begins with the boyhood of 
Wu Li Chang, his child marriage, and 
his dispatch to Europe for education by 
a grandfather who hopes to make the boy 
a future bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of the western world upon the in- 
stitutions of ancient China. The young 
man’s sojourn in England is sketched 
briefly, as is another long period after 
his return to China, when he is absorbed 
in the business of making himself a man 
of tremendous power among his own 
countrymen. Then the tale enters upon 
its most dramatic moments, centering in 
the love story of Wu’s seventeen-year-old 
daughter, Nang Ping, and its tragic con- 
sequences, 

Nang Ping is an entrancing and pa- 
thetic figure, sketched with the author’s 
most affectionate skill. She shines like 
a jewel, in spite of her great error, 
against the weakness and rascality of the 
young Englishman who betrays her. 
Wu's revenge, following the Chinese 
theorem that upon the family, not solely 
upon the individual, rests social respon- 
sibility, is austere and conceived in the 
full measure of what the West conceives 
to be the East’s diabolically inverted 
philosophies. He seeks to inflict upon the 
young man’s mother an injury commen- 
surate with that which has been suffered 
by his daughter. How this aim fails, yet 
succeeds in its failure, forms the highly 
dramatic conclusion. Nang Ping, in the 
meantime, has been sacrificed to the stoic 
philosophy of her race, a death at her 
own father’s hands that achieves the qual- 
ity of epic beauty. 

It is evident from the exquisite de- 
scriptive passages that the writer has an 
exceptional acquaintance with things 
Chinese. There is, however, an excessive 
effort to place Chinese thought and man- 
ners only in the best light, and as a foil 
to reduce western ideals to their lowest 
denominator. Perhaps this is only a 
measure of justice, however, in view of 
the fact that the practice is more com- 
monly reversed. 

“Mr. Wu,” by Louise Jordan Miln; Frederick 

A, Stokes Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

> * 


CARDINAL MERCIER 


Mrs. Vernon Kellogg, who served with 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
has written a “life” of Belgium’s fight- 
ing cardinal, Mercier, whose name long 
since has been granted a place among 
the greatest personalities of the war. 
Her work gave: her an opportunity to 
know the carding] personally, and to ob- 
tain from him at first hand much of the 
impressions and materials appearing in 
her book. 

It was a thrilling duel that was fought 
between Mercier and Baron von Bissing, 
the German governor, a controversy that 
gave many a laurel to the Belgian cleric 
and is said to have resulted, in the end, 
in “breaking von Bissing’s heart.” One 
of the first of the great struggles be- 
tween them centered upon von Bissing’s 
determination to do away with the patri- 
otic opposition of the Belgian clergy by 
binding them hand and foot to the Ger- 
man cause. His plan was to pay from 
the German copay the priestly sti- 
pends that could no longer be forthcom- 
ing from the Belgian government. 

n announcing this “gratuity,” the 
German governor stipulated that, since 
payment was being made to them as offi- 
cials of the state, the priests must sign 
a formal pledge “not to undertake any- 
thing against the German-occupied Bel- 
gian territories and to avoid anything 
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that could in any way prejudice its in- 
terests.” Cardinal Mercier, however, was 
able to call von Bissing’s attention to a 
fact that had escaped his attention, 
nomely, that Belgian priests were not 
state functionaries, that they received no 
pay for their services, and that their sala- 
ries were paid as an indemnity in com- 
pensation for confiscated ecclesiastical 
property; “therefore,” he added, “the 
members of the clergy neither take oath 
nor give even a pledge to the Belgian 
government, but are merely subject, like 
ordinary citizens, to the general laws of 
the country.” 

This was but one of the many diplo- 
matic defeats. inflicted by the cardinal 
upon the German aggressor. Perhaps 
the best known of his defiant acts and 
utterances was his bold pastoral letter, 
issued on Jan. 1, 1915, entitled “Patriot- 
ism and Endurance.” This great docu- 
ment is reproduced by Mrs. Kellogg in 
full. 

The German government desired above 
all things to find a pretext for imprison- 
ing Mercier. Yet he was a cardinal, 
a prince of the church, and they did not 
dare to proceéd against him as they had 
against Edith Cavell. His work of heart- 
ening and protecting the people of his 
stricken country went on, therefore, in 
spite of the rage of the conqueror. His 
efforts undermined the German attempt 
to force into the Prussian army all sons 
of German parents born in Belgium who 
had become legally naturalized Belgians. 
He combated vigorously the great crime 
of deporting Beigian workingmen, and 
eventually saw the cessation of this prac- 
tice. . 

Mrs. Kellogg’s book is interestingly 
and most sympathetically written. It 
contains an appreciative foreword by 
Brand Whitlock. 

“Mercier, the Fighting Cardinal of Bel- 
gium,”’ by Charlotte Kellogg; D. Appleton 
& Co., New York; $2 net, 

* ¢ 


REALITIES OF THE WAR 

Even those who are most weary of the 
war and stories of the war will be repaid 
by reading Philip Gibbs’s closing work 
on that great drama. He has put down 
in print the things that were not permit- 
ted by the censor while the conflict was 
going on, and which, as a trained ob- 
server and a writer of high emotional 
qualities, he felt the urgency to divulge. 
Until this was done, he no doubt consid- 
ered that his pictures of the war, sympa- 
thetic and accurate as they were, could 
not be considered faithfully complete. 
“Now It Can Be Told” is likely to sur- 
vive as one of the greatest of the volumi- 
nous records of the terrible four years 
that provided its material. It is austere 
in its unsparing truth and candor, coldly 
condemning and warmly praising, by 
turns, in its estimates of men and events, 
thus escaping the unrelieved morbidity 
and gloom of Henri Barbusse. 

In his emotional, sensitive style, Mr. 
Gibbs is peculiarly terrible with his ar- 
raignment of incompetent generals, in- 
different staffs, plans that went wrong, 
lives uselessly thrown away, erroneous 
tactics, untruthful propaganda, and the 
misunderstanding censorship; but he is 
equally stirring with his tributes to the 
courage, the sublimity, and the imperish- 
able high qualities of the fighting men 
who won through in spite of all the stu- 
pidities of those who so little understood 
either them or the frightful business to 
which they were condemned. He is im- 
placable in his aversion for the “red-hat” 
staff officer, and unsparing in both praise 
and blame for the rigid narrowness that 
was mingled with the courageous effi- 
ciency of the old professional army. 

Summed up, the book contains 500 
pages of solemn exhortation to peace 
among men. It is a damning record of 
the things men are inclined to forget so 
speedily in the interval between one war 
and the next. : 

“Let us seek the beauty of life and 
God’s truth somehow,” he writes, “remem- 
bering the boys who died too soon, and 


all the falsity and hatred of these it 
five years. By blood and passion 
will be no healing. We have seen too 
much blood. We want to wipe it out of 
our eyes and souls. Let us have peace.” 
Philip Gibbs ranks among the few 
great war correspondents who were per- 
mitted to chronicle the events of the 
struggle upon the actual field of battle. 
He saw the war from its beginning to its 
end, and probably no man is better fitted 
than he to speak of its combined heroisms 
and horrors, and therefore to warn 
against the things that make it possible. 
In the chapter, “Observers and Com- 
manders,” he reviews the generals who 
led the British forces in France, and 
refers to some of the hideous early de- 
bacles and staff blundering. It may be 
concluded that he thinks there was hardly 
a general of genius on the battlefields of 
Europe, with the possible exception of 
Foch. Apparently he does not consider 
war a science so much as a complication 
of blunders, commonly called strategy. 
There is an undertone of bitterness 
throughout the book, though he frequent- 
ly makes an effort to disarm it by mod- 
eration and extenuation of his condemn- 
ing disclosures. In the final chapter, 
“For What Men Died,” he takes up the 
avowed propagandist aim of his book, 
which, in effect, is an arraignment of the 
civilization that permitted the greatest 
of all crimes against humanity. 
“Now It Can Be Told,” by Philip Gibbs; 
Harper & Bros., New York; $3 net. 
* * 


THE PLOT AGAINST MEXICO 


L, J. de Bekker, a newspaper corre- 
spondent who has specialized on Mexican 
affairs, and who has travelled widely in 
that, country, claims to have evidence that 
a group of wealthy Americans is at- 
tempting to force the United States into 
armed intervention in Mexico. He be- 
lieves there is a definite plot against this 
country’s neighbor to the south, and be- 
gins his book of revelations with the cita- 
tion of an alleged corroboratory utter- 
ance by President Wilson in 1916. The 
following statement, he says, was given 
out at the White House and never de- 
nied, though it was subject to wide pub- 
lication: 

“Convinced that powerful influences 
are at work to force an intervention in 
Mexico, administration officials were to- 
day considering just what steps will be 
taken to bring the agitation to an end. 

. . President Wilson is said to be de- 
termined to stop the circulation of in- 
flammatory rumors, and to take legal 
steps if necessary.” 

The writer agrees with President Wil- 
son’s views as expressed in his address 
to Congress in 1915, when he said: 

“We shall triumph as Mexico’s friend 
sooner than we could triumph as her 
enemy, and how much more handsomely, 
with how much higher and finer satisfac- 
tion of conscience and honor.” 

Mr. de Bekker asserts that the influ- 
ences impelling this country toward 
armed intervention in Mexico are as 
strong today as ever. His book was 
written before the recent revolution and 
overthrow of the Carranza government, 
but the tenor of it indicates that his 
opinion probably has by no means been 
changed by current events. 

Although his book is a forceful docu- 
ment, and doubtless contains much valu- 
able information concerning conditions in 
Mexico, Mr. de Bekker’s charges of an 
official plot have proved difficult to sub- 
stantiate. His statements were of such 
a character as to result in his being called 
before the Senate Subcommittee on For- 
eign Relations charged with investigating 
Mexican affairs, but his testimony there 
does not seem to have established the 
principal contention of his book. What- 
ever its defects, his —_ is worth read- 
ing, if merely as an antidote for the tire- 
some prevalence of warlike sentiments 
toward Mexico evinced by a considerable 
part of the public press of this country 
and by the ambitious professional soldier. 


“The Plot Against Mexico,” by L. J. de Bek- 
ker; Alfred A, Knopf, New York; $2 net. 





Books Received 

“The Gate of Fulfillment,” a novel, by 
Knowles Ridsdale; G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New 
York; $1.50 net. 

“The New Morning,” poems, by Alfred 
Noyes; Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 

“A Prisoner of Pentonville,” verse, by “Red 
Band,” the inmate of a prison, with a fore- 
word by Joseph Fort Newton; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York; $1.50 net. 

















A salesman was showing an elderly 
— the virtues of the car he sells. He 
made many turns, and at the proper 
times extended his arm as a turning 
signal. 

The old lady watched the proceeding 
for some time. Then she craned her neck 
and looked at the sky. 

“Mister,” she said sternly, tapping him 
on the shoulder, “you just tend to your 
driving. It don’t look like rain nohow, 
but if it should I'll let you know.” 

—Dayton Journal. 
7 * 
“How is Mrs. Gadder getting along in 
driving her new car?” 
“She’s learning.” 
“Good !” 


“Yes. She learned yesterday that al- 
though sideswiping a fire-plug doesn’t 
damage the fire-plug particularly, it 
leaves an automobile looking much the 
worse for wear.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* * 


An ultra-military officer from a near- 
by reserve depot turned to the streetcar 
conductor who sported a discharge but- 
ton. 

“My man, can you tell me how to get 
to Glenwood Boulevard ?” 

“Yessir. Cross the street, turn at the 
corner, go three blocks and then take the 
street at your right.” 

“Pardon me,” said the officer. “I do 
not quite understand. Can’t you be a 
little more specific?” 

“Yessir,” replied the ex-doughboy, lift- 
ing his voice to a roar. “About face 
smartly and do right oblique to the cor- 
ner. Then mark time, holding the pivot, 
then continue the march at a cadence of 
exactly 120 steps to the minute until 
you reach your objective. Har-rumpf!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* ~ 

“Do you know what sort of a game 
that gentleman plays?” said a very in- 
different golfer to his caddie, indicating a 
new member of the club. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” replied the urchin. “I’ve 
carried for ’im—'e’s abserolutely rotten.” 

“Sounds about my form,” said the 
foozler, with genial self-contempt. “I 
must ask him to give me a game.” 

“Don’t. you take ’im on level, sir,” 
squeaked the inhuman lad; “’e could give 
yer a stroke an ’ole easy !” 


. * 
A colored man knocked at Mrs. 
Brown’s door and asked for a job. 
“What’s your name?” asked Mrs. 


Brown, for she liked the look of the fel- 
low. 


“Mah name’s Poe, ma’am,” he an- 
swered. 
“Poe, eh?” asked “Mrs. Brown. “I 


suppose some of your family once worked 
for the great Edgar Allan Poe, didn’t 
they?” 
he colored man’s eyes bulged. “Why, 
ma’am,” he said, “Ah am Edgar Allan 
Poe!” 
* # 

The ex-gob, now the father of triplets, 
proudly displayed his offspring to his 
bashful buddy. 

“What do you think of them?” he 
chortled. 

“Well,” replied his buddy doubtfully, 
“if I was you I think I’d keep that one 


there.” —American Legion Weekly. 
oe 
“Biddy,” remarked the newly-wed 


Irishman, “go down and feed the pigs.” 
“Faith and I will not,” repli the 

. bride. 

“Don’t be after contradicting me, Bid- 

dy,” retorted the husband. “Haven't I 

just. endowed you with all my worldly 
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goods, and if you cannot feed your own 
Property, then it’s ashamed of you I am.” 

is was a new point of view, so off 
Biddy went. 

Presently she returned. 

“Have you fed the pigs, Biddy?” de- 
manded her husband, sternly. 

“Faith, and I have not,” she answered, 
“T have done a great deal better. As 
ree J were my property I have sold them, 
and shall 


not be bothered with them 

again.” —Tit-Bits. 
* * 

A terrible noise was coming from the 

dining-room, and the fond mother, 


alarmed, rushed in. 
On the floor her son, aged 10, was go- 
ing through all manner of contortions— 


somersaults, both backwards and for- 
wards. 

“Willie—Willie,” cried his mother, 
“what are you doing? You’ll——” 


For a moment Willie paused in his 
gymnastics. 

“Oh, it’s all right, mother!” he gasped. 
“You see, I forgot to shake my medicine 
before taking it—like you always told 
me to do. So I thought I’d shake myself 
up, as the medicine was inside me!” 

—Youth’s Companion. 
* * 
STRAINED 
Two microbes sat on a pantry shelf 

And watched with expression pained 
The milkman’s stunts; both said at once, 

“Our relations are getting strained.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 

A small boy came to the Brightwood 
library and solemnly asked for cottage 
cheese. The librarian thought a moment 
and asked if he did not mean the book 
“Scottish Chiefs.” 

“Yes,” he said pleasantly, “I knew it 
was something like cheese.” —Sketch. 

. * 


Tramp (who has been told to move 
on): “Oh, for the good old air-raid days! 
Then I could spend the night in a nice 
warm cellar and nobody tried to kick me 
out!” —La Baionnette (Paris). 

* a 


Two women weavers were married on 
the same day, and each had declared her 
intention of not returning to mill life; 
but their husbands thought different, and 
the two brides were back on their looms 
in a few days. 

Mary Ellen struck a grand idea. Go- 
ing home one evening, she began to cry, 
and her husband asked the reason. She 
refused to say. He insisted and she said: 

“It’s yon o’erlooker. He keeps winkin’ 
at me.” 

“What!” cried the husband. “Winkin’ 
at thee? Thee stop a-whoam, lass. Aw 
con keep thee.” 

Mary explained the scheme to her 
friend Sarah, who tried it on her hus- 
band, 

The brute replied: “Oh, is that a’? 
Well, lass, thee wink back, an’ he'll gi’ 
thee another loom!” —Blighty. 


* * 


Mr. Doddy (shivering): “Would you 
mind ordering me to move on, constable? 
I’ve been standing outside this shop for 
an hour and a half waiting for my wife.” 

—Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ROLLED OATS MILLER BY 
July 1; state experience and salary ex- 
pected and give references. Address 3257, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SALESMAN OF EXCEPTIONAL 
ability for North Dakota and eastern Min- 
nesota, with headquarters at Fargo. Ad- 
dress 3246, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR 
SALES-CORRESPONDENT 


wanted for southern and south- 
eastern states by large south- 
western mill. Previous selling 
experience in this territory and 
favorable record required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for man ca- 
pable of developing trade. Give 
full details in application. Ad- 
dress 7755, care Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—YOUNG LADY WHO HAS HAD 
experience in making up bolting cloths for 
mills, to work in our new bolting cloth 
department; will pay good wages. Ad- 
dress 3265, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER—ONE CA- 
pable of taking complete charge of office 
of large and growing corn mill; should 
have some knowledge of both manufactur. 
ing and selling. Address 3262, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN TO 
work bakers and jobbers in Ohio, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, salary or commission, by 
Kansas mill; give particulars, experience, 
references, salary. Address 3248, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3160, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 





WANTED — SALES - MANAGER—COMPE- 
tent man to take charge of both domestic 
and foreign sales, but particularly to de- 
velop export business of large corn mill; 
a fine opening for the right man. Address 
3261, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





SALESMEN 


Wanted—By representative in- 
terior Kansas milling company, 
one or two strictly high-class 
flour salesmen to do resale work 
for jobbers throughout central 
western states; also want top- 
notch salesman with strong per- 
sonality that can deliver the 
goods to work state of Missouri 
north of river; prefer one who is 
acquainted with trade. Address 
655, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


. 





WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER TO SU- 
pervise and direct the grain buying, sell- 
ing of products and general operations of 
up-to-date and progressive corn mill; a 
real opportunity for a hustler with experi- 
ence and ability. Address 3263, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


June 2, 1929 


SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE MOLig. 
ses feed mill with capacity of 600 tons Der 
day, and manufacturing highest graq, 
feeds; we want first-class experience | me, 
who can deliver the goods, and to such y 
will make an attractive proposition. wy,, 
answering state experience and territ, 
you have covered; replies strictly co; fiden. 
tial. Address 3245, care Northwestern, 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ee, 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Leading Middle West = mill, 
manufacturing soft, hard an 
rye flours, offers to experience: 
salesman, capable of handlin; 
city bakery trade, an excep 
tionally fine opportunity. On}; 
high-class man with successfu 
selling record desired. All re 
plies will be treated confiden 
tially. Write us fully regard 
ing your past employment, ag 
married or _ single. Addres 
David Stott Flour Mills Co., Inc 
Detroit, Mich. 





AN BFFICIENTLY MANAGED ME) |UM. 
sized Minnesota mill, contemplatin, ag. 
gressive selling campaign, expa iding 
business and vastly increasing ca ity, 
requires services of several com; tent 
salesmen. To the right men, with clean 


records and proven sales ability, ight 
offer participation in profits through cash 
purchase of liberal quantity of sto k jp 
company; splendid opportunity for few 
real salesmen; only letters stating fy)| 
particulars given consideration. A jregs 
$267, care Northwestern Miller, Min: cap. 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND 2ED 
salesman open for position; any territory, 
Write R. C. S., 208 South Cherokee §'reet, 
Muskogee, Okla. 





AS HEAD MILLER; 45 YEARS OLD; AM 
up-to-date miller; will take secon! or 
night run, but wages must be right. Ad- 
dress 3264, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALES \AN 
wants connection with a strong mill, pre- 
fer to work New Mexico and Arizor or 





any territory; offer me what you ave, 
Address 3240, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 

SUPERINTENDENT MILLER WIT! 30 


years’ experience in hard and soft wheat 
and cereal mills desires to make a change; 
competent to handle large capacity; could 
come on reasonable notice; Al references, 
Address 3213, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES-MANAGER—ADVERTISER '08- 
sesses high-class sales ability; good execu- 
tive; 10 years’ experience; 30 years old. 
Have you a place, with a progressiv: fu- 
ture, for such a man? Full particulars 
cheerfully furnished. Address 3244, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








TRAFFIC MANAGER—COMPETENT, £X- 
perienced, well versed on milling-in-tr:nsit 
of southwestern roads, tariffs, haniiling 
railroad claims, etc., desires employ nent 


with well-established concern; Kans or 
adjoining states preferred. Address ‘3221, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 500 
bbls; have 30 years’ practical expe: e; 
can mill hard or soft wheat; under: ‘and 
millwright work; capable of making any 
changes; can guarantee best results and 
produce satisfactory references. Ac iiress 
3219, care Northwestern Miller, Min: cap- 
olis, 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—MAN OF EX- 
ecutive ability, 21 years’ railroad an in- 
dustrial traffic experience; thoroighly 
trained by study and business expe: ence 
in bookkeeping and accounting, ites, 
transit privileges, claims, car service and 
transportation law; age 38; best fer- 
ences. O, G. Pratt, De Queen, Ark. 





SALES EXECUTIVE OPEN FOR CON NEC- 
tion June 1; 15 years’ grain and mlling 
experience; thoroughly conversant 
wheat, rye and corn mills, cost fi; 
and general sales management; ref°: ence 
furnished. For interview address | .ecu- 
tive, care Northwestern Miller, 506 T.mple 
Building,-108 8. La Salle St., Chicag», Ill. 





WE DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE WITH A 
high-grade analytical chemist, capable of 
assuming charge of laboratory and re- 
search departments; must have a broad 
experience in food products; state quali- 
fications, experience, age, etc., in the first 
letter, Address 3247, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WISCONSIN FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 
—A live wire not afraid of work to make 
permanent connection with a 100-bbl mill 
amply financed and growing up to 600- 
bbI plant; located in small city but near 
big markets; big future and chance of a 
partnership for right man; prefer one 
with own automobile and confidence 
enough in himself to look to future rather 
than present salary; give full particulars, 
references and terms in first letter; all 
applications confidential. Address 8270, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP T° 500 


bbls; have had 10 years’ practical e .per!- 
ence; can mill hard or soft wheat: can 
keep mill in repair; can guarante: Dest 
results and give satisfactory reference 5; '" 


answering state salary, kind of mi 
machinery used; am 35 years of age; ‘! 
steady job with chance for advance ent. 
Address Harry J. Ayers, William: urs, 
Va., care of Peninsula Mills. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLE’: OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a special'y of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled mills 0° ‘1's 
kind successfully; have handled mis of 
large capacity, including: packing d«>art- 
ment; good reasons for changing an ©40 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address “SU- 
perintendent,” 3168, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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LL OFFICE, BY AN EXPERIENCED 
und grain accountant; experience fn 
y department of a mill; 12 years’ ac- 
‘ ment; now 


manage 
employed as senior auditor and cost ac- 


coun 


enced 


tant by a large eastern firm; experi- 
in costs and system work; 32 years 
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i electric power. 


consider position of manager, assist- 
or office-manager. Address 3254, care 
.western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$2,600 BUYS ALL MY 100-BBL MILL MA- 


chinery, elevator belts and everything to 
make a 100-bbl mill complete; all in first- 
class condition. Address Otto Mahlow, 
Kerkhoven, Minn. 

















-TISER IS OPEN FOR POSITION AS 
miller or superintendent in mill up 
00 bbis hard or soft wheat; lifetime 
ence on both wheat and cereals; 
ssful in handling men and am eco- 
al, painstaking and efficient; can 
anywhere on short notice; married 
have small family; desire permanent 
- in replying please give full particu. 
including salary paid. Address 654, 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


*~ERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
mill. from $00 to 1,200 bbis capacity, 
thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
old; 24 years’ practical experience 
illing spring and winter wheats; 
y temperate and always on the job; 
years in present position; would 
der assistant to superintendent in 
mill; if you want a reliable miller 
me; references exchanged. Address 
239, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


s 








PERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
mill of 500 bbls or larger; have had 
me experience in mills up to 3,000 
head miller to 1,200 bbls, milling 


: hard and soft wheat; thoroughly un- 


and the installing, operation and up- 
of mill machinery and the successful 
ling of men; am married, have family 
am looking for permanent position 
prefer Middle West or Southwest. 
ess $266, care Northwestern Miller, 
apolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








ILL SELL CANADIAN RIGHTS ON. 


vell’s Sample Taking Machine or will 
ict with reliable firm for its manu- 
re in Canada; a winner; speak quick. 
ss Industrial Development Co., Cen- 
‘ity, Neb. 








.LS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








STORY FLOUR MILL IN GOOD 
rn Minnesota town; fully equipped 
machinery, etc; for sale at a bar- 
or will sell the machinery separate. 
Maxfield, owner, Pioneer Building, 
ul, Minn. 


TUNITY NEVER KNOCKS AT A 
door but once; you now have an 
tunity of buying a 150-bbl mill lo- 
in north central Kansas, where crop 
» is unknown, for one-half its value, 
tle an estate. If interested write 
ew England Building, Topeka, Kan- 
or description and terms, 





MILL FOR SALE 


bbl flour mill in western Minne- 

on Great Northern road; steam 
For particulars 
ress $8183, care Northwestern 


ler, Minneapolis. 





LE—OUR WATER-POWER FLOUR 
feed mill, with large elevator and 
ouse; concrete dam with excellent 

capacity 75 bbis flour; first-class 
ion; a new 24-in ball-bearing attri- 
ed mill; located in center of hard 
ft wheat section, also in good farm- 
intry; reason for selling, owner not 
r. Address 3226, care Northwestern 
, Minneapolis, 








‘MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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“ER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
nery and equipment at bargain 

one 9x18 style “A” Allis roller 
one 7x20 B. & L. cab, frame roller 


; one 8x16 single roll; one Richmond 


collector; two %-in steam pumps; 
ze 4 Allis round reels; two size 2 
ound reels; one size 0 B, & L. round 
ne size 0 B. & L. hexagon reel; one 
B. & L, centrifugal reel; one 30-bu 
rizontal scourer; one No, 1 Victor 
eller; one 40-in stone buhr; one 
{. New Bra French buhr mill; one 
nvincible compound shake dustless 
ng separator; one 380-in magnetic 
\tor; one complete rope drive for 
pe; one 40-in Filenniken turbine 
wheel complete, with shafts and 
bevel gears; one 24-in Filenniken 
as above; one double N: & L 
or, 14-in; one 20 h-p 220-volt West- 
e motor; 200 pulleys and sprock- 
nd for list. Write for further de- 
o Miller Cereal Mills, Omaha, Neb. 


\LE—ONBE 9x30 AND ONE 9x24 
stand style “A” Allis rolls, caliper 
5%, $350 each; one 9x30 two-pair- 
Strong-Secott feed mill, rolls sharp 
‘liper about 8%; one Plansifter, four 
ns, five sieves deep, in perfect condi- 
one Nordyke & Marmon 7-ft x ié-in 
fugal reel, two conveyors, fairly good 
machine in perfect condition, $110; 
vetting conveyor, water-tight gal- 
d iron water tank and piping, com- 





’ $25. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 


rs & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 


. 


WANTED TO BUY ELEVATOR, 18,000 TO 


30,000 bus capacity. Notify Ben Garding, 
Rockville, Minn. 





BUILDINGS AND SITE 
FOR SALE 


Suitable for Flour Mill 
300 feet R R front, 
300 feet street front. 
Private switch. 


Population of city, 35,000, 


County 80,000. 

Three railroads direct to all 
parts of the country. 

Buildings one, three, four and 
six stories high. 

Power plant, 450 h-p electric 
power to be bought cheap. 


6-in stream of water furnished 
from well. 


For full information write: 

E, F., care of The Northwestern 
Miller, 160 West Jackson Bou- 
levard, Chicago, IIl. 





BAKERY AND RESTAURANT FOR SALE, 


located in a live town; outside shipments 
and a good trade; paving in city this sum- 
mer. Address 3252, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE 


ONE NO. 6 MALT SEPA- 
RATOR BUILT BY INVIN- 
CIBLE CLEANER CO., IN 
GOOD CONDITION. PRICE 
ON APPLICATION. 
Tue Fretscumann Co. 
Lanepon Sration 
Wasuineton, D.C. 








Second-Hand Bags 


We specialize in furnishing second-hand 
Bags for all purposes. Write or wire 
your requirements. Midwest Bag Co., 
301 Delaware Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a a, One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8S. 








Milling 
Line R. R., St. Paul. 


RECEIVERS’ SALE 


We invite offers for the milling property of the Semola 
Co., consisting of aSEMOLINA MILL, 12,000 
bu ELEVATOR and ground lease, located on the Soo 
Mill has 13 double stands Wil- 
ford and Noye rolls; electric power, low rate; desirable 
leasehold with purchase privilege. 
vate sale, subject to confirmation by the court. 
Recervers Semora Minune Co. 
401 Exchange Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


Will be sold at pri- 








FOR SALE 0¢. 325 b-p compound tandem Twin 


City Corlis. engine, with jet condenser. 
One 10 h-p upright Troy engine. 
One Gould Triplex boiler feed pump. 
One Dodge water softener. . 
Two Wm. Bros Mfg. Co. high pressure, horizontal 
tubular boilers, each 150 h-p. 
One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 
Two Fairbanks 5 h-p gasoline engines. 
One Howe 8 h-p gasoline engine. 
One American 60-inch fan. 
All the above machinery with valves, piping and 
fittings in good condition. 


C. S. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Mirin. 














984 North Main St. 














Plant of the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas— 
users of Gruendler Equipment. 


Gruendler 
Grinders 


are increasing production 
for hundreds of leading 
flour mills throughout the 
country. 


Their rugged strength, re- 


liable performance, free- 
dom from repairs and eco- 
nomical operation make 


them favorites everywhere. 


Submit your problems and 
let our Engineering De- 
partment help solve them. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 








Multi Metal Bolting Cloth 
“St than Silk”’ 
Sold by the yard or made up 


MULTI METAL OO., INO. 
250 West 19th St. New York City 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimeniais. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 


. $3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, BE. M. and 


M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 











. . The only modern 
Riverside C miller’s code in 
existence. 

Used exclusively by the leading ex- 

rt millers of America. 
‘er copy, #4. 

For sale by all its branches and 

The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—T- 
Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 


Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 











Z ELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 


SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CoO. 
627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. : 








ALL GRADES—Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


A FAMILIAR SCENE ON WESTERN HIGHWAYS 














TRUCKING AT THE MILLS 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


GENERAL 
OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO 











The Portland Flouring Mills 
Company 


Daily Mill Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Elevator Capacity 
12,000,000 Bushels 


Pioneer Export Millers 
of Pacific Coast 


We have access to both Mon- 
tana and Dakota Hard Wheat 
and Pacific Northwestern Soft 
Wheat and make Flour for the 
World’s Markets 








LEADING BRANDS 
ARCADIA CASCADIA DAYTON 
MORNING GLORY OLYMPIC 


HEAD OFFICE 


PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: ‘““PoRTFLOUR” 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Memphis, Tennessee 
San Francisco, California 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 


Henry Williams & Co., Quan Kai & Co. 
Brunswick Buildings Hong Kong 
Liverpool 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A. O. ANDERSEN & COMPANY, Inc. 


Importers and Exporters 
WILCOX BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 
Through Wide Oriental Connections We are in a Position to Supply 
North China and Manchurian Linseed, Soya Beans, Buckwheat, Maize, Kafir Corn, 
Sunflowerseed, Varieties of Edible Beans, Potato Starch and other Oriental Products. 
Exporters of Flour, Grain and Lumber in Our Own and other Vessels. 


Copgs: ABO 5th, Scott’s 10th Edition, Western Union, 
Bentley's Phrase, Lieber’s 5-Letter, Armsby’s, 


General Cable Address: 
“a Riverside 1901. 


ACAO,” PORTLAND, ORE. 








Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades Hard 
and Soft Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 


Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Codes—A BO, 5th Edition, Western Union WAITSBURG, WASH., U.S. A. 








Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker and Pastry Flours 
WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington 














SEATTLE FLOUR MILLS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour. Mill located on tidemater. 
Capacity, 2,000 barrels daily Cable Address: ‘‘Hamiow,”’ Seattle 


Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. 


Flour and Cereal Millers 
Exporters of Wheat and Barley 


Grain Wareh and Ag 


Portland, Oregon 


throughout Oregon, Washington and Idaho 

















CROWN MILLS 


Pally 700 Bax PORTLAND, OREGON 


2,700 Barrels 





LA CROSSE ROLLER MILLS 


LA CROSSE, WASH. 
High-Grade Family and Pastry Flours 
“LA CROSSE BEST” “BELLE OF WASHINGTON” 
Strong, Non-Varying Quality oa 














and pastry flours. 
Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Colfax, Was n 


Mark P. Miller Milling Co. @iler of high-grade soft wheat bisoui* | 























